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Preface 


In this volume are collected papers presented at a conference 
held in Beaulieu-sur-mer, France, in March 2016. The conference 
was made possible thanks to generous funding by the Stavros 
Niarchos Foundation; it was supported by the Université Nice 
Céte d’Azur and the CNRS and hosted by the Villa Kerylos 
(National monuments centre). We thank those institutions for 
their support, and the editors of the Trends in Classics series for 
accepting the proceedings for publication, as well as the experts 
who provided the authors with valuable feedback. From this 
conference was born the association Etygram, which aims at 
federating scholars with an interest in Ancient Greek etymology 
and is working on an open-access online dictionary of Ancient 
etymologies, either transmitted by technical sources or found in 
Greek literature in general, provided with translation and 
analysis (ETYGRAM-D, Ancient and Medieval Greek Etymology): 
http://appsweb-cepam.unice.fr/etygram. 


Arnaud Zucker and Claire Le Feuvre 
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Introduction 


Arnaud Zucker 


Claire Le Feuvre 


1 The difference between modern and 
ancient etymology 


Modern etymology is Greek solely by name: the nature and rules 
of this scholarly discipline, which today arbitrate in the research 
on the origin of words, are completely alien to ancient theory 
and practice. It would moreover be wrong to believe that this 
branch of linguistics constitutes a modern form of an ancient 
science, so different are its principles and uses. Therefore, if the 
reader wishes to understand the focus of this book, he must 
consider the word ‘etymology’, used here to refer to ancient 
etymological exercises, in its genuine meaning. Two persistent 
mistakes render the original manner of dealing with words, 
known as the ‘truth of words’ in antiquity, difficult to understand: 
firstly, the belief that there exists a continuity of ideas and 
concepts, while language, poetic creation, interpretation, 
teaching, etc., are not continuous, nor even constant, ideas; 
secondly, the belief that, in pre-modern times, scientists did the 
same thing as modern scientists but in a primitive way. In 
etymology, as in botany, history or physics, Greek scholars did 
not pursue the same goals, nor did they apply the same 
methodologies as those used in modern sciences. 

Etymology, in a modern sense, refers both to the official 
origin of a word and to the discipline that establishes it (Buchi 
2019). The latter aims at retracing the history of lexical forms 


through a diachronic analysis and to offer a formal biography of 
words through the succession of their morphological 
appearances, at the cost of a series of phonetic transformations. 
It consists in a historical and etiological explanation that defines 
objective filiations of a formal type, but this archaeology is 
detached from current usage and constitutes a restrictive and 
abstract version of lexical development. Voluntarily external and 
as impervious to the experience of the speakers as possible, it 
takes into account accidents and unconscious dimensions of 
language (such as confusion, contamination, patronymic 
transfer, re-motivation, etc.) only when regular phonetic and 
morphological changes cannot account for a given wordform. In 
particular, it disqualifies both the appearance and affinities of 
signs even though their sound and semantic proximity make 
them obvious neighbors, considering them simply as false 
friends. What linguists call ‘false etymology’ or euphemistically 
dub ‘folk-etymology’ is acknowledged as a reality, but modern 
etymology resorts to it with caution. Cases of disconnection 
between the objective reconstitution of filiation or derivation of 
forms on the one hand, and the subjective awareness of the 
speakers of the ‘kinship’ of words on the other, belong to the 
field of scientific etymology, but they are not its primary interest. 
Yet, it is precisely the second aspect, the perceived etymology, 
the morpho-semantic proximity of words in the language 
system that motivates the ancient etymologizing process. 

The ancient conception of etymology, considered by many 
modern linguists as a language ‘disease’ (Béguelin 2002), is 
more a discourse than a science, and more precisely an inquiry 
(totopia). It aims at revealing in a word all the other words 
hidden therein that helped bring it into being, treating words 
like palimpsests. For the idea shared by ancient authors, 
thinkers, commentators, poets and others is that each word 
hides other words which are matrices that once served to create 
it and that enclose and express part of its meaning. For instance, 
in ebxN “prayer” the Greeks did hear €U “well”, and indeed 
prayers are formulated for the good of the one who prays, 
hence the etymology given by Orion (5th c. CE): eUxr}. f tob €U 


éxetv aitnots “the asking for well-being” (Etymologicum, epsilon, 
p. 53), the word being etymologized as a nominalization of the 
phrase €v éxetv.! Although this is not correct from a modern 
etymological perspective, the fact that evxr did contain €U was 
obvious for Greek speakers. This has the advantage of providing 
a motivation to the word evyn which is otherwise unmotivated 
in Greek: that is, it relates the word to one or several other 
Greek words which supposedly explain it, instead of leaving it 
isolated. And this is what Ancient Greek etymology is about: 
finding the motivation of words, be it obvious or hidden (and in 
the latter case the game is much more exciting). The 
etymological inquiry practiced intensely or incidentally by all 
ancient authors is a kind of linguistic anatomical investigation 
and aims both at revealing the compositional formula (“the 
words beneath the words,” to borrow a phrase from J. 
Starobinski)—in the example above, €U and €xw beneath evyn— 
and at revealing the intimate connivance between the form and 
the meaning (Orr 1954, 134). 


2 Cultural reflection and language 
organization 


In this process of lexical genesis or onomatopoiesis, the meaning 
is more important than the form or phonic material. Both in 
Greek (as in the etymological variations of Socrates in Plato’s 
Cratylus) and in Latin (and Varro testifies to this by his typology 
of onomastic deformations in his Latin Language) etymologists 
admit to multiple and deep torsions in their rebuilding and 
harmonization of words and their etymons. For Greek 
etymology must be instructive, operative and functional (Orr 
1954, 130). It must permit demonstration of the correlation 
between words (between ail words) of a language and their 
congruence with things. The synchronic relationship set 
between Greek words is expressed by prepositions, the variety 
of which show the flexible character of its relationship with the 
supposed etymon: &k, arto, Tapa, 61d. It is not a matter of 


filiation, but a kind of complicity, collusion or influence. 

The essential quality of this ancient practice of analyzing, 
decoding and elucidating linguistic signs is that it renders clear 
and meaningful unconscious ways of thinking and verbal 
creations that are sometimes called associations of ideas, 
paronyms, word games, slips... It is therefore a reflection that is 
more a matter of semantic and cultural investigation than of 
regulated study of the evolution of phonemes and words. 
Ancient etymology can be defined, following the ancient 
rhetoricians and lexicographers, as the search for the 
(supposed) original truth of words. 

Etymological or etymologizing practices reveal or motivate 
uses, rites, narratives, and “reflect the (semio-)logical strategies 
deployed by speakers to organize their lexical knowledge” 
(Béguelin 2002, 5). Etymology is “also an organizing instrument. 
Sometimes it operates on the form and sometimes on the 
meaning of words, grouping by form words that are associated 
by meaning, or grouping by their meaning words that are 
similar in form” (Orr 1954, 132). This is the reason why the 
theoretical and practical dimensions of this serious game are 
closely intertwined, and why both aspects are combined and 
considered in this book. 

Of course, the relationship it establishes between the words 
is not always genetically correct even if always culturally relevant, 
since it is essentially based on intuition—reflective intuition. By 
favoring the basic principles of phonetics, i.e. sounds 
(phonemes) and their evolution, modern etymology validates 
relationships that are often oblivious to users: for instance, it 
tells us that the aorist 8€oo0ac@at “to pray for” and the verb 
TIo8EW “to long for” are related, but no Greek speaker was ever 
aware of that. This genetic relationship cannot surface as a 
synchronic relationship in the consciousness of speakers. And 
ancient Greek etymology is about synchronic relationships. 

In the Greek conception, all words imply more than they 
mean or echo. In a game of mirrors each word refers to others it 
contains, sometimes in a residual way, because each word has 
been conceived and formed from other pre-existing words that 


collectively express its meaning. We tend to view the 
relationship between words in a language too intellectually and 
in a narrow-minded way, whereas a language is anything but 
rigid and controlled. Modern lexicography, dependent on the 
classical age’s academic police, contributes to repressing the 
linguistic unconscious and to normalizing semantics. The 
radicalization of the etymological approach, in a kind of formal 
asceticism, considering semantic proximity illusory and useless 
for determining the etymology of a given word, is recent. In the 
17th century, semantic proximity was still the main criterion in 
etymological research. Gilles Ménage was thus able to assert 
that the word ‘laquais’ (lackey) derived from the Latin verna 
“slave born in the house”, despite all formal appearances, 
because of their similar meaning (Baldinger 1954, 233-236). 
Romanticism reversed the etymological perspective, which 
gradually based everything on phonetics and abandoned what 
L. Spitzer (Gamillscheg/Spitzer 1915) called ‘spiritual etymology’, 
that is, real and living etymology. This mutation is, however, 
more theoretical than real. As Muller’s critical history of 
etymology in the 19th century shows, authors continue to juggle 
with the senses. Thus, Grimm (1819, II.30) derived ‘Name’ from 
‘nehmen’, while nomen was at hand. The list of authors who 
more or less admittedly practiced amateuristic or fanciful 
etymology is vast, and continues to date, including authors as 
diverse as J.-P. Brisset, M. Heidegger, J. Lacan or L. Wolfson. 


3 Lexicology and exegesis 


For ancient intellectuals, all words, especially names, are 
portmanteau words (Gourinat 2008, 80-82). They are contracted 
forms, as indicated by the ancient definition in a commentary on 
the Grammar of Dionysius the Thracian (GG 1.3, p. 14 Hilgard): 


eTULOAOyia EoTiv 1 AVAaMTUELSG THV AgEEWV, SUNG TO GANBEG 
oapnvicetat: ETUOV AEVETAL TO GANVEC. 


Etymology is the unfolding of lexemes, by which truth is 


made clear; what is true is indeed said to be etymos 
(authentic). 


This deployment of the constituents of the word proposed by 
the etymologist thus constitutes a kind of definition, a 
synchronic and simultaneous definition of words and things. 
The collection of all ancient etymologies proposed for the word 
Gv@pwrtoc makes it possible to grasp this function. In ancient 
texts, the word receives the following definitions: man is the one 
who carefully ‘reconsiders what he has seen’ (av(a)@pa)(v a) 
dttw(Tte), Plato, Cratylus 399c); the one who ‘rushes towards (and 
reflects on) what he has seen’ (av(a)@pw(oKetv Kal 
avaAoyi~eo8at, a) dttw(tev), Et. Gudianum, alpha p. 147); he 
who ‘does and looks’ (Tapa TO 5p BAETIW, A TPAattw, GSpwrtoc, 
Meletius, De natura hominis 7.8); ‘he who (squinting) his eyes 
considers what is above’ (Tapa to av(akAWvta) t(hv) dW(tv) 
dv(w a)8p(etv), Et. Gudianum, alpha p. 147); ‘he who aspires to 
that which is high’ (Tapa to Gv(w) pEert(Etv), AVapOTTOG TL Wy, 
Meletius, De natura hominis 7.9); and ‘who has an articulate 
vocal sound or holds his countenance aloft’ (kata tO 
(St)ap8p(obv thv) Orta, Ff Gv(w éxetv) t(oUc) wr(ac), AMmonius, 
in Aristotelis De interpretatione 38.16). 

Etymology is considered an instrument of exegesis and a 
form of the interpretation of words, but in fact, it is equally a 
means of creating concepts. The links established between 
terms considered as secondary and their etymons are intellectual 
constructions that reorganize notions and constitute a lasting 
network. Etymology is a convenient way of glossing a word and 
appears at the very foundations of lexicology, the term 
Etymologica designating a major corpus of Byzantine 
dictionaries (Etymologicum Genuinum, Etymologicum Gudianum, 
Etymologicum Magnum...) that define the meaning of words 
through anatomical dissection. But etymological discourse is 
also, necessarily, hermeneutics. The etymon, that is ‘the true 
name’, is a concentrated form of discourse. Zeus (Dia) is ‘the 
one by which (dia) beings are alive (zén)’. This equation is 
debatable, but if we place it in the name itself it ceases to be, or 


rather it becomes perfectly ‘sheltered’. The interpretation is 
lodged in the heart of the name, as if it were the germ of the 
name. 

Even though this cultural construction including its 
intellectual gymnastics is very precocious and furnishes the 
most vivid results in the field of theonyms, it was nonetheless 
active throughout ancient literature. As evidenced by A. Filoni, 
Apollodorus of Athens (2nd c. BCE), an Alexandrian grammarian 
converted to theology and influential in neoplatonic philosophy, 
is a representative of this mainstream scholar activity. Before 
Cornutus (1st c. CE) and his Compendium of Greek theology based 
exclusively on the etymological unfolding of divine names, 
epiclesis and attributes, Apollodorus sought to reconstruct the 
logic and the true ovoia of the Greek deities through the 
exegesis of the divine epiclesis. He proposed a method, both 
Opportunistic and scientific, of interpreting divine onomastics in 
an etymological and symbolic way, relying on the tradition of the 
Homeric lexicons and using various registers (physical, 
geographical, moral, etc.) for his interpretations. 


4 Arhetorical argument and heuristic 
practice 


As Aristotle says, the justification of the ‘eponymous’ name of a 
god is part of the praise that is given to him (Rhetoric 1400b18- 
24), but it is more broadly a type of enthymema (Rhetoric 2.23) 
which is used in all forms of discourse and a topos: “This is how 
Conon called Thrasybule ‘man of strong will’ (thrasyboulos), how 
Herodicos said to Thrasymachus: ‘you are always a resolute 
fighter’ (thrasymachos) and to Polos: ‘you are always a colt’ 
(pdlos), and in speaking of Dracon the Lawgiver: ‘his laws are 
not of aman but of a serpent-dragon’ (drak6n), because of their 
severity; that Euripides’ Hecuba said of Aphrodite: ‘it is with 
good reason that the name of madness (aphrosyné) is the 
beginning of the name of the goddess’; that Chaeremon said 
that Pentheus (‘mourning’) had a deserved name, that of his 


coming misfortune...”. 

This form of motivation, which is a creative and dynamic 
process, is not limited to gods’ names. This is a general but 
serious intellectual game. Indeed, all poetic texts in particular 
use paronomasia and similar puns, in archaic or ancient poetry, 
from Homeric epos onwards (see Porphyry, Quaest. Hom. 122 
Sodano: Ounptkob dévtoc tod tapetupoAoyetv), where it 
appears as a central concern of composition (see Louden 1995, 
and Nagy 2004, chap. 5-6). It is no wonder if Odysseus 
(OSucoEvs) is said, in the first verses of the epics, to lament 
(oSUpouat, Od. 1.55, 5.151-153) and to face the hatred of the 
gods (0Svooouat, Od. 1.62, 19.407-409). 

As shown by C. Cusset in his contribution to this volume, 
Alexandrian poets (including Callimachus, Apollonius of Rhodes, 
Lycophron and Aratos) passionately conducted onomastic 
research, in which etymological developments are not erudite 
digressions but have an etiological and narrative function. 
Proper names constitute micro-narratives that etymological 
interpretation seeks to resemanticize within mythological 
narratives, while proposing through them a program of 
valorization and re-reading of the tradition. 

Etymology opens up words like oysters, exposing their 
semantic flesh, because words somehow hide their meanings 
within their folds. And discovering the precise meaning by 
forcing things a little is a guarantee of truth, since truth is not 
immediately visible, and the wear and tear of time and 
philosophical discourse proceed in the same way: by slightly 
hiding the substance of things in words. What a word ‘hides’ is 
naturally what it is: bvoya kpuTIteoBat put. 

Search for linguistic motivation is some sort of intellectual 
drive, which is probably universal. As Stephanus of Alexandria 
(In Int., CAG 18.3, p. 10) says, from an Aristotelian perspective: 


TIAVTWS OV TtvEc aitiat eioiv St'dc oUTWC Toc Ovouaotv 
ol OvopatoBEtal ExpNoavto, Ei Kal HEIs Tas TaVvTWV 
ETULOAOYiAs OUK ETtLOTaYEOa. 


There are, in any case, reasons that led the ‘baptizers’ to 
choose their names, even if the true meaning of each 
name is unknown. 


This passage mentions the ‘name-givers’, mysterious and 
hypothetical men to whom Plato attributes the creation of 
nouns in the Cratylus, who appear to be known entities: they 
were the first to give names to things. Whether it is a supreme 
legislator who suddenly gave all the names, or different 
individuals who started circulating words, there must be a 
primary user and this inaugural user, this early protos heuretés 
of the word, did not just say anything, he chose his words. 

The entire Greek tradition is ensconced in this etymologizing 
passion and affected by a certain ‘Cratylean’ sensitivity, the 
pedagogical virtue of which is largely depicted by A. Vergados, in 
an unexpected text: Oppian’s didactic epic On fishing 
(Halieutica). The ichthyologic poet offers a number of 
etymological motivations, all faithful to the tradition of Hesiod, 
who knew and systematized not only a plethora of divine names 
but also the reasons that lay behind the establishment of each. 
In this domain etymological explanations seldom fulfill a single 
function (i.e. explaining the origins of the name of the fish in 
question); they are in fact more links within a network of issues 
pertaining both to ichthyic matters and to epistemic questions 
and pedagogical issues, embedding scientific information (from 
Aristotle, for example) in fish names that consequently appear 
as micro-narratives. 

In Western tradition, Isidore of Seville, with his encyclopedic 
lexicon dually entitled Origins and Etymologies (ca 620) 
consecrates etymology as the universal principle of motivation 
(and definition) of words: “in Greek, the king is called basileus 
because he supports the people (/aos) as a basis” (Etym. 9.3.18). 
The motivational function is obviously more important, because 
it guarantees that nomina sunt consequentia rerum (Dante, Vita 
nova 13.4). This entry into the res through the nomen, meaning 
the power (SUvaute, vis) to tell the truth, is a constant medieval 
practice, which can even be seen in the biographies of saints in 


Michel de Voragine’s Golden Legend, which always begin with a 
tour of the etymologies of their name. 


5 An intellectual and literary driving force 


The motivation (and re-motivation) of words is in fact the 
creation of etymons, an etymopoiesis, a sporadic or systematic 
process. This activity, which plays a dynamic role in cultural 
knowledge, is asymptom of great linguistic vitality. It is 
pedagogically a source for multiple developments: in 
mythology, grammar, geography, literature, philosophy, 
medicine, etc. As a matter of fact, mythology often consists in 
unfolding the program of the name which is a destiny in a 
nutshell. Telemachus, Oedipus, Lycaon etc. all prove this rule. 
The ‘etymo-logy’ or discourse on ‘the truth of the name’ is a line 
on the mythographic score and is presented as an undertone of 
the narrative language. It is not the name alone that has 
signification, but the name-in-a-plot. This is how the Titans 
‘stretched out’ their hand to their father (Titfvac titaivovtac, 
Hesiod, Th. 209) or how Helen fulfilled her destiny of destruction 
(€Aetv) in accordance with their name, a linguistically fatal 
destiny that is underlined by the Agamemnon’'s choir (681-682): 


Tic MOT WVOUAEEV WS EG TO TGV ETNTUWG 


Who invented this name, name so fitting, so right? 


Scholarly speculation can shift, without warning, from 
motivation well supported by tradition to pure fantasy, giving 
rise to ingenious prowess. This is the case with the New Inquiry/ 
History from the grammarian Ptolemy Chennos analyzed by V. 
Decloquement, a work of mythographic narration and exegesis 
providing a kind of alphabet of heronyms. The author argues 
that Odysseus was called Ovttc, not because he lied to 
Polyphemus (Odyssey 9.365 ff.), but because he would have been 
born with big ears (wta). Decloquement reviews the various 


etymological compositional techniques used by Ptolemy 
Chennos (reversal of common sense, substitution of one name 
by another, assimilation of an object to a name, etc.) and 
proposes a typology of these etymological manipulations which 
feed a work of factitious exegesis of Homeric poems, revealing 
new mythological options and alternative narratives. 

The name is not limited to itself; or to put it another way, the 
name is nothing more than the result of a discourse, whereas one 
often stubbornly assumes that it is a constitutive element that 
makes it possible. Genesis is often the movement that leads from 
the narrative to the name. The etymological argument, as an 
‘enthymeme’, is indeed in discourse “the most decisive means 
of persuasion (or proof)” (Aristotle, Rhet. 1355a6, 1356b25, 
1394a10), and it can be used in all sciences, as N. Rousseau 
shows for medicine through the example of Galen. 


6 Aserious game 


There is undoubtly always a certain amount of play and taste for 
puns present in the etymology practiced by the Greeks, but it is 
a serious game, as are all mind and language games. The 
Palatine Anthology (especially book 14) is full of serious and 
pedagogical puns, as shown by the selection studied by S. Beta, 
who argues that these linguistic acrobatics presented in the 
form of enigmas can rarely be reduced and interpreted in a 
univocal way. They are not mere virtuoso playful exercises, but 
models, used throughout the Byzantine period, to teach not only 
language but also ancient literature and culture. Actually, it is 
absolutely impossible to understand ancient intellectual 
practices if one makes the mistake of considering play and 
seriousness as contradictory. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. And this persistent double mind game is not only Greek. 
The term ‘to play on words’, although often brought to mind in 
such cases, is usually incorrect when naming the intellectual 
exercise, both philosophical and literary, and imaginative and 
thoughtful, in which the Ancients indulged. The Platonic Cratylus 
dialogue is an illustration of this: as D. Sedley reminds us, nota 


single ancient commentator considers Socrates’ ‘Cratylean’ 
exposition to be a parody and all recognize the value and 
legitimacy of this path of questioning—even if the path is 
unsure. 

Romani draws our attention to the philosophical potential of 
etymological research in his case study of the teéxvn in the 
Cratylus, both as an etymologized word and as a clue to 
considering the method (i.e. techne) of name-giving. Introduced 
as ‘one of the things that appear to be serious’, téxvn is 
compositionally analyzed as originating from the roots of Exetv 
and voUc: hence the meaning ‘possession of intelligence’ or 
‘holding on to intelligence’ (Crat. 414b6-c8). Despite their 
exaggerated belief in flux and transience, the early name-givers 
implicitly acknowledged the importance of methodological 
stability in order for their own procedures to enjoy the status of 
techne. They also suggest that etymology is an activity that 
needs to be subordinate to the oversight of philosophy. 

The two main options concerning the origin of words are 
carried by the protagonists and antagonists of the Platonic 
dialogue: Cratylus, the proponent of a natural and reasoned 
origin of words, on the one hand, and Hermogenes, the holder 
of a conventional, even arbitrary, origin, on the other. M. Chriti 
demonstrates that the neoplatonists Ammonius, Simplicius or 
Philopon, in a movement of ‘harmonization’ and philosophical 
ecumenism, aim at reconciling the position partly defended by 
Socrates of a ‘ruler of names’ and that of Aristotle, who states 
that words are created and established by an agreement 
between men: eventually names are considered as existing both 
‘by nature’ (pUoet) and ‘by convention’ (8€o0eL). The author also 
shows the role that, according to these philosophers, 
etymological reflection can play in the constitution of controlled 
neologisms, providing a methodological tool for the creation of 
words. 

This game, despite the great freedom in connecting words, 
and the absence of a methodological approach (as in modern 
scientific protocols of linguistic investigation) nevertheless has 
its rules. As has been said, it is based on the postulate of 


consistency in a language, conceived as a synchronic system in 
which words communicate and are mutually shaped. The idea 
itself assumes reasoned and motivated naming by (early) men— 
a ‘correctness’ of names quite opposite to the arbitrary nature 
of the sign of modern doctrine. Words must meet two 
requirements in order to be potential kin and etymologically 
related: they must manifest semantic proximity (i.e. 
compatibility and a form of convergence of meanings) and 
graphic or phonetic proximity (i.e. similar material composition). 
In practice, etymologists took more liberties with the latter, 
mainly due to two phenomena, promoted as ‘corruption 
principles’ by Latin grammarians: wear and tear due to time, 
and poetic make-up introduced for aesthetic reasons. These two 
factors can play in any direction, with no regular evolutionary 
process, and poets can be blamed for all kinds of cosmetic 
arrangements. Moving letters within a word (metathesis), 
addition or subtraction are also common accidents which, in the 
eyes of etymologists, do not need any particular justification and 
allow all kinds of tinkering necessary to make one word appear 
as the root of another. 


7 The simultaneous and cooperating 
plurality of etymons 


Another essential feature of ancient practice is the admitted 
existence of the plurality of etymons for each word. This is not a 
flexibility betraying the reluctance of authors to define the origin 
of a word, but a set principle stating that every word ina 
language always potentially (and often explicitly) has several 
etymons. Modern linguists are totally deaf to such a conception 
and this undoubtedly constitutes the major difference between 
ancient and modern etymology. The Greek genetic model of the 
construction (i.e. derivation) of words is that of artificial 
synthesis, not natural procreation: each word is a graphic- 
semantic compromise, the result of modeling during which the 
creator of names sought to incorporate the maximum number 


of semantic facets of the word, which investigators can, like 
Socrates in Cratylus, seek to detect. The large number of 
etymons constitutes confirmation of the accuracy of this 
research and not a weakness thereof: the more explanations 
there are, the more reasons the ancients had for naming this or 
that as they did; in other words, the more etymological 
explanations authors can provide, the more motivated the sign 
is both on morphological and semantical levels. 

Our difficulty in envisaging this idea reveals the extent of the 
gap separating the two notions and uses (modern and ancient) 
of the word ‘etymology’. It is based on both theoretical 
foundations and ideological blockages. Modern linguistics, born 
in Prussia at the end of the 18th century (with figures such as 
Humboldt), considered etymological investigation as a kind of 
genealogical reconstruction, developed in a patriarchal society 
and culture: a man has only one father (and only one mother); 
similarly—or therefore—words have a sole origin. The 
monogenesis of names is a dogma which, admittedly, does not 
precisely correspond to the two-parent generation model, but 
the ‘family’ terminology of 19th century linguists regarding 
etymological relationships shows the importance of this model: 
“Jedem Worte kommt nur eine Etymologie zu, so wie jedes 
lebende Wesen nur eine Mutter hat” (Muller, Ninth lesson on the 
science of language, 1869, 2.380) and “each word can have only 
one etymology, just as each living being can have only one 
mother” (ibid. 2.139). 

Conversely, the peaceful multiplicity of etymological options, 
the first application of which is known to have been divine 
onomastics, can be considered typical of a culture in which 
polytheism was not a theological principle but the religious 
aspect of a more general mode of thought, both competitive 
and plural. Greek pluralism (so cruel in Plato’s heart) is thus 
translated in etymological practice by the idea that the 
candidates for the ‘truth of the name’ are in cooperation rather 
than competition. In matters of name, as in matters of religious 
etiology or myth, i.e. in matters of archaeology, origins are 
obscure and interpretations can add up without weakening each 


other. The plural or ‘ecumenical’ formula of ancient etymology 
is nevertheless consistent with the analysis rendered by certain 
modern linguists of the dynamics of semantic motivation. As 
Dalbera (2006, 24) writes, “sign motivation does not only occur 
once and for all in the creation of a lexical unity; at any moment 
the need for reason can manifest itself, not only in new signs but 
also in lieu of demotivated signs that have become arbitrary.” 
The motive that presided over the creation of a sign can in fact 
“be considered in several different ways, without there 
necessarily being a hierarchy among them (the best 
interpretation) or, above all, exclusivity (the true interpretation). 
There would be lexical room for competing interpretations” 
(Ibid. 137). 


8 Linguistic consciousness and 
unconsciousness 


The unbiased study of this linguistic process encourages 
researchers to renounce to the Manichean dualism of ‘true’ and 
‘false’ etymologies (Kabakova 1992), taking into account that 
‘the etymologies of the etymologists’ are sometimes no better 
than those of the people. Actually, we are more and more often 
invited not to treat them as “a kind of comic interlude on the 
stage of linguistics”, since “popular etymology has conditioned 
[...] at all times, the life of language, being only a manifestation, 
albeit sometimes outrageous, of the associative processes that, 
alone, makes the acquisition of a language, its handling and its 
development possible” (Orr 1954, 141). So-called popular 
etymologies are not only folk and meta-linguistic witnesses, but 
actors in semantic and linguistic evolution in general. In the case 
of so-called common expressions (which also largely caught the 
attention of ancient authors under the name mapotyta) linguists 
or essayists face both the impossibility of opting in favor of one 
single explanation and the fruitfulness of an approach that 
admits to the effective complicity and cooperation of several co- 
existing genealogical options. 


Beyond the explicit recourse to etymological exegesis, it 
appears that this sensitivity to the affinity of words with each 
other—which is the object of the present volume—is constantly 
expressed through onomastic associations, sometimes with 
subtle and sometimes with implicit words, and in all scientific or 
literary texts. Implicitness may be suggested by the context 
(epigrammatic form, enigmas, symposia...) or a network of 
assonances or alliterations. 

It is not essential to prove that Gregory of Nyssa (Jn 
Canticum canticorum, Or. 15, 6.242 Langerbeck), for example, 
consciously wanted to reinforce his exegesis of a poem from the 
Song of Songs when he provided successively over four lines, as 
an echo to S0pKdSoc (gazelle), Soxtwov (renown), Kpivwv 
(judgment), SeSopkwe (vision) Staxpivwy (discernment) and 
kapéia (heart), a relay of his symbolic interpretation. It is 
sufficient to agree that in these echoes a significant and 
effective phonetic-semantic association is visible. This opaque or 
uncertain form of etymology, whether it is the true intention of 
the author or the suspicion of the reader, expresses the 
diffusion, painted within the text, of this formal attention to the 
links between words. 


9 The rules of ancient etymologizing 


It is important, however, to stress that everything in Greek 
etymology is not wild fantasy and that the discipline obeys rules 
and principles which, although they may not be correct from a 
modern linguistic point of view, have nevertheless some roots in 
the Greek language. 

The most bewildering characteristic of Greek etymologies is 
that they can be multiple. We find often in the works of 
philosophers or grammarians that word X “may come from Y, or 
from Z.” In modern etymological reconstruction, such a 
formulation means that the etymology of X is not certain and 
that two etymologies have been proposed, but that only one of 
them is the correct one. That is, if X comes from Y, it does not 
come from Z, and conversely. But for Greek philosophers and 


scholars, Y and Z were not exclusive of each other and both 
etymologies could be correct (see above for the philosophical 
justification of that conception). 


10 Context and etymology 


One important reason for those multiple etymologies is that, 
whereas modern etymology aims at accounting for a word as an 
abstract entity, ancient Greek etymology is fundamentally 
contextual and aims at accounting for a word in all the contexts 
in which it can be used. That is, it incorporates by necessity 
semantic features which are not the word's but are provided by 
the context, so that the ‘perimeter’ of a given word varies 
according to the context in which it is used. This variation is 
what multiple etymologies try to capture. As a god can have 
several epicleses, local, functional, mythological, each used in a 
different context (remember that etymology in Greek started 
with theonyms), so a word can have several etymologies, each 
accounting for a different contextual use. This is particularly 
obvious when it comes to the explanation of Homeric words, 
when the etymology of a word is drawn from one specific 
context, as illustrated by C. Le Feuvre in her article. Even though 
the syntagmatic association between the word and the alleged 
etymon in the context is obviously contingent, Greek scholars 
nevertheless use this association as a proof of a semantic and 
formal relationship between both. Then, such an etymology, 
born in one precise philological context, is considered valid in 
itself independent of context. Greek scholars, as well as 
philosophers, very often back a proposed etymology by quoting 
Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, Aeschylus or other literary giants, not 
only because of the authority of those poets, but because this 
provides the context justifying the etymology. Thus, for a given 
word there are as many potential etymologies as there are 
different contexts of use. 

This is sometimes explicit: “word X comes from Y when it 
means A, comes from Z when it means B,” A and B being two 
different contextual uses. As an example, here is what the 


Scholia in Batrachomyomachiam 81 say about S€yac: 


d5€yac onpaivet Svo: to C@v kai TO TEBVNKOS. Kai TO HEV 
CHV ETUMOAOYETTAL ATIO TOD SEW TO SEG), TO 
ouvdedseuevov Ov Th Wuxf. TO SE tEBvNKOs Ato tod 
Sayd@w, to SeSayaouevov oiov “SEvAG 


‘Bodily frame’ has two meanings: it designates the living 
body and the dead one. When it is the living body, its 
etymology is S€W ‘to bind’, because it is that which is 
bound with the soul. But when it is the dead body, its 
etymology is SaydZw ‘to tame’, as it has been tamed.2 


Here X is 5€uac, Y is S€w, Z is Sauadw, both Y and Z having at 
least two phonemes in common with X. The semantic features 
‘dead’ or ‘alive’ do not belong to X; they are inferred from the 
context: but in a given context, X is either ‘dead’ or ‘alive’, which 
are of course very different things, hence two etymologies 
referring to two distinct states of X in different contexts. Most of 
the time, however, this remains implicit, either because it was so 
from the start, or because those etymologies have been 
transmitted by sources which have omitted part of the 
necessary informations. C. Le Feuvre, through two case studies 
on etymology in the Homeric scholia, argues for the necessity of 
first restoring the missing information in order to understand 
how Greek etymologists worked and to be able to evaluate their 
explanations in the system to which they belong. 

Needless to say, contextual etymology leads to strange 
results from our modern point of view, but this point was central 
to Greek thinking about words. Does that mean that taking 
context into account is irrelevant? No, and modern etymology 
uses context, too, looking especially for phraseological 
collocations. Therefore in principle the Greeks were not wrong 
to pay attention to context; the problem is that they selected in 
the available contexts elements which were not relevant, for lack 
of valid criteria. 


11 Phonetic manipulations 


Another striking feature of ancient Greek etymology is its 
recourse to numerous phonetic manipulations, such as adding a 
consonant, deleting a vowel, modifying the order of phonemes, 
changing a consonant into another one and so on. That was 
reputedly characteristic of the Stoics, but in fact this is 
systematic: all Greek authors dealing with etymology indulge in 
this type of manipulation, including Plato in the Cratylus. 
Provided there is a semantic affinity and a formal (vague) 
similarity, phonetic manipulations can derive anything from 
anything. Those manipulations seem to be completely random 
and arbitrary. They are in most philosophers because the latter 
do not take the pain to explain how that works. But Greek 
grammarians, in particular the Alexandrian school, sought to 
justify those changes through analogy, that is, by giving other 
examples of the same phenomenon through which they 
demonstrated (in their opinion) that the change was regular. 
This is not always explicit in what has survived of their works, 
but this enterprise was systematic (Lallot 2012, 228). And most 
of the time, the involved manipulations have their roots in real 
linguistic phenomena found in Greek: when an etymology relies 
on the transformation of a voiced plosive into a voiceless one (6/ 
T), it can appeal to the many examples of aspirate dissimilation 
like toEMW/EBpEWa, BptE/tpLyoc. When an etymology relies on 
the change of a short vowel into a long one or conversely, it can 
appeal to the many cases like tiOnpt/tiBeyEV, pnyt/pPapev in 
which the long and short vowels alternate. When an etymology 
relies on the change of an [e] into [o], it can appeal to the many 
cases of apophonic alternation of the type A€yw/Adyoc. When an 
etymology relies on the addition of a consonant, it can appeal to 
the countless forms derived through suffixation, which as a 
matter of fact adds a consonant, as in t€koc/TtEkvov, in pAKoc/ 
Uakpoc (combined with the quantity alternation of the 
preceding case), or at the beginning of a word in utkpdoc/ 
ouLKpoc. When an etymology relies on metathesis, it also goes 
back to the observation of real cases of metathesis in Greek. 


That is, all that stems from a linguistic observation which in itself 
is correct, and shows a rather good understanding of the 
morphological relationships uniting words belonging to a same 
root (to put it in modern terms), on the whole (see Sluiter 2015, 
914-915). But, because the Greeks had no notion of historical 
phonetics, this correct observation was wrongly extrapolated to 
cases for which it was not justified. 


12 Defiance of etymology in antiquity 


The absence of rules guiding extrapolation is the cause of this 
seeming arbitrariness of the manipulations required between 
the etymon and the actual word. This was already considered 
with great suspicion by many learned Greek in antiquity. N. 
Rousseau in her article shows how Galen in the 2nd c. CE 
rejected that kind of practice and considered etymology as 
practiced by his contemporaries useless and unable to tell 
anything worthwhile about the meaning of words. However, 
Galen himself uses etymology in a restricted sense, namely for 
derivation. When he acknowledges that wA€yya has its 
etymology in pAeyw, he underlines the derivational relationship 
between the two words, which is of course correct, and although 
he considers that this is a correct etymology, he nevertheless 
argues from this example that etymology is useless for 
understanding the meaning of words, since in medical 
terminology wAeyua refers to the cold and humid humor, 
whereas its etymology should have connected it to the hot and 
dry one—and in ordinary language it does mean ‘burning’. 
Galen thereby affirms that the etymological search, even in the 
narrow sense restricted to derivation, cannot do anything 
against usage and that what matters is usage. We have here a 
rare example of an explicit critical evaluation of contemporary 
scholarship. 

This example taken by Galen could be used to illustrate the 
principle of enantiosemy, developed by D. Petit in his article. 
Enantiosemy refers to the practice of etymologizing a noun 
through a word which has an opposite meaning—another 


bewildering conception for us. It was in favour above all in 
Rome, and several works of Stoicist inspiration show examples 
of it. The most famous instance is /ucus a non lucendo “the 
‘wood’ is named from the fact that there is no light.” D. Petit 
examines the origin, development and continuation of this 
principle down to the 19th c. We could add “wAéyypa ‘cold 
humor’ from the fact that it does not burn,” although 
enantiosemy is never explicitly invoked in the case of the 
medical use of pAgyya. Enantiosemy relies on the fact that the 
word and its alleged etymon share one semantic feature at 
least, and that polarity undergoes an inversion in the process of 
derivation—from positive, it becomes negative. There are few 
instances in Greek authors before the imperial era. Enantiosemy 
probably has its roots in antiphrasis and euphemism, familiar 
rhetorical tropes extended to etymological derivation: in that 
case again, a well-known phenomenon is extrapolated from a 
domain in which it is justified, rhetorics, to a domain in which it 
is not, etymology. This principle should not be taken as proof of 
a lack of rigor, but as the result of an erroneous application of a 
correct linguistic observation. 

To sum up, although not much in ancient Greek etymology is 
correct from our modern point of view, its principles are far 
from fanciful. They rest on a correct observation of linguistic 
facts. And, correct or not, those fantastic etymologies give us 
precious insights on the way the Greeks used to think about 
language in general and their own language in particular. 


13 Conclusion 


In ancient times practicing etymology was therefore freely 
exercised and consisted in searching for a family resemblance 
between words. This family resemblance could be deceptive, as 
was the resemblance between Adenoid Hynkel and the Jewish 
barber in Charlie Chaplin’s Dictator, but is nonetheless 
significant, otherwise we would not see it. We are sensitive to 
family resemblances between words and, as speakers or 
readers, we build on these similarities in many ways. Etymology 


as a living practice links contemporary words together, like 
communication vessels. It thus assumes that flight and light, 
world and word, well and well are no strangers to each other. 
When phonetic proximity and semantic compatibility exist, 
words are irresistibly attracted to each other in the mind. Thus, 
objective etymology mimics or elucidates pairings that the mind 
finds more or less vague: it does not arbitrarily invent 
correspondences but expresses the existence of privileged 
relationships, of variable distances between words in the mind. 
Language is thought by people and slips and improvised 
pairings are eruptions of these neighboring words in the brain. 
They signal not only psychical ambivalences but also 
relationships between the deep meaning that words hold in a 
language. 

Today, etymological intuition is often regarded as a form of 
magical thinking, an interpretative delusion that ignores the 
rules that modern science has forged to give these relationships 
between words the status of true history. Today a clandestine 
(or ‘parallel’) inclination, valid only to betray oneself, 
etymologizing is, in fact, a largely unconscious, tonic activity of 
living the language. The studies gathered here on ancient 
situations and etymologizations can provide an opportunity 
both to reconsider the formal constraints of the discipline that 
claims official control over etymological practices and to become 
more aware of the reality and fruitfulness, in the life of the mind 
and the creation, of this often discreet but profound and 
multiple etymologizing practice. 
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Notes 


See the notice on the Etygram database: http:// 
appsweb-cepam.unice.fr/etygram. 


The translation is taken from the website Etygram, 


http://appsweb-cepam.unice.fr/etygram, where the 
notice can be found in full. 
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new concept: ‘spontaneity’ <«——————_ new word: avtopatov 


conceptual affinity {| i etymological affinity 
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Part I: Etymological Practices and 
Philosophical Issues 


Naming the Art, or the Art of Naming: The 
Etymology of téxvn (techné) in Plato’s 
Cratylus 


Marco Romani Mistretta 


1 Introduction 


Is there, for Plato, an art of naming?! And what about 
etymology, the practice of analyzing names into their originary, 
fundamental components? Is etymology itself an art? These and 
related questions will be at the core of my discussion, which 
focuses on the Cratylus from the perspective of Plato’s 
conception of art and craftsmanship. First of all, I shall examine 
the etymology of the word for ‘craft’ itself (t€éyvn) provided by 
Socrates. Through a study of its implications for the theory of 
language outlined in the dialogue, I intend to show that, besides 


being deeply intertwined with etymological inquiry, the 
namegivers’ activity is regarded by Plato as dependent upon 
philosophical dialectic. 


2 The etymology of téxyvn 


In the Cratylus, the etymological analysis of téxvn is part of a 
series of etymologies concerning morally or intellectually 
connotated names (such as ppovnotc, yywun, StKaLoouvn, 
avépeia, etc.).2 The noun téxvn itself is introduced by Socrates 
as one of the ‘many things left to examine, among those that 
appear to be serious’ (ottoudaia). Socrates then etymologizes it 
compositionally, based on phonetic affinity, as originating from 
the roots of €xetv and vodc: hence the meaning ‘possession of 
intelligence’, or ‘holding onto intelligence’. 


xO. [...] GAA’ oU yap Erttoxorteic We WoTlEp 
naar oOo EKTOG SPONOU PEPOLEVOV ETtELSAaV AEiou 
eTAdBwyat: ertiAoutta S€ hptv Ett ouxva 
tov SoxoUvtwy omousaiwv eivat. 
EPM. Arete yey. 
TT fF te BotaAtat civat. 
EPM. ive per 8 
-_ SUKUGV UST yE EE é —— 
_ ms Uv tad ayerovtey EuBaAdvtt SE 00 
yetagu Tob xet Kal tob v6 Kai <tod vo 
Kai> too f[ta; 
EPM. Kat pancr ye yatoxpws, w LwKpates. 
ss mmr0977 om GV OAT A TEBEVTA KATAKEXWOTAL HSN 
UTtO THV BOUAOHEVWV TpaywSetv auTa 
TIEPLTLBEVTWV ypaupata kal 
e€atpoUvtwv evotoutac éveka Kai 
TlavtaxXf] OTPEPOVTWY, Kal UTTO 
KAAAWTILOHOU Kai UTIO xpOvou. ETtEl Ev 
TT “Katomtpw” ov doxet [oot] Gtottov 
Elva TO EuBEBAOGal TO PW; GAA 
Toltadta oipat ToLoGoty oi tis HEV 
aAnGelac oudEv Ppovtiovtes, To 5é 
OTOL TIAGTTOVTEG, WOT’ ETTELBAAAOVTEG 


TIOAAG Ertl TA TIPWTA Ovopata 
TEAEUTHVTEG TIOLOUOLY UNS’ dv Eva 
avOpwrmwv ouvetval Ott Tote BOUAETat 
TO 6voua: WoTtEp kal trv Zyiyya avti 
“puKkoc” “owtyya” KaAovovy, kai GAAa 
TOAAG (Crat. 414b62-d5).3 
SOCR. fy Butdortyou perceive how tam, so— 
TT rr Sera, driven off the race-course as 
soon as I reach smooth ground? Yet 
many things, of the sort that seem 
serious, still remain to be examined. 
HERM. tsi... 
SSO RT ore of tres ts to see witat “treat 
ss mr07 FTE) Might mean. 
HERM. SYesrindeed 
soem TH t@lliggernce” (EELG VOG), once you take 
out the tag and insert an og between 
the chef and the ng and between the ng 
and the étq? 


HERM. —Yes_ Socrates, but wittr great cifficatty— 

TT oor T TOW, the first given names have been 
altogether buried by those who wanted 
to theatricalize them by adding and 
removing letters for the sake of 
euphony and by turning them around in 
all sorts of ways, and also by 
embellishment and time? As for the 
“mirror” (Katomtpov), doesn’t it seem 
strange to insert a rh6? But such things, 
I believe, are the work of those who 
care nothing for the truth, but shape 
the mouth in such a way that, inserting 
many new elements into the first 
names, they end up preventing any 
human being from understanding what 
the name means in the first place: so, 
for instance, they call the Sphinx 
“owltyé” rather than “iy&”, and so on 
and so forth. 


When Hermogenes expresses his rather understandable 
scepticism concerning Socrates’ etymological explanation (kai 
UdAa yALoxpwe),4 Socrates goes on to explain that the original 


phonetic shape of the word has been obscured by subsequent 
embellishments,° operated over time® by people who did not 
care so much for the ‘truth’ expressed by language as they did 
for language's potential to be ‘theatricalized’ for the sake of 
aesthetic pleasure.’ The wise man, on the other hand, must 
always have TO HETPLov and TO Eikoc in view when establishing 
the shape of names:8 a preoccupation with truth is what 
distinguishes good craftsmen of language from bad ones. 

Indeed, one might intuitively understand etymology (a term 
never used by Plato) as a heuristic search for truth through 
language, whereby language itself is abstracted from its 
ordinary use in everyday communication and considered in its 
pure, originary form. Conceived in this way, etymology seems to 
presuppose a kind of primeval truth inherently embedded 
within the fabric of language, which the expert etymologist has 
to unravel. Throughout the Cratylus, the main issue at stake is 
not so much whether names are natural or conventional, but 
precisely whether human language has, in and of itself, any 
direct access to the knowledge of truth. The Cratylus can thus be 
read as an investigation of the relationship between linguistic 
inquiry, construed as a form of specialized knowledge, and 
philosophy. In this regard, it is striking that very few interpreters 
to date have tried to relate the etymological passage on texvn to 
the fundamental issue of specialized knowledge in the dialogue 
and in Plato’s epistemology more generally.? 

The importance of the craft analogy in the Cratylus is readily 
acknowledged when one considers its ‘framing’ role within the 
dramatic structure of the dialogue. The motif appears time and 
again in both the opening and the closing scene of the piece, !9 
thus lying outside the two main ‘elenctic’ sections in which 
Socrates refutes Hermogenes’ conventionalism and Cratylus’ 
naturalism respectively. Throughout the dialogue, 
craftsmanship itself is the operative model that functions as an 
epistemic foil for the activity of naming and its efficacy. During 
the initial discussion on the ‘correctness of names’, for example, 
Socrates asserts that names are tools and, as such, they ought 
to be produced by specialized craftsmen. 


Now, however, a craftsman building a tool out of raw 
material cannot simply act on the whim of the moment, but has 
to abide by a certain set of procedural rules established in 
accordance with the purpose or function that the object is to 
perform. The raw material itself and the function of the finished 
product are, in this sense, predisposed by nature: an auger is 
made of iron and serves the purpose of boring holes, whereas a 
shuttle is made of wood and serves the purpose of weaving. 1! 
What purpose do names serve? According to Socrates, they are 
tools meant for ‘teaching’ and for the ‘decodification of being’ 
(StakpttKov tic oUoiac);12 the ‘raw material’ they are made of 
is a set of syllables and sounds, and the craftsman producing 
them is called ‘lawgiver’,!3 or vopo8Etng (a mythical figure of 
possibly Pythagorean origin, at least according to Proclus). 14 

In order to build a name correctly, i.e. in accordance with the 
action that the name is to perform, the voyo8etng¢ has to look at 
‘the thing itself which is name’: in other words, not at the 
objective referent that is named by the name, but rather at the 
idea (trv ... is€av) which the name is to be modeled upon, in the 
same way as an auger is modeled upon the idea of auger and a 
shuttle is modeled upon the idea of shuttle.15 If naming is 
indeed a téxvn, called téxvn Ovoyaotikn,'® then one might 
suppose that etymologizing is also a legitimate craft, essentially 
consisting in “reverse-engineering”!7 the lawgivers’ finished 
products in order to go back to their constituent elements 
(ototyeta).18 In the remainder of my paper, I am going to argue 
that this is not the case: at least not for the type of etymological 
procedures displayed by Socrates in the long etymological 
section of the Cratylus.19 


3 Téxvn between flux and stability 


Many attempts at a full understanding of these nearly thirty OCT 
pages have been hindered by the time-honored dichotomy 
between ‘taking Socrates seriously’ and dismissing the 
etymologies as a mere sarcastic divertissement or a satiric display 
of Socratic irony. After all, irony itself is never devoid of 


philosophical significance in Plato’s works: once irony has been 
detected, the issue of its exact function and meaning in its 
specific context is still entirely open. Even though it might be 
difficult to keep a straight face in front of certain etymological 
puns (like ogAnvn from o€Aac and Atos, or dya8ev as ayaotov 
and 8o06v),29 recent scholarship on the Cratylus has the rather 
welcome tendency to move beyond the Scherz oder Ernst 
question and to read the etymological section as a healthy mix 
of humor and seriousness:2! a sort of omtoudatoyéAoltov, to use 
Aristophanes’ lingo. 

Throughout the etymological section, Socrates shrewdly 
adopts the persona of the Cratylean naturalist, purporting to 
believe in an ‘inherent truth’ hidden in the structure of names. 
This allows him to strike a fatal blow at the conventionalist thesis 
defended by Hermogenes, whereby the correctness of names is 
entirely arbitrary and conditional upon the individual speaker’s 
intention. Frequently compared by Socrates himself to a 
Homeric chariot race,22 the ‘swarm’ of etymologies with its 
whimsically unsystematic character mirrors the Heraclitean 
‘flux’ that constitutes its philosophical underpinning.23 In fact, 
as Socrates explains, the early namegivers’ incessant effort of 
Critnotc made them constantly turn around all sorts of things, 
until they came to think that not just knowledge per se, but 
reality as a whole, is an unstoppable stream in everlasting flow 
and motion. 

So far, so good. Oddly enough, however, the texvn 
etymology appears in the context of Socrates’ examination of 
names that the early namegivers regarded as positive inasmuch 
as they denote flux, whereas names hinting at stability are 
interpreted as negatively connotated.24 Without further 
clarification, a positive and constructive value is attached to 
TEXVN, even though it refers to stability (Etc) rather than 
motion. Such a puzzling inconsistency is, of course, far from 
being the only one within the etymological discussion: in fact, 
Socrates eventually leads Hermogenes to admit that in many 
cases the namegivers had a static referent in mind even when 
they assumed a certain name to indicate movement.2° 


Nevertheless, considering the conceptual relevance of téxvn 
for the whole dialogue and the crucial position of the téxvn 
discussion within the etymological section,2® the peculiar 
etymology offered by Socrates cannot be left unexplained. What 
does it mean, for the art of names, to entail ‘possession of 
intelligence’? It may be that, despite their exaggerated belief in 
flux and transience, the early namegivers at least had a vague 
inkling of the need for methodological stability in order for their 
own procedures to enjoy the status of teéyvn, as Sedley 
suggests.27 This, however, still leaves open the question 
concerning the epistemic nature of the namegivers’ craft, and 
consequently of the etymologist’s activity as well. Can language- 
construction, and therefore also etymology, reveal the true 
nature of things? 


4 Téxvn and correctness 


Some light can be shed on the ‘technical’ status of namegiving 
and etymologizing by Socrates’ re-definition of the 
‘philosophical correctness’ of the etymologies. Flux, according 
to him, is not a property of external reality, as the namegivers 
seem to believe: rather, their faith in flux is the result of their 
own inner state of mind, characterized by impulsivity and 
inconsistency.28 It is this mental attitude, this Heraclitean 
vertigo, and not the natural ‘ebbing and flowing’ of reality, that 
prevents the lawgivers from reaching a fixed, stable position 
upon which to ground their linguistic research and knowledge 
of the world. 


XQ. "Ett toivuv Tode OKEWWHEOA, STIWS UN) HUGS Ta TOAAG 
tata ovoyata €¢ Tavtov teivovta e€artata, ei TH SVT HEV 
ol BEvEVOL aUTA SLavonGEvtEs ye EBEVTO WE iOVvtWV 
amtavtwv del kal peovtwy — paivovtal ydp Epotye kal 
aut@ oUtTw StavonOAvat — to 8’, €i EtTUXEV, OVX OUTWC 
EXEL, GAA’ OUTOL AUTO! Te WoTtEp Eic TLva Sivnv EUTIEGOVTEG 
KUKWVTAL Kal NUGs EPEAKOEVOL TIPOGEURGAAOUOLV. 
oKeWat ydp, W Paupdote Kpature, 6 EywWyE TOAAGKLG 


Ovetpwttw (Crat. 439b10-c7). 


SOCR. Let us now consider this, so that we may not be 
deceived by all these names pointing in the same 
direction: whether the name-givers really posited them 
thinking that everything is in perpetual motion and flux — 
for it seems to me that they did think so — or, by any 
chance, this is not the case, but they themselves, as 
though fallen into some whirlpool, are stirred into 
confusion and, dragging us together with them, might 
throw us too into the vortex. Examine now, wonderful 
Cratylus, what I often dream of. 


As Socrates points out here, at the very end of the etymological 
section, any present-day etymologist runs the risk of falling into 
the same whirlpool of confusion which held the ancient 
namegivers’ minds captive. In the final scene of the dialogue, 
Socrates reaches the conclusion that the namegivers’ misguided 
Heracliteanism must be rectified through philosophical 
investigation in order for names to fulfill the communicational 
function they are built for: in other words, to secure the only 
type of Op8dtn¢ that they can possibly attain. 

Once the naturalist thesis that names are ‘mimetic’ 
reproductions of things has been refuted,29 Socrates addresses 
the question of the ‘instructive’ capacity of names to teach us 
about the reality of things. If names were actual ‘teachers’ of 
reality, then there would be one and the same téxvn for both, 
since there is but one téxvn of things perfectly similar to each 
other. Moreover, assuming that the reality of things can only be 
learned through names leads to a hermeneutic circle, since one 
would have to imagine that the first vouo8Etat, too, could learn 
or ‘find’ (eUpetv) the truth from other linguistic sources even 
before establishing the first names (ta TIPWta Ovopata).3° 

True knowledge of reality, which is marked by intrinsic 
stability (BeBaLtotnc), cannot be achieved through names, but 
only through the things themselves.3! In contrast with the 
mistaken Heracliteanism of the early namegivers, knowledge is 
not acquired by ‘going with the flow’. Knowledge is such only 


insofar as it possesses the steadiness of being, as opposed to 
the constant flux of coming-into-being.32 In fact, stability itself is 
what makes it possible to attribute names to things, or indeed to 
practice any téxvn. This is doubtless part of the reason why, in 
the Gorgias and elsewhere, Plato uses the expression voOv ExEtlv 
(or the like) when programmatically defining téxvn against the 
backdrop of practices that cannot be classified as such.33 


OQ. OvKobv aTIOSElEEtc tous Pytopac vobv Exovtac kal 
TEXUNV THY PNtopLKny AAAG UN KOAaKELav, EE E€EAEYEAG; 
el SE HE EAOELG AVEAEYKTOV, Ol PHTOpEs oi TIOLOUVTEG Ev 
Taic TOAEoLv G Soke avtoic kai ol TUPAVVOL OUSEV AyaBov 
toUto KEKTNOovtal, fh S€ SUvapic EOTLV, WC OU HNC, 
aya8ov, to &€ Tloteiv dveu vob a Soke kal ov OpOAoyEic 
Kakov eivat (Gorg. 466e13-467a5). 


SOCR. Will you then prove that the orators possess 
intelligence, and that rhetoric is a craft, not a form of 
adulation, and thus refute me? Otherwise, if you will leave 
me unrefuted, the orators who do what they deem fit in 
their cities, and the tyrants, will acquire no good in doing 
this, given that power is indeed, as you claim, a good, but 
doing what one deems fit without intelligence is, as you 
yourself admit, an evil. 


In the above passage, the chiastic structure toUc pntopac voov 
EXovtac kal TExvNv Thy pNtoptknhy is very significant. The 
proximity of the two coordinated expressions seems to suggest 
that vobv éxovtas is, in fact, an etymological gloss on téxvnv,34 
which is explained as deriving from vobv éyetv in the Cratylus.35 
Socrates, of course, will go on to show that rhetoric is by no 
means a legitimate téxvn: thus, the pairing of OvouaottKknh and 
rhetoric in Socrates’ mouth towards the end of the Cratylus casts 
a somewhat dubious light on the art of naming itself.36 


5 Names and forms 


For Plato, any téxvn is required to aim at a specific good and to 


be able to provide a rational account (Adyoc) of the object and 
procedures used by the craftsman.37 Expertise, skill, and power 
are worthless and even dangerous without the application of 
voUc to the ultimate goal of each craft. Namegiving faces further 
challenges. In fact, due to their dependence on a world of flux, 
names have an inherent tendency to mislead and misrepresent 
reality.38 The god Pan, an embodiment of Adyos, has a twofold 
nature whose lower part is ‘goatlike’ (tpaytKdc) and prone to 
falsehood, much like language itself.39 

In the etymological section, on the other hand, the phrase 
Ovoua Evvoe_t is frequently used for ‘understanding a name’ 
etymologically:49 thus, acquiring voc seems to be the ultimate 
purpose of etymologizing. Furthermore, a name is often said to 
voetv something,41 i.e. ‘to signify’ something.42 In the face of 
the unceasing flow of coming-into-being, the art of correct 
namegiving and name-interpreting calls for a steady application 
of voUc, whose content is necessarily to be supplied by 
knowledge of the forms. 

This seems to be confirmed by Plato’s use of the expression 
voOv €xEtv in passages concerning the hierarchical classification 
of mental faculties, as is the case in book 6 of the Republic, 
shortly after the sun analogy and right before the Divided Line is 
introduced. 


OUtw toivuv kai TO thig Wuxf[s W5E VEL: 6TaV EV OU 
KOTOAGUTIEL GANGELA TE Kal TO Gv, Eig TOUTO aTtepetontal, 
EVONOEV TE Kal EyvwW auto kal vobv Exetv ~aivetat Stav 5& 
eic TO TH OKOTW KEKPAHEVOV, TO yLyVOHEVOV TE Kal 
aTtoAAUEVoV, S0EdZeEL te Kai GUBAUWTTEL Gvw Kai KaTW 
Tac 50Eac petaBaAAov, Kai EoLkev aU vobv OUK EXOVTL 
(Resp. 6.508d4-9). 


This way, conceive now of what concerns the soul: 
whenever it is fixed upon what is illuminated by truth and 
reality, it apprehends and knows it, and appears to possess 
intelligence. But when it focuses upon what is mixed with 
darkness, what comes to be and passes away, it forms 
opinions, its sight is weakened, and it changes opinion 


back and forth, appearing not to possess intelligence. 


The lower faculties of the soul, which focus on a perceptible 
world dominated by coming-into-being and passing-away, are 
limited to the domain of &0€a. By contrast, the soul only proves 
to voOv €xetv when it transcends the perceptible world and fixes 
its attention (note the stability verb: amtepeicetat) upon the 
domain of knowledge where the radiant light of truth and reality 
shines like that of the sun. As the sun lights up visible objects, so 
does the idea of the good illuminate intelligible forms.43 Even 
though this classification need not exactly be mapped onto the 
Cratylus’ theory of knowledge, it certainly provides a powerful 
clue as to what it might mean for the craftsman to apply, and 
hold on to, vo6c. 

The apprehension of the forms, on the other hand, is nota 
prerogative of the craftsman himself (in this case, the 
namegiver). Indeed, it does not fall into the category of any 
productive téxvn. It is helpful here to apply the distinction 
between producer’s craft and user’s craft, established by Plato 
in the tenth book of the Republic.“4 In order to build a lyre, a 
lyre-maker must receive instructions from a lyre-player, who 
knows what function the lyre is to perform and how the 
instrument is to perform it. Generally speaking, the user’s téxvn 
is conceptually and hierarchically superior to the corresponding 
producer's craft. 


6 Leaky pots 


The main raison d’étre of names has already been understood to 
be a functional and instrumental one: thus, their production 
requires a specific kind of expertise, that of the voyo8Etns. The 
namegiver’s activity will, however, need to be subordinated to 
that of the user of names, the dialectician. Therefore, insofar as 
it is to be a téxvn in the etymological sense proposed by 
Socrates, the namegivers’ activity not only has to abide by 
methodological standards of soundness and stability, but is also 
prevented from claiming epistemic and axiological autonomy, 


since it must be subjected to the oversight of philosophy. 

The need for philosophical direction in the art of language is 
thus confirmed by the requirements and limitations that Plato 
associates with expert knowledge. The etymological discussion 
clarifies that the semantic validity of language itself is not a 
given but needs to be ascertained and grounded, through a 
normative analysis, on a dialectical basis.45 Far from being self- 
regulating, the study of language must be anchored to a 
superior téxvn, i.e. to dialectical inquiry. 

In this sense, Socrates’ etymology of téxvn as €&tc vo is 
prescriptive rather than descriptive. The name, or rather its 
Origin, is meant to influence reality and stimulate a course of 
action: not the reverse.‘ This is not to say that Plato is 
advocating for the construction of a wholly new, ‘philosophical’ 
language d /a Leibniz (even though he does not only practice 
etymology across his dialogues, but frequently coins new Greek 
terms, such as Ovopatoupyos, which is not attested before the 
Cratylus).47 Rather, his concern is to show that the noetic 
apprehension of ontological realities is a fundamental 
prerequisite for a correct (i.e., dialectical) use of names, and that 
ontological truth cannot be attained through the etymological 
research of his (or Socrates’) contemporaries.48 

Etymology itself, in fact, does not satisfy the requirements 
for being a teéxvn: it cannot provide a rational account of its 
procedures, nor can it claim to voOv €yetv with respect to its 
ultimate goal.49 Part of Socrates’ ‘serious irony’ therefore 
consists in offering an etymological analysis of the word teéxvn 
which itself refutes the etymologists’ ambition to possess a 
texvn! No wonder that, in his final argument against the thesis 
that knowledge can be acquired through names, Socrates uses 
an image of ‘flawed’ craftsmanship to describe the namegivers’ 
conception of flux: to assume that the entire world is governed 
by change and movement is like assimilating all things to ‘leaky 
pots’. 


oU6dé Tlavu vobv Exovtoc avOpwrtou EmttpeWavta 
OVOHAOLV auto kal Thy avtod Wuxnv Separtevetv, 


TIETILOTEUKOTA EKELVOLG Kal Toic BEWEVOLG AUT, 
SttoxupiZeoGat We tt EiSota, kal aUtoO te kal THV 6vtWwy 
KOTAYLYVWOKELV WG OUSEV UYyLEG OUSEVOG, GAAA TIavta 
Wottep Kepauta pet [...] (Crat. 440c3-8). 


[SOCR.] Nor is it worthy of a person of sense, having 
entrusted the care of oneself and one’s soul to names, full 
of confidence in them and those who posited them, to rest 
assured of knowing something and to condemn oneself 
and reality for the fact that nothing at all is sound, but 
everything flows like ceramic vases [...] 


Socrates’ simile employs defective products of artisanal 
technique as a vehicle in order vividly to represent the 
namegivers’ equally faulty conception of nature (the tenor). 
Craft is, indeed, a re-creation of nature, but not in the sense in 
which the dizzy Heraclitean namegivers understood it. 

In fact, the namegiving craftsman does not merely ‘mimic’ 
nature, but rather intervenes upon the pre-existing nature of 
things and is guided by it at once.°9 Albeit used in the familiar 
sense of ‘being reasonable’, the expression voOv €xetv in this 
passage inevitably recalls Socrates’ etymology of téxvn: quite 
ironically, it is used to deny epistemic validity to the theoretical 
assumptions underlying the etymological study carried out in 
the dialogue. As a result, any attempt to acquire knowledge 
through the etymological study of language is not worthy of 
‘someone who has voic’, as Socrates puts it here. 


7 Abrief conclusion 


For Plato, names are ‘conventional’ insofar as they are products 
of craftsmanship, but ‘natural’ insofar as they are crafted in 
accordance with the normative model provided by the forms, i.e. 
under the guidance of dialectic. In the domain of language, both 
UOltc and vouos are ultimately subject to the action of 
craftsmanship. This way, the Cratylus succeeds in overcoming 
the aporetic dilemma between the naturalist and the 
conventionalist position, both of which are centered upon the 


structure and constitution, rather than the function, of names 
themselves.°1 More than the end, however, this is the beginning 
of the story. 

Anumber of other issues, in fact, are raised but not solved in 
the dialogue. Here, for example, Plato does not address the 
problem of what voUc exactly is and how it is to operate. In the 
Republic, for instance, voGc is described as the part of soul 
inherently related to the intelligible (vontov);>2 being superior 
to S&tdvota, voc appears to entail an intuitive access to the 
world of forms.°3 For Plato, however, noetic intuition is not a 
sudden insight alien to discursive research, but rather the 
coronation of a long process of investigating and understanding 
the deep relational structure of being.°4 In the Cratylus, at any 
rate, the question of how dialectic itself can achieve a noetic, 
non-procedural insight into ontological reality without resorting 
to the tools of language?> is left unanswered. 
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Notes 


The title of my paper is deliberately reminiscent of that 
used by Silverman (1992), who stresses the importance 
of the notion of nature (Uotc) in the Cratylus: I focus 
instead on the idea of art (t€xvn). My best thanks are 
due to Arnaud Zucker and the audience of the Etygram 
2016 conference. 


The etymologies of vonote, teéxvn, Unxavn, 60Ea are 
lumped together under the label of ‘moral notions’ 
(vaguely related to the domain of Wuxn), which 
Hermogenes exhorts Socrates to analyze: cf. Crat. 408d- 
410e. 


Texts from Burnet’s OCT edition; translations mine. 


The adverb used by Hermogenes (yAtoypws) literally 
means ‘stickily’ or ‘viscously’. The word is used again by 
Socrates himself, when he mentions the ‘sticky trail that 
resemblance has to travel’ (Crat. 435c4-5; cf. Sedley 
2003, 141), explicitly referring to the téyvn analogy and 
arguing that the names’ resemblance to their referent 
has very little relevance when it comes to the 
correctness of names themselves (see further Ademollo 
2011, 416-417). 


Socrates seems to admit of variations at the level of the 
signifier which do not affect the intrinsic relationship at 
the level of the signified, between the name and the 
named thing. In other words, the ‘rules of the game’ 
internal to the ‘linguistic game’ of etymology allow for 
arbitrary adjustments in the phonetic shape of a word 
(cf. Crat. 393d-394c). 


Throughout the dialogue, etymological procedures 
strongly presuppose diachrony, even though many 
etymologies seem to be treated synchronically (see 
further Baxter 1992, 58; Rosenmeyer 1998, 52). 


The Cratylus offers the only occurrences of the verb 
Tpaywdéw in Plato (here and at 418d4). 


Crat. 414e2-3. 


Cf., however, Aronadio 2011, 85-87; Gatti 2006, 369; 
Riley 2005, 93. Genette (1976, 14) rightly identifies one 
of the main conceptual pivots of the Cratylus as the 
issue of craftsmanship and artisanal production, “l’un 
des terrains favoris de la dialectique socratique- 
platonicienne”: names are relational tools of 
communication, and fashioning a name means building 
a tool. 


Cf. Crat. 387a-390e, 423d-425a, 428e-429b. 
Crat. 389c2-390a2. 

Crat. 388b13-c1. 

Crat. 428e4-429a1. 


Procl., In Crat. 16 = DK 68 B 26 (on which see further 
Goldschmidt 1982, 65; Pagliaro 1956, 57; Van den Berg 
2008, 103-106). 


See further Ewegen 2014, 81. 
Cf. Crat. 425a4. 

Sluiter 2015, 904. 

Cf. Crat. 421a-d. 


As Sluiter (2015, 910) observes, whenever Plato rejects a 
certain discourse as a valid method for reaching 
philosophical truth, Socrates is “shown to have absolute 
mastery of it”. For a different view, cf. Sedley 2003, 41- 
50. 


Cf. also Crat. 426b5-6, where Socrates calls his own 
etymologies UBptottKka kai yeAota; at Crat. 400b4-7, the 
etymology of Wuxn is labeled as both texvikwtepov and 
yeAotov. The disingenuous tone of the etymological 
section is also given away by Socrates’ frequent resort 
to ‘artifice’, unxavn (cf. Crat. 409d3, 416a4, 425d6), 
which is etymologized right after téyvn (Crat. 415a). 


See especially Ademollo 2011, 238-240; Aronadio 2011, 
146; Barney 2001, 50-51; Goldschmidt 1982, 145 fn. 1; 
Sedley 2003, 33; Silverman 1992. For a different view, cf. 
e.g. Keller 2000 and Lallot 1991, 141. 


Cf. e.g. Crat. 414b3. 


See e.g. Barney 2001, 56; Gulley 1962, 75; Kahn 1973, 
153; Sedley 2003, 112. According to Baxter (1992, 107), 
the polemical target of the etymological section is no 
specific current of thought in particular, but rather “a 
culture-wide mistaken belief in the power of names” 
(which obviously presupposes a fairly educated 
audience). 


See e.g. Crat. 411d4-8, 416a10-b5, 421b4. 


Crat. 437c3-8. Thus, etymologizing on Heraclitean 
premises leads to intestine conflicts among names: 
whereas the theory of flux suggests that knowledge- 
terms relating to movement are positive and ‘static’ 
terms denote error or ignorance, Socrates will show 
that the very opposite holds true (see further Dixsaut 
2000, 173). 


The centrality of the téyvn etymology is emphasized by 
the surrounding discussions: it is preceded by a 
reference to ta omtoudata and followed by the 
treatment of such ethically loaded words as apeth and 
kakia. Aronadio (2011, 99) rightly observes that the 
etymologies of such terms as 6voua, dAnGEta, PeGSoc 
and 6v are very significant from a Platonic perspective: 
Texvn itself should be added to the list. Precisely 
because of its bizarre phonetic artificiality, the 
etymology of texvn needs to be justified on a deeper, 
conceptual basis. In the case of other etymologies (e.g. 
Epufic/Epunveuc at Crat. 407e5-408a5), the phonetic 
proximity of the words makes it possible to read the 
etymological account as primarily based on a subtle jeu 
de mots. 


Sedley 2003, 159 fn. 21. 
Crat. 411b4-c5. 


The comparison between namegiving and painting at 
Crat. 424d is not meant to attribute “mimetic 
limitations” to the téxvn of naming (Ewegen, 2014, 88), 
but precisely to undermine Cratylus’ theory of the 
mimetic resemblance between names and named 
objects. 


Crat. 438b1. 


In antiquity, Galen (On Anatomical Procedures 2.580-581 


Kuhn) attributed this view to both Plato and himself: 
see further Nathalie Rousseau in this collection of 
essays. 


Similarly, stability (BeBatdotns) is altogether denied to 
names in Epist. 7.343b1. 


Cf. also Resp. 6.506c6-9, 7.534b3-6, and Theaet. 167d7. 
For Plato’s use of the expression in the idiomatic sense 
of ‘paying attention’ or ‘being in one’s right mind’, cf. 
e.g. Phaedr. 274a1, Protag. 324a7, Resp. 3.416c5, Leg. 
5.747e6. 


In fact, this is not the only case of Platonic re-working of 
the Cratylus’ etymologies in other dialogues. At Phaedo 
80d-e, for instance, the mention of Hades is juxtaposed 
with the adjective a.6éc ‘invisible’, which is one of the 
etymological explanations proposed for the name of 
Hades in the Cratylus itself (Crat. 403a-404b). I am 
indebted to Dr. Francesca Scrofani for this point. 


For a similar expression (T1pdc¢EEtc Tob vob) used in 
conjunction with téxvn, cf. e.g. Resp. 3.407b2. The 
phrase also recurs quite frequently in the Hippocratic 
treatises (cf. e.g. Regimen in Acute Diseases, 2: €uoi &' 
aVSavel HEV Ev TION TH TEXVN TIPOGEXELV TOV VOOV), 
denoting the adequate practical application of 
procedures established within a teéxvn (see further 
Knutzen 1964, 1.1333). 


Crat. 425a1-b3. See further Aronadio 2011, 183. 


Gorg. 500e4-501a3, Phaedr. 270e3; cf. also Theaet. 
202c1-5, Hipp. Mai. 285c-d, Hipp. Min. 368d. 


Cf. Barney 2001, 73. 


Crat. 408c6-9. The etymology is clearly ironical yet 
perfectly consistent with Plato’s well-known assessment 


of tragic poetry (as expressed in book 10 of the Republic 
and elsewhere). This is just one example of the fact that 
ironical and serious threads are constantly intertwined 
throughout the etymological section of the dialogue (cf. 
also the long discussion of justice at Crat. 412c-413d). 


See e.g. Crat. 398c, 398e, 399a, 401d, 411¢c, 418b. 
See Crat. 397e, 407e, 416a, 416b, 418b. 

See further Rijlaarsdam 1978, 146. 

See also Resp. 6.506c6-9. 


Resp. 10.601d1-2. On the hierarchy of texval, see 
further Balansard 2001, 73-74; Cambiano 19912, 181. 
On Plato's conception of téxvn in general, see also 
Brisson 2013 and Roochnik 1996. 


See Cambiano 19912, 183. 


See Daniel Petit’s definition of “performative” and 
“causal” etymology in this same collection of essays. 


For Plato’s linguistic coinages, see further Aronadio 
2011, 204. As for the Leibnizian idea of a grammatica 
universalis, Kahn (1973, 167) rightly asserts that Plato is 
not interested in the uto-pian project of founding an 
‘ideal language’, whose elements must be as natural as 
possible: in fact, he constructs that model in order to 
prove that the (etymological) study of words does not 
lead to a better understanding of things as they are. For 
Plato’s readiness to etymologize in dialogues other 
than the Cratylus, see e.g. Phaedr. 244b6-d5 and Leg. 
957c (see further Barney 2001, 71). 


On pre-Platonic etymological practices, see further 
Peraki-Kyriakidou 2002; Sedley 2003, 70. 


This did not stop some ancient commentators of the 
Cratylus, such as Proclus, from being convinced that 
etymology is in fact a téxvn (see Van den Berg 2008, 
128-129). 


Cf. Crat. 389a5-c6. In order for there to be a téxvn 
OVOHAOTLKN, Names must be more than a mere acoustic 
imitation of things: otherwise, naming would inevitably 
fall under the category of pouotKn or ypagLKn TEXVN. 
According to the ‘mimetic’ account, it is through 
articulated sounds and syllables that a name 
reproduces the essence of a thing. Correspondingly, the 
Ovopaottkoc is defined as a person capable of 
‘revealing’ (SnAoGv) that essence (Crat. 424a6). The 
TEXVN OVOYaoTLKN is then characterized as a 
compositional craft operating with ‘atomic’ elements 
which imitate specific features of extra-linguistic reality 
(Crat. 424d-e; for the possible Democritean echo, see 
e.g. Derbolav 1953, 24). A fragmentary, ‘atomistic’ 
ontology of flux is thus subreptitiously introduced, one 
that is obviously at odds with the stable and ‘static’ 
theory of being sketched by Socrates (in fact, the 
conception of Ovopaottknh as a ‘compositional’ and 
‘atomic’ craft directly contradicts the ‘static’ definition 
of téxvn itself given in the etymological section). Soon 
afterwards, the identification of a precise 
correspondence between the linguistic ototyeta and 
elements of reality turns out to be ultimately impossible 
(see Crat. 432a-c). In the Theaetetus (201e-202c), 
Socrates makes the similar point that truth cannot lie in 
the single elements of language, but only in their 
combination (see further Burkert 1970, 453). For the 
relationship between the Cratylus and the Theaetetus, 
see notably Barney 2001, 172-176 and Annas 1982. 


For this point, see notably Aronadio 2002a, 140 and 
Kraus 1987, 201. For a different view, see Schofield 1982, 


79. 


Cf. especially Resp. 6.511d6-e4. See further Dixsaut 
2000, 66; Ferrari 2005; Kahn 1986. 


The fact that knowledge implies ‘being able to give an 
account of knowledge’ does not exclude the possibility 
of intuitive and non-discursive insight (see Silverman 
2001, 42). 


Cf. Silverman 2001, 26; Aronadio 2002b, 50-51. 


Propositional Adyoc seems to be, for Plato, the only 
means of dialectical inquiry available to embodied souls 
(see further Trabattoni 2016, 136). 


Etymological Proximities and Onomastics: 
From Aristotle to Ammonius of Hermeias 


Maria Chriti 


1 Introduction: from the origins to the Cratylus 


The subject of this paper is Aristotle’s etymological/ semantic 
policies in name-assigning, as considered by his Neoplatonic 
commentator Ammonius of Hermeias, the head of Alexandria's 
school, whose positions and methods were formed according to 
a particular exegetical tradition. 

The present discussion does not concern approaches to a 
certain etymological decoding, but the relation between 
etymology and onomastics, i.e., the use of given etymologies in 
attribution of names, as practiced by Aristotle and 
acknowledged by Ammonius, an interpretation intrinsically 
related to the debate over the natural or conventional character 
of language. Ancient etymology in general was connected with 


the issue of the nature of language through a process of 
philosophical osmosis, cast in terms of the relation between 
words and their signifieds; this is why both Aristotle’s 
formulations and Ammonius’ comments on them should be 
contextualized historically and philosophically. 

Ancient Greek etymologies in general depict aspects of 
philosophical reflection on language. However, authors of 
antiquity did not aim at reconstructing the origins of a word,! as 
contemporary etymological research is bound to do, but they 
were interested in the relation between a word and its 
meaning,2 a meaning that ancient etymologists were not 
interested in identifying, since they concentrated on detecting 
its relation with a specific vocal sound. This is why linguistically 
“incorrect” etymologies were accepted, even more than one, for 
one and the same word, as long as they could give to ancient 
thinkers “sound” reasons for a word’s relation to its signified. 
Ineke Sluiter could not have put it more aptly:3 ancient 
etymology is about semantics, in the sense that what is 
investigated is the meanings’ connections to respective words. 

Primitive etymological insights are traceable in the Pre- 
Socratic fragments,‘ while texts of drama also frame such 
considerations,° the most famous being that of the Chorus in 
the Agamemnon to explain the etymology of Helen’s name.® An 
intense interest in language is expressed by the Sophists, who 
are concerned with the “nature vs. convention” debate. The 
Sophists argue that language is fundamentally conventional, 
and consequently we can change or correct it.’ 

The two main opposite views are revealed in Plato’s Cratylus, 
the first linguistic text where several etymologies are set 
forward. The subject of the work is the “correctness of names (= 
words)”:8 in conversation with Socrates, Hermogenes claims 
that names are imposed by human beings in a completely 
conventional way, while Cratylus objects that names depict the 
substance of the things. According to Heraclitean? Cratylus, 
names were given by a superior power,19 defined as a “god/ 
daemon” by Socrates.11 Cratylus claims that all names were 
once correct but were distorted during their use and only via 


etymologies can we arrive at their etymon. Etymologies play a 
particular role in this dialogue and have recently been assessed 
as considerations on a range of basic philosophical concepts 
which attracted the interest of ancient reflection. 12 

Socrates attempts to compromise the two extremities by 
arguing that a name functions as a didactic tool and as an 
imitation which is natural in the sense of fitting the nature of 
what is named.13 However, Socrates’ deconstruction of names, 
although conveying valuable information on the things’ 
attributes, reveals their inadequacy to provide access to 
things.14 


2 Aristotle on name-giving 


There is no definite conclusion at the end of the Cratylus, but 
Aristotle is considered!> to give one at the beginning of On 
Interpretation: words are conventional, and his terms symbols 
(oUpBoAa) and by-convention (kata ouvOnkny) stand in contrast 
to the Socratic too/.1® Nevertheless, Aristotle’s approach is not 
identical to Hermogenes’ conventionalism,'/ as he does not 
maintain that any person can assign any name he wishes but 
that a word's use is established “when it becomes a symbol”, 18 
which means that its practice is agreed upon by the speakers of 
a linguistic community. Aristotle’s particular interest in the 
factor of agreement when it comes to linguistic use is not 
undervalued by the absence of criticism against Cratylus’ 
etymologies,19 since he likewise often refers to the “unfolding” 
of certain words,2° following the usual ancient etymological 
approach noted just above. Aristotle obviously accepts the 
specific conventions that provide him with a satisfactory 
exegetical (and not necessarily linguistic) explanation of words’ 
relations to their respective meanings, as he is not concerned 
about a word's historical re-constitution: thus, he explains, e.g., 
the etymology of n@tkh ap_eth from €80c based on the relation 
between ‘character’ and ‘habit’21 and ai€rp from aii + Oet,22 
borrowing from the Cratylus23 and not following its linguistic 
relation to aiOetv. 


Aristotle’s linguistic conceptualization does not only pertain 
to etymological analysis of words but also to the use of 
etymologies in his own name-assigning and name-coining, as he 
frequently nominalizes for what he treats. In fact, scholarship 
owes to him the systematization of terms in several disciplinary 
fields.24 Aristotle's language and new terms have created 
debates among scholars, such as in the case of his categories- 
terms.25 In the respective treatise (Categories) he states that 


It may sometimes be necessary even to invent names, if no 
name exists in relation to which a thing would be given in 
a familiar way [oikeiwc].26 


Therefore, he suggests, we should invent names for “unnamed 
subjects” under discussion, but only on the condition that the 
new word is given oikeiwse, ‘in a familiar way’.2”7 The adverb 
oiketwe should attract our attention when applied by Aristotle 
for linguistic use, as he often combines it with forms of the verb 
amtoSiSwut (‘to define’)28 or A€yw, so as to express that 
something is rendered in accordance with a certain linguistic 
usage.29 Particularly interesting is a text from his Meteorology, 
where he uses the term oikeiwe to approve of an established 
linguistic use on the basis of an etymological affinity (Arist., 
Meteorology 347a10-12): 


oikelWs Ta OvOaTA Toic TaGEOLV KEtTAL Kal TLOLV 
SLapopaic autWv: totayv HEV yap Kata HLKpa WEpNTaAL, 
Wakddec, dtav S€ kata pEiGw HOpLa, VETOG KaAEtTAL. 


Names have been given familiarly to incidents and their 
various differences; thus, when it rains in small drops this 
is called ‘drizzle’, while when it rains more heavily this is 
called ‘rain/shower’. (my transl.) 


Apparently, the use of the terms Wakadec and vetoce is justified 
by Aristotle by the fact that they are familiar due to their 
closeness to a given etymology: the form Wekasc (from Wakdc) 


means ‘drop of rain’ and is etymologically related with the verb 
WakdaGw (‘to rain in small drops’), while the form Uetdc means 
‘rain’ and derives from the verb Uw (‘to rain’). Aristotle stays 
faithful to the conceptual and etymological proximity that the 
nouns have with their respective verbs and, what is more, he 
adopts their slight semantic differentiation on the basis of their 
etymology, due to which they have been assigned oiketwe. 

According to Aristotle’s own statements, the concepts of 
convention and familiarity seem to be compatible and, in fact, 
should be combined in human name-attribution: speakers 
decide what names to credit, but their decisions should result in 
“familiar names”. Aristotle’s own suggestions of names adhere 
to his advice, as he does not propose random appellations for 
the new subjects that he discusses: e.g., the category of “doing” 
is designated by “ttotetv”, the infinitive of Totew meaning ‘to 
do’,30 qutoyatoc (‘automatic’ for inanimate objects) is used by 
him with the meaning of ‘spontaneity’,31 and he defines kevov 
(‘void’) as ‘bereft of body’.32 So also are the cases of 6p0c 
(‘limit’), used and established by Aristotle as ‘term of a 
premise’,33 and oyf\ya (‘form, figure’), used by Aristotle in logic 
as ‘figure of a syllogism'34 and also as ‘the grammatical form of 
a premise’.35 Nor is Aristotle distanced from these same 
tactics36 in naming his famous évteAexeEta, even if he creates a 
totally new word in this case. The existent words €v, TEAOG, EXW, 
along with their practiced etymologies and semantic contents, 
are coined to denote the composite new concept, “the inner 
power guiding to a goal”, “the power that keeps a body 
orientated to its goal”:37 evteAExeELa is also suggested oikeiws, 
since it derives from widely used linguistic utterances, the 
meanings of which, as depicted by their respective etymologies, 
are coined in the new nomination. 

Consequently, oiketwe in linguistic use means for Aristotle 
“using a word which is etymologically related to utterances that 
have already been brought into the service of speakers”. It is on 
the basis of existent words and on what Aristotle holds as their 
etymological content that he suggests a “new” term, either by 
extending the meaning of an existing word or by coining one of 


his own.38 
3 Ammonius on Aristotle as a name-giver 


Ammonius of Hermeias treats Aristotle’s linguistic behavior 
from the perspective of the two Neoplatonic commentatory 
principles, i.e., the “principle of agreement”39 between Plato 
and Aristotle and the principle “explaining Aristotle from 
Aristotle”.40 Ammonius presents the distinctive case of a 
Neoplatonic commentator who is vividly occupied with issues of 
language“! and he is the only one, to our knowledge, who 
applies the principle of agreement between Plato and Aristotle42 
regarding their linguistic views.43 Ammonius claims that 
Aristotle fundamentally agrees with Plato in terms of his 
approach to language and, according to the commentator, 
Plato’s views are expressed by Socrates in the Cratylus,44 who 
mediates the two extreme positions of his interlocutors: 
Ammonius believes that Aristotle is in harmony with what Plato 
expresses through Socrates,?9 i.e., a wise reconciliation of the 
two contrasted opinions held in the dialogue. 

To comprehend Ammonius’ effort, it has to be primarily 
stressed that he doesn’t have to delve into Aristotle’s refutation 
of Cratylus’ view, as the philosopher explicitly declares the 
conventional character of language. However, Ammonius needs 
to certify that Aristotle neither adopts the attitude of 
Hermogenes, since he argues that Aristotle expresses Socrates’ 
moderated stance. The expounder resorts to Aristotle’s texts to 
retrieve his examples, following the respective principle 
(“explaining Aristotle from Aristotle”): he declares that Aristotle 
expresses his opposition to Hermogenes’ extreme 
conventionalism in numerous cases in his treatises by showing 
that he considers names as “consonant with things” (Amm., On 
Interpretation 37.18-19): 


SnNAot SE toto Ev TOAAAIs THY TIPAyHATELWV EaUTOD, 
oUUMwva SElKVUVAL TOIc TIPAyHAOL Ta OVOHATA 
TIELPWHEVOG. 


He makes that clear in many of his treatises, where he 
attempts to show that names are consonant with things. 
(transl. Blank) 


What does Ammonius mean by arguing that Aristotle reveals his 
consent with Socrates (and consequently Plato) by using words 
“consonant with things”? In what way does Aristotle express 
Socrates’ compromising and moderating stance towards the 
two opposite views on language? Before citing specific 
examples, we can gain a clue about the character of such 
Aristotelian utterances from Ammonius’ perspective by focusing 
on his statement a little later to the effect that “since words are 
attributed by a name-giver in a familiar way (oikeiwc) to things, 
they could be called as by-nature”.46 Consequently, the “familiar 
way” of name-imposing is acknowledged by Ammonius as “by- 
nature”, i.e., in contrast to Hermogenes’ view. Moreover, in his 
commentary on the Categories where Ammonius discusses 
Aristotle’s advice for creating words, as cited above, he relates 
oikelWc to the concept of ‘common habit/ custom’ by pointing 
out that Aristotle advises us to assign names (OvopatoTtotetv) in 
a familiar way (oikelwe) if a name does not exist in our 
customary use (év Tf Kolvf ouvnOsia).47 Therefore, Aristotle’s 
encouragement to invent names if we are at a loss for words 
does not go unnoticed by his commentator and, in Ammonius’ 
eyes, there are words assigned by Aristotle “in a familiar way” 
which are subsequent to common linguistic habits and for this 
reason can be considered “by-nature”. For Ammonius, this 
obviously reveals that Aristotle does not adopt Hermogenes’ 
extreme conventionalism. 

Ammonius acknowledges as such some of Aristotle’s words 
cited right above, including the case of évteAeyxeta.48 The 
commentator states for the above cases of Aristotle’s words that 
“ ..[these names] show clearly what the Philosopher thought 
about these matters [regarding the character of language]”.49 
The common attribute of all Aristotelian words which are 
“consonant with things” was discussed in the previous section 
and is that the philosopher uses them without differentiating 


himself from their accepted etymological/ semantic status. If 
special attention is paid to the fact that most of these words are 
attributed to new subjects and, given their qualification by 
Ammonius as “compatible with things”, a question naturally 
raised is: “which things does Ammonius mean”? Does the 
Neoplatonist refer to “already named things”, or does he mean 
“things under discussion, i.e., with no name yet”? 

It would be sound to investigate both options: if Ammonius 
sustains that the “new words” are in accordance with things 
which are already signified, then he can only be talking about 
these words’ etymological/semantic connections to things they 
already designate, such as the case of kevov, etymologically/ 
semantically related to ‘void’, which however is proposed for 
‘bereft of body’. Alternatively, if Ammonius means that “new 
words” are consonant with “new/unnamed things”, then a 
second question is raised: how are “new words” considered 
compatible with the “new things” they are bound to represent? 
In other words, how can a suggested word be “consonant” with 
a new subject under treatment? 

The only way to conceive of such a compatibility seems to 
include the current concept which is signified by the suggested 
word (or certain of its parts e.g., in the case of EvteAEyxeELa), 
expressed only via the respective given etymology. Ammonius 
explicitly declares that things can only be depicted by means of 
concepts (vonpata) in a) his formulaic expression of the 
purpose (= subject-matter) of the Categories,°° b) his 
considerations of Aristotle’s “semantic triangle”>! and ¢) his 
commentary on the Analytics:52 words signify things via 
concepts. Ammonius argues that only concepts can be 
“principally and immediately” (Tpwtwe kai TpOGEXHc) 
designated by words®3 and applied to things that we want to 
represent or to access.°4 The importance that Ammonius credits 
to concepts in terms of signification can be of assistance when 
we attempt to decipher his claim that Aristotle’s words are 
“consonant with things”: in either of our options just discussed, 
the safest way to comprehend Ammonius’ argument, is to 
conceive of a bond between a) the new concepts that Aristotle 


wants to treat and b) the vocabulary that he has at his disposal, 
by means of the already named concepts, i.e., by means of the 
disposed etymon. The designation process that Aristotle seems 
to follow from Ammonius’ point of view demands departure 
from the new concept in question and a return to it witha 
proposed word, whether it is a new word or an existing one with 
a more particular meaning, but in both cases it is the given 
etymon which apparently provides him with specific potential:>> 


Fig. 1: From new concepts to new etymological relations. 


In the above procedure, there are two affinities which permit the 
attribution of a word to the subject under discussion: It is the 
semantic/ conceptual proximity between what he wants to 
name and what is already named that constitutes the basis of 
the procedure of naming what is new, as the named concepts 
are those that supply the philosopher with the linguistic deposit, 
so as to pick a suitable word or to coin a new one. Semantic 
proximity is the first crucial step but the decisive step for a 
name-giving is the etymological proximity between the 
utterance in use and the new suggested one. 

Our discussion of Ammonius’ analysis can be completed by 
what he says in his commentary on Porphyry’s Introduction, 
where he also considers the necessity of suggesting “familiar 
names”.°6 In this text, the Neoplatonist underlines the need of 
“each art” to invent new names for subjects that emerge, names 
which could probably seem strange to the listeners/ learners. 
This particular necessity has to be dealt with by each art’s own 
“tools”, i.e., by the disposable means of each field, so that the 
new attributions are familiar to those who perceive them; 
Ammonius gives an example with the distinctive case of 
geometers, who have named the diverse types of triangles 
according to the characteristics of the shapes’ sides, i.e., based 
on the existing names of the specific features. Ammonius’ 
exposition here crystallizes the co-existence of the Platonic/ 
Socratic concept of ‘art’>7 with the Socratic ‘tool’, as well as with 
Aristotle’s oiketwe, into a coherent narrative. Ammonius 


combines ideas which were considered to be separated up to his 
time and the outcome is that he applies for the first time such 
an interpretation of a thinker’s linguistic behaviour, by 
rendering semantic/etymological affinities as “tools” of the art 
of naming exercised by geometers and other savants;>8 
familiarity based on disposable etymologies is presupposed for 
clarity and every science should use its “familiar tools” in order 
to assign understandable names. 

The invention of “new names”, based upon widely accepted 
etymological/semantic contents, certifies for Ammonius that 
names are not random in Aristotle’s own linguistic use, leading 
to the wished conclusion, i.e., that the philosopher does not 
adopt Hermogenes’ “total arbitrariness” regarding language: 
extreme arbitrariness is now proved to be ruled out by 
“Ammonian” Aristotle, who agrees with Plato as represented by 
Socrates in terms of his approach to language, for this very 
reason. 


4 Concluding remarks 


Let us recapitulate: Aristotle in On Interpretation declares the 
conventional nature of language, although he doesn’t seem to 
disapprove his current etymological analysis. Ammonius’ aim is 
to provide evidence for the agreement between Aristotle and 
Plato in terms of their linguistic approaches and, apparently, he 
is faced with Aristotle’s declaration that language is a product of 
convention. To moderate the “superficial” inconsistencies 
between the two thinkers, Ammonius turns from Aristotle’s 
theory to Aristotle’s practice and becomes the first interpreter to 
trace the philosopher’s restrictions to linguistic convention as 
they pertain to etymological/ semantic familiarity. 

Etymological proximities as exploited in total harmony with 
human habit is an issue deeply plumbed by Ammonius via 
Aristotelian onomastics and, not only does the Neoplatonic 
commentator approve of name-attribution supported by 
disposable vocabulary, but he also theorizes it by 
contextualizing it within the discussion on the character of 


language. Thus, Aristotle's oikeiwe, which refers to semantic/ 
etymological proximities, is interpreted as a refutation of 
Hermogenes’ extreme conventionalism, and these affinities are 
explicitly rendered by Ammonius as “tools” of disciplinary fields 
in name-assigning. 

Aristotle’s and other philosophers’ name-giving policies had 
been pointed out before Ammonius;>9 nevertheless, he is the 
first to emphasize the importance of the relation between new 
words and disposable signified contents, i.e., the building of new 
semantic/ etymological connections, on the basis of “old 
etymologies”. As it can be deduced from his general underlining 
of vonpyata, being primarily designated by words, as well as 
from his qualification of “new words” as “consonant with 
things”, Ammonius’ perspective of Aristotelian nominations 
certifies what has been stressed by contemporary scholarship 
about the importance of semantics in ancient etymological 
approaches. 

According to Ammonius, the fact that Aristotle leans on 
existent words is due to their etymology, i.e., their decoded 
signifieds, which are related to the one he wants to name. In 
Ammonius’ treatment, new semantic/verbal connections are 
erected because older links are taken for granted: new 
etymological affinities are essentially built upon given ones, 
because specific unfolded meanings are used to fold other ones, 
i.e., previous relations between words and meanings are 
activated so as to establish new ones, a practice which has much 
in common with ancient approaches that are considered as 
“etymological” by contemporary scholars. 
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Notes 


See the characteristic examples given by Sluiter 2015, 
902 ff. 


See Sedley 1998, 140-142; Sluiter 2015, 896-890. 
Sluiter 2015, 900. 


See, e.g., fr. 23 DK: Heraclitus, supporting the 
“coexistence of opposites”, refers to the consideration 
of the ‘unjust’ as a condition for approaching the 
concept of ‘just’. On the development of philosophical 
thought on the nature of language from the Pre- 
Socratics to Plato, see Blank 2000, 400-404; Sluiter 2000; 
Law 2003, 13-51; Frede/Inwood 2005, with the 
respective bibliography. See also Kotzia/Chriti 2014, I- 
U3: 


Thus, Strepsiades in Aristophanes’ Clouds names his 
son Pheidonides (PetSwvidns) in reference to his 
father’s stinginess (weiSopat = ‘spare persons and 
things’): Clouds 65 ff.; see Thompson 2007, 678. 


Aesch., Agamemnon 681-698; see Sluiter 2015, 908-909. 
Later, a category of names denotes concepts and ideals 
such as ‘virtue’, ‘glory’, ‘power’, ‘bravery’ etc (see 
Thompson 2007, 680). Paronyms described social/family 
status or a corporeal/ mental feature; see, e.g., Strabo 
13.2.1.7-11: Theophrastus was named after his divine 


gift of eloquence, while his real name was the ‘ill-sound’ 
Tyrtamus. 


See Kotzia/Chriti 2014, 1.2. The Protagorean homo 
mensura (“Of all things the measure is man”: fr. 80B1 
Dk) is also activated in language. Protagoras corrects 
Homer by saying that in the Il/iad’s first verse Homer 
should have used a wish instead of a command (Arist., 
Poetics 1456b14 ff. = 80A1 DK). Aristotle also refers to 
Protagoras’ conviction that the female nouns pfvtc 
(‘wrath’) and ttnAné (‘helmet’) should have been of 
male gender because of the “gender” of the respective 
concepts (Sophistical Refutations 173b17-22). 


"Ovoua can be ‘said in two ways’ (Siy@c Aeyouevov) in 
ancient linguistic thinking, as stressed by Aristotle (On 
Interpretation 16b19-20): a) it is every ‘meaningful 
utterance’ and consequently pnyata are also Ovouata; 
b) in a categorical statement, a name designates the 
agent of a verb, the subject. For a more recent survey on 
the development of the term 6voua see Wouters/ 
Swiggers 2014. 


On the tendency to connect Heraclitus’ approach to 
constant change with Cratylus’ view (“Heraclitean” 
Cratylus), see Aristotle’s Metaphysics A 6, 987a32; M 4, 
1078b12; [ 5, 1010a7; see the discussion of Dalimier 
1998, 24; Irwin 1977, 1-13; Baxter 1992, 26; Mouraviev 
1994, 508. 


Cratylus 438c. 

Cratylus 429a. 

Dalimier 1998, 38-47. See also Sedley 1998, 149 ff. 
Cratylus 388b13-c1; 423b9-11. 


See Dalimier 1998, 50-51; see also Sedley 1998, 144-146, 


as well as Sluiter 2015, 910-913. 


For a comparative survey of the two works in 
contemporary literature, see Dalimier 1998, 
Introduction; Struck 2004, 83; Van den Berg 2008. 


On Interpretation 16a26-28, 17b13-17. For a detailed 
discussion of Aristotle’s “semantic passage” see the 
classical surveys of Kretzmann 1974, 3 and Irwin 1982; 
see also Weidemann 1991, 170-173 and 176ff.; Manetti 
1996; Sedley 1998; Verbeke 1996; Ax 2000, 59-63; Arens 
2000, 367-370; Modrak 2001, 1. On Aristotle’s semantics 
in particular, see Kotzia/Chriti 2014; Chriti 2018. In 
Sophistical Refutations too (165a6 ff.) Aristotle declares 
that words are symbols of things which cannot be 
brought in front of us when we talk about them. 


Cratylus 386a ff. 


Arist., On Interpretation 17a1-2. See also the discussion 
in Chriti 2019b. 


As Sedley stresses (1998, 142), the dialogue’s 
etymologies were generally accepted by ancient 
authors. 


See, e.g., Physics 197b29-30; Nicomachean Ethics 
1103a17-18, 1132a30-32; On the Soul 429a2-4 etc. 


Nicomachean Ethics 1103a17-18. 
Meteorology 1.3, 339b16-30. 
Cratylus 410b. 


See, e.g., Swiggers/Wouters 2002b, 9-10, regarding 
linguistic concepts and terms. Eminent scholars have 
studied significant aspects of Aristotle’s semantic 
practices: see, e.g., Back 2000, on Aristotle’s theory of 


predication as assessed in his logic and ontology, as 
well as De Rijk 2002, concerning the interconnection 
between Aristotle’s semantics and ontology in the 
context of his argumentative strategies. See also Chriti 
2018 for a cognitive approach to the philosopher's 
semantic views and linguistic practices. 


See, e.g., Benveniste 1966, 64-66 & 71; Bostock 1994, X— 
XI; Back 2000, 130 ff; Lallot/IIdefonse 2002, 23-24. For a 
discussion on this issue in the case of Aristotle’s terms 
in the Categories, see Chriti 2019a. 


Categories 7a5-7: éviote kai Ovopatortotetv tows 
avaykatov, €av un Keivevov fh 6voua TIpdc 6 oikEiws av 
attoSo0¢in (based on the transl. by J.L. Ackrill). See also 
Nicomachean Ethics 1108a17-19. Kotzia made a similar 
remark: 2007b, 1092. 


Regarding this specific adverb as used by Aristotle and 
also the respective English translations as 
“appropriately/properly”, which do not render what the 
philosopher seems to suggest in terms of linguistic use, 
see Chriti 2019b. 


See LSJ, s.v. 11. 


See, e.g., Categories 2b33, 6637-39, 7a4-7, 7a14, 7a23, 
7a31, 7610; Nicomachean Ethics 1119b33; Physics 195b3. 
See Chriti 2019b, 93. 


Categories 2a3. 
Physics 195b33-34. 
Physics 208b25-27. 
Prior Analytics 24b16. 


Prior Analytics 26633. 


Sophistical Refutations 166b10. 


Regarding comments of later philosophers on this 
particular practice see right below. For a detailed 
investigation of Aristotle’s process of name-assigning, 
see Chriti 2018. 


The definition of €vteAexeta given by Bos (2018, 279- 
290) is followed here. 


See Kotzia 2007b, 1091-1092. 


On the “principle of agreement”, see the classical 
survey of Karamanolis 2006. The belief that Aristotle 
basically agreed with Plato was followed by the 
commentators in different degrees and the only ones 
who did not apply it were Themistius and, much later, 
Michael Psellos from the circle of Anna Comnene (see 
Sorabji 1990b, 3). As a characteristic example see Simpl., 
On Categories 7.29-32; for the evidence that this 
particular tendency derives from Aristotle’s immediate 
circle, see Kotzia 2007a, 194-201. 


Cf. Aristarchus’ doctrine “explaining Homer from 
Homer”. 


See Chriti 2011a and 2011b. 


As Sorabji (2004, 14) stresses, Porphyry and Ammonius 
were mostly focused on the agreement between Plato 
and Aristotle. 


See also Kotzia/Chriti 2014. 


Amm., On Interpretation 37.1-5: 0 toivuv €v TH KpatuAw 
ZWKPATNG SLattWv TH TE KPATUAW Kal TH ‘EPYOYEVEL 
SLAPEPOLEVOLG ATIO SLAYETPOU TlEpi TOO PUOEL Eival TA 
Ovouata A GEoEL SEikvuolv WC OUTE OUTWG EoTI BECEL, 
WG Epuoyevns nétov... oUTE OUTWC PUOEL. 


Amm., On Interpretation 37.14-18: OUSEv ovv TIpdG 
tadta Stapopov Oude O APLOTOTEANG EV TOUTOLG 
SLATATTETAL AEYWV OUSEV THV OVOUATWV ELVAL PUOEL ... 
kaOartep Kal MAGtWwv.... 


Amm., On Interpretation 36.23-25: ta yap uTtO To 
OvoOpATOVETOU TLOEHEVA WS HEV OikelWG EXOVTA TIDOG TA 
TIpdayyata, Oic KEltvTal, PUOEL Gv KaAoOtvto; D. Blank 
translates “oikeiwc” as “appropriately” and his 
translation is not followed here for the reasons 
analyzed in Chriti 2019b, 98. 


Amm., On Categories 72.24-25. 


Amm., On Interpretation 37.19-24: For example, in the 
Physics lecture, the name of ‘spontaneity’ and that of 
‘void’, or in the Meteorology that of ‘raindrop’ and 
‘shower’, as well as the names that we know that he 
posited, such as ‘entelechy’...or ‘term’...or ‘figure’... 
(transl. D. Blank). 


Amm., On Interpretation 37.26-27: ...capéotata SnAot 
Tryv Tlepl TOUTWV TOO PoGd*oU Stavo_ay (transl. 
Blank). 


Amm., On Categories 9.17-18; 9.22; 10.3; 10.8; 10.13; 
12.1. Ammonius’ formulation concerning the subject- 
matter of the Categories is adopted by most of his 
students: see, e.g., Simpl., On Cat. 12.1 ff; Philop., On 
Cat. 10.6-8; Olymp., On Cat. 69.15-17; Elias, On Cat. 
170.15-18 & 176.33-34. On the discussion over the 
purpose of the first logical treatise see the classical 
study of Kotzia 1992. 


Amm., On Interpretation 24.8, 24.30 & 89.23. 
Amm., On Analytics 1.9 & 1.18. 


Amm., On Interpretation 17.25-28. 


On more aspects of Ammonius’ theory on vonpata see 
also Amm., On Interpretation 18.28-30. Concepts 
constitute the images of things in the soul. This view is 
shared by other commentators too: see, e.g., Simpl., On 
Categories 12.21-25. 


See also Chriti 2018 for this specific representation of 
Aristotle’s possible process of name-assigning. 


Amm., On Porphyry’s Introduction 50.19-51.6: And each 
art (EkdotN THv texvav) that aspires to teach 
something newer and not standard (katvotepov kai 
Eevortpettec) beside other arts, attributes names by 
means of its familiar instruments (totic oikElotc 
Opyavotc), So as to accomplish it with clarity; thus, the 
geometers, who have found many different types of 
triangles, such as the one that has three equal sides, 
the other two and another with three unequal ones, 
have used familiar names (oikelotc Ovoyaotv) and 
called the first equilateral, the second isosceles and the 
third scalenus, aiming at designating each with the 
respective name (my transl., based on the transl. by 
Blank). 


In the Cratylus, Socrates defines the techne which is 
followed by the name-giver: Cratylus 389a2; 393d4; 
389d4-390a8; 390e1-4; 387c1 & 6-7; 388c1. 


See also Ammonius’ remark on the necessity of 
following a language’s structure and rules during word 
derivation, so that new words do not sound strange to 
native speakers: On Categories 72.16 ff and 73.8 ff. 


Porphyry (On Categories 55.12-24) and Dexippus (On 
Categories 6.10-23) had stressed the attribution of 
names on behalf of the philosophers. The consideration 
of the philosophers’ practices must date back to the 
first century BCE, as is obvious in Cicero’s Academica 


Posteriora 1.7.25; see Kotzia 1992, 23. 
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Part II: Linguistic Issues 


Implicit Elements in Scholiasts’ 
Etymological Analyses 


Claire Le Feuvre 


Whoever has read scholiastic literature knows that studying 
that kind of texts implies reading between the lines as much as 
the lines themselves. Most explanations are not as explicit as we 
would like, and part of the reader’s task is first of all to identify 
the many implicit elements and to restore them to allusive 
wordings and elliptic formulations. This may have several 


causes: either the reader is supposed to understand what is at 
stake, if he is also learned, so that details are not necessary, or a 
more detailed explanation has been given in another place and 
the scholiast will not repeat it, or the scholiast reformulates the 
explanation of a predecessor and drops what he considers less 
important, or he has not enough space on his writing material 
(papyrus, manuscript), which leads him to condense his 
explanation, and so on. Etymological explanations are no 
exception. 

Scholiasts working on Homer were not preoccupied only 
with etymology. However, the wealth of obscure and obsolete 
words within Homer’s epic language led them very often to 
propose explanations. And in fact, this is what etymology is used 
for in scholia: its aim is to explain a difficult word, to justify the 
assigned meaning by linguistic reasoning (which does not 
conform to our modern criteria, granted, but is still linguistic 
reasoning), or to justify the form if it poses a problem (rough 
breathing or not, diphthong or long vowel, and so on). Thus, as 
a rule, in the corpus of Homeric scholia we have etymologies 
only for words which are not usual in Ionic-Attic, since for a 
usual word which everyone understands, etymology will not 
bring anything to its understanding. ! 


1 Schematic typology of etymological 
explanations 


Four types of explanations can be distinguished. Type [a] is a 
simple translation into spoken Greek. This is the rule in the so- 
called lexicographical scholia, especially the D scholia. An 
instance is €vtea: ottAa ‘arms’ (D Schol. F 339). A synonym is 
given which has no etymological relationship with the obsolete 
word. In linguistic terms, such an explanation bears on the 
signified, not on the signifier, and is, at first sight, not 
etymological at all—in fact it may be, as I will show. The same 
type applies to compound words, for instance wKULOpwtatoc: 
taxu8avatoc ‘doomed to an early death’ (D Schol. A 505): each 
member of the compound is translated into its spoken Greek 


equivalent. It can be enough to translate one member of the 
compound if the other one is a usual word, for instance in 
AEUKWAEVWL: AEUKOBpaxXLovL, EKTIpETTEOTATNL ‘of the white arms, 
extremely beautiful’ (D Schol. A572). Here, after the literal 
translation is added an adjective (€xmtpetteotatnt) which is not a 
synonym of the explained word, but says how it should be 
understood: we are still exclusively on the level of the signified. 
The D scholia were meant to be used in classrooms, and their 
aim was to make the Homeric text understandable to a citizen of 
classical Athens.2 

Type [b] could be called an explicitation: it is also a 
translation into spoken Greek, but it relies on the etymological 
link between the lemma and the translation. For instance 
avOeydEooav: Gv8n pEpouoay ‘bearing flowers’ (D Schol. B 695), 
oAodMpovoc: OAEOpiou ‘deadly’ (D Schol. B 723). The scholiast’s 
aim is still to explain the signified rather than the signifier: the 
fact that he translates a compound oAoogpovoc through a 
simple adjective dAe8piou shows that the signifier is not his 
concern, but, using a word which has an etymological 
connection with the lemma, he uses the signifier as a means to 
explain the signified. It is sometimes difficult to distinguish type 
[b] from type [a]: for instance, I consider BouAn@dpov: 
BovuAeuttkov (D Schol. B 25) as an explicitation ([b]) rather than a 
translation ([a]) because of the etymological link between 
lemma and gloss and because a translation would translate 
both elements of the compound. 

Type [c] bears only on the signifier. An instance is eDywAn;: 
WOTIEP TIAPA TO TIAVOW TIAVOWAN Kal EATIW EATIUPN, OUTW Tapa 
TO EUXW EUXWAN (bT Schol. A 65) “as from Ttavow one derives 
TTAVOWAN and from éATtW EATIWPN, similarly from EvxW One 
derives EUYWAN.” The meaning of the lemma is not commented 
upon, only the formal derivation is. The comment relies on the 
use of analogy (Wortep), which is very frequent in Greek 
grammatical works and is meant to show that the process 
described is regular. Here it is a morphological process 
(derivation), elsewhere it may be a phonetic process 
(metathesis, prothesis for instance). Another instance is €& 


ES5€WV: SAOUVETAL, Tapa TO ECW “with a rough breathing, 
<because> it comes from &@w” (A Schol. A 534): the problem here 
is the form of the stem, namely the presence or absence of the 
initial aspiration, is lost in psilotic Ionic. The problem is solved 
through an etymological explanation, but the logical 
relationship remains implicit: Tapa tO Ew is the argument 
justifying SaovUvetat, but the formulation has no explicit causal 
conjunction, which I supplied in the above translation. There is 
nothing about the signified since meaning, as for EUXWAN, is 
clear, but of course “it comes from €Gw” could be taken as a 
semantic indication as well as an etymological one. Type [c] is 
characterised by the regular presence of Ttapd TO X, aTtO TOO X 
which indicates the etymon: this type can be said etymological 
in the way we moderns understand it, connecting a base and its 
derivatives on formal criteria. Type [c] is found predominantly in 
the A scholia, some of which are repeated in the bT scholia: the 
A scholia collect the remarks of Aristarchus’ followers and are 
meant for a scholarly audience. 

Type [d] is the most complex, bearing at the same time on 
the signified and the signifier and providing an explanation that 
justifies the one by the other. This is an etymological 
explanation in the way Greeks understood etymology: it gives a 
motivation to immotivated words and restores a “deep” 
meaning which is not immediately accessible. An example, 
which I will analyse in detail later on, is aiyavenot: akovtiots, F 
Tapa to ayav teo@at, fF... “with javelins, either from ayav teo8at 
‘to throw violently’, or...” (D Schol. B 774): we have here first a 
translation (akovtiotc, type [a]), followed by an explanation 
which bears on the signified (the javelin is so called because it is 
thrown violently) and the signifier (the word should be 
segmented aiyav-en, the first element of which is the adverb 
ayav ‘exceedingly’ and the second one the verb tnut ‘to throw’, 
given here in the passive te¢o8at because of course the javelin is 
thrown and does not throw). The principle is that of a 
morphological analysis which says “the morphological boundary 
is here” and identifies in each element thus isolated a word 
attested in the Greek lexicon, so that the combination of those 


two words provides a meaning which corresponds to a given 
characteristic of the referent (the lemma) such that it justifies 
the denomination of the latter. In the given example, it is a 
functional characteristic: if the javelin is not thrown violently, it is 
useless and no longer functional as a weapon. In other cases 
(see below), it is a formal characteristic. So that one can say that 
the javelin is rightly named aiyaven because the relationship 
between signifier ([aiganeé]) and “deep” signified (that which is 
thrown violently) is logical and founded in the nature of the 
referent. This conception is advocated by Cratylus in Plato’s 
eponymous dialogue, against Hermogenes, who thinks that 
there is no essential relationship between form and meaning 
and that names are a matter of convention. There were 
philosophers and grammarians on both sides of the 
controversy, but the cratylean conception, although not 
common, is widespread in scholiastic literature—and in fact, 
those who do not share this conception do not engage in 
etymology. But the theoretical framework is never openly dealt 
with in scholia (this is not the place for it), so that this 
fundamental element remains implicit. 

The same applies to non-compound words: KOuNs: TiC 
Tplywoews. eipntat Sé mapa tO KOoHOV aUutry Eivat too 
owpatos (D Schol. A 197) “Kon: the hair; and it is so named 
because it is the ornament of the body.” This proposed 
etymology, which dates back to Herodian (2nd c. CE) at least,3 
links KOuN with KOoyOs, which of course modern practice would 
not do. In the Greeks’ practice, it was not a problem to add a 
letter or to drop one, so that going from KOou to Kou is quite 
normal.4 What is important is that here again the given 
etymology justifies the denomination koun by restoring its 
“deep” meaning, which is ‘ornament’: that corresponds to a 
functional characteristic of the hair. This etymology states that 
KOuN is a kind of kOoypos, the latter being the generic word: we 
could say in modern words that Koun is considered a hyponym 
of kKOoUOG, and that its phonetic shape is contained in the 
phonetic shape of the hyperonym koouyos, the aim of etymology 
being to bring to light this essential link. Another instance is 


KOUAEOV TIapd (TO) KotAov eivat (A Schol. A 220) “the word 
KOUAEOv ‘Scabbard’ is from kotAoc ‘hollow’,” because the hollow 
shape is an essential characteristic of a scabbard—there again, 
modern etymology would disagree on the etymological 
connection between koAgov (Hom. kouAgov through metrical 
lengthening) and kotAoc, but would agree that it would not be 
absurd that the scabbard be named after its hollow shape. In 
both cases, the etymology relies not only on phonetic similarity 
(paronymy) but also on an arguable semantic relationship. 

As in type [c], the etymological explanation is introduced by 
Ttapd to X. Type [d], frequent in the A scholia, is not meant for 
classrooms: we have here scholars writing for other scholars. 
Neither kKoun nor KoAgov are obscure or rare; they need not be 
translated as does aiyaven, and the etymological explanation is 
for learned readers—in fact, this is a piece of cratylean 
etymology. 

Different types can be found together in the same scholion 
(see the instance of aiyavén above, where type [a] is followed by 
type [d]), and often the reformulation of a given explanation 
leads to a change from one type to another). Those explanations 
were taught repeatedly over the centuries in schools, and any 
version we have compiles the preceding ones: the A scholia 
incorporate part of the D scholia, which are also incorporated 
into the Lexica of Hesychius or Apollonius, and the Byzantine 
Etymologica draw from all these sources. And there may be 
important differences between different redactions of an 
identical explanation. 


2 Successive redactions and reformulations: the 
case of SoALXOOKLOG 


Twill illustrate this last point with a case study. The different 
versions of the explanations transmitted for the adjective 
SOALXOOKLOG, epithet of Eyxoc ‘spear’, evince different strategies 
and concerns. They are listed below according to the criterium 
of completeness, redactions being labelled from I to V according 
to the type of information they give, which are represented by 


numbers in exponent: 


(1) is the etymon of the word, or the etymons if several 
etymologies are proposed: 


(1+) means that the relationship between the lemma and 
the etymon is explicit (the etymon is introduced by a 
prepositional phrase Tapa to, amo too ‘from X’, or the 
etymon is given first and the compound or derivative is 
introduced by 68ev)> 


(1-) means that the relationship is not explicit (it has to be 
deduced from the translation and there is no ttapd to, atto 
tov) 


(2) is the technical explanation which derives the attested 
word from its given etymon, which may consist of formal 
operations (metathesis, apocope, adjunction, 
contraction...) or semantic ones (metaphor, metonymy, 
antiphrasis...) 


(3) js the parallel involved (Wortep), given as a justification 
of the technical explanation and appealing to analogy® 


(4) is the contextual justification, either from the immediate 
context or from a different context—there are several 
types of contextual justification, which will not be 
distinguished here to avoid unnecessary complexity. 


Most of the time elements (1), (2), (3), (4) are introduced in that 
order. The combination of those elements allows us to 
distinguish five types: 


Redaction I has all four elements; a subtype is redaction 
I’ which has at least (1) and (4) but may drop (2) and (3) 
because they are not necessary (when there is no formal 
problem). 


Redaction II has elements (1), (2), (3), 


Redaction III has elements (1), (2), 


Redaction IV has element (1) only. 
Redaction V has none of the above elements, but only a 
translation. 


It must be stressed that this has no implication about 
chronology: a shorter redaction is often the abridged variant of 
a fuller one, but a fuller redaction can also be a later 
reformulation mixing two shorter scholia, or the scholiast may 
have added an explicitation of his own. In the example given 
below, the fullest redaction is a late one, mixing different 
sources. 


2.1 AOALXOOKLOG, redaction II 


Redaction II, the fullest we have for SoALxOokLoc, comes from a 
D scholion to Z 44:7 


SOALXOOKLOV EyXOG: TO Eig SOALYOV Staotnya KiElv 
Suvauevov (1-) [d] tAcovdoavtoc too o (2), we kai €v TH 
8ed0Sotoc (3), "H, tO pakpov [a], 00 Ff oKLa SoALyA (1-) [b], 
toto 5 Ek TOO TapakoAOUBobvtoOs. "H, STtep, Sta TO OKLA 
evtpayfivat, SoAtyov yéyove (1-) [d].8 


SOALXOOKLov Eyxoc: that which can move to a long distance 
(etymon: Sod.yov + Kiet), through adjunction of s (formal 
explanation: epenthesis of a sibilant), as in 8O050t0G 
(parallel). Or the long one, that which has a long shadow 
(etymon: oxida), which is the logical consequence. Or that 
which, because it grew in a shaded place, became long 
(etymon: oxida). 


We have in this scholion several types: translation ([a], uakpov), 
explicitation ([b], oU f oKta SoALxN), etymology ([d], to Eic 
SoALyov Staotnya kletv Suvapevov). In fact we have two 


etymologies, one analysing the second element as oxida 
‘shadow’, and the other as kietv ‘to move’. They are not 
presented in the same way: the etymology by oxtda is simple and 
does not need a long explanation, not even the precision on the 
etymon ttapa to oKtd, deduced from the explicitation oU fh oKlta 
Soadtyn (1-). It corresponds to a formal characteristic of the 
referent of the noun of which So0Atyooktos is the epithet, its 
shape: with aiyaven, a substantive, we operated with the 
referent-signifier-signified of a single word; here, with an 
adjective, we must dissociate the referent, which is that of the 
qualified substantive, from the signified-signifier, which is that 
of the adjective. Within the frame of this etymology, two 
different semantic interpretations are suggested, according to 
the internal syntactic structure of the compound, ‘which has a 
long shadow’ (possessive compound, head final), or ‘which is 
long because of the shadow’ (determinative compound, head 
initial): the notion of internal syntax of a compound is never 
explicit in scholiasts’ analyses, but it shows through the 
translation they give of a given compound. 

The etymology by kietv implies that the second element is 
the neuter participle kiov ‘moving’, which could seem logical 
since the word is an epithet of the neuter noun éyxoc: however, 
this is implicit in the scholion, and the formulation to ic 
SoALxov Staotnya kielv SuvduEevov gives the verb under the 
form of the infinitive kietv—the participle being the modal verb 
duvauevov. An implication is that, if -Ktov is the neuter 
participle, the inflectional type should be *SoALyookiwv, -ovtos, 
whereas in the first interpretation, where the second element is 
oxta, the inflectional type must be SoALyooKLos, -ou: this point is 
not mentioned, and we cannot know whether it was envisioned 
by the scholiast. This interpretation gives a meaning which 
corresponds to a functional characteristic of the referent of 
€yxoc: a thrown spear is expected to cover a long distance. Since 
it is less obvious than the etymology by oKk1d, it necessitates 
further precision, namely, the formal explanation TAEovaoavtoc 
to0 o (2) and the parallel which justifies it wo Kai év t@) 
Ged0Sotoc (3), 


The parallel in itself is not fully explicit: it relies on an 
analogy which, fully developed, is *8edSotoc : BEd060TOS :: 
*50ALXOKLOV : X = SOALKOOKLOV. We saw a full-fledged analogy in 
the bT scholion to A 65 which illustrates type [c] above (see 1.): 
EUXWAN: WOTIEP TLAPA TO TAUVOW TIAVOWAN Kal EATIW EATIUPN, 
OUTW Tlapa TO EUXW EUXWAN. Here, however, the scholion 
mentions only the second element of the analogical square, 
8ed0So0t0c.? That implies that the reader knows that 8ed050t0G 
results from the adjunction of a sibilant between the two 
elements of the compound of the regular form 8EdSo0toG 
(attested in Pindar and as a personal name) and that he will 
deduce that the expected form would be *SoALxoKLov, although 
this is not attested. This use of analogy to justify formal 
manipulations (here an extra letter) is characteristic of 
Alexandrian grammarians'9 and frequent in scholia which 
epitomise their work (A scholia and all later sources). But often 
the analogy is left for the reader to reconstruct. 


2.2 AOALXOOKLOG, redaction III 


Redaction III is found in an A scholion to [ 346: 


SOALXOOKLov: Oi Lev Tapa TO Kiewv (1+) év TAEOVaGL® (2) [d], 
oi S¢ mapa thy oKtav (1+) [d]. 


SOALXOOKLov: for some, it comes from kietv with an 
adjunction, for others it comes from oka. 


Here the same two etymologies are mentioned. However, only 
the second part of the compound is considered, and the first 
element, SoALyo-, is not mentioned, because it is clear. The 
relationship with the etymon is explicit for both (Tapa to Kiev, 
Ttapd trv oKtav), whereas it is not in redaction II. The scholiast 
does not examine the meaning of the compound, which is not 
translated as in redaction II. The meaning must be deduced 
from the chosen etymology—that leaves open the question of 
the internal syntax of the compound which is alluded to in 


redaction II and left aside here. The second etymology (oxktd) is 
not commented upon. The first one (kietv) is, but the elements 
given in redaction II are omitted: there is a mention of the 
adjunction (€v mAgovaoud)), but which letter is added is not 
specified, !1 the reader must supply the missing precision, which 
implies that he must know that a compound of SoAtxoc and 
kietv would be *S0AtyoKtov and that the s is secondary, and no 
analogical parallel is mentioned at all, that is, element (3) js 
missing. 

Redaction III thus appears to be an abridged version of a 
fuller redaction of type II, several elements of which were 
omitted either for lack of space (material constraints) or 
because the scholiast thought they might be supplied easily by a 
learned reader, or both. This is frequently the case for A scholia: 
the manuscript which transmits them, the Venetus A, “contains 
most of the longer D scholia, but omits explanations with which 
many scholia begin.”'2 Here, the only explicit elements are the 
technical data, etymon (1) and elliptic comment on the form (2), 


2.3 AOALXOOKLOG, redaction IV 


Redaction IV is transmitted by the Etymologicum Magnum, 
Kallierges p. 282: 


SOALXOOKLOV: TO HEYA kal paKpov [a], f yakpav oKLav 
amtoteAov (1-) [b], A uakpav topeuduevov [a], Tapa to 
Kiet (1+) [d]. 


S0ALXOoKLov: that which is big and long, or which makes a 
long shadow, or which covers a long distance, from kietv. 


Here too we have different types (translation, explicitation, 
etymological explanation). The explanation linking the word 
with oxtd (which is deduced from the explicitation [b]) is not 
commented upon, as it was in redaction III. The explanation 
linking it with ktevv is, very shortly: it adds the semantic 
explanation which was lacking in redaction III (uaxpav 


TIOPEUOHEVOV) but says nothing on the form of the word, that is, 
elements (2) and (3) are missing. Etymology here is adduced as a 
justification of the proposed meaning. The semantic explanation 
is in fact a translation of type [a], the compound is translated by 
a phrase where pakpav translates SoAlyo- and TlopeUOLEVOV 
translates -Ktov. The complete formulation would be paKkpav 
TLOPEUOHEVOV, TIapa TO KiELv, 6 EOTL TOpEVEDOaL “from kiéetv, 
that is TopeveoBat:” the sequence ttapa to X, 6 Eott Y is 
frequent in Homeric scholia since scholiasts use Homeric words 
to explain other Homeric words (which conforms to the 
Aristarchean principle “explain Homer by Homer”), but these 
words, which need no explanation in a discussion between 
scholars (A scholia) need to be translated for a less learned 
audience. Here, however, the equivalence between kietv and 
TlopevEoGat remains implicit. The first element, SoAtx6c, is only 
translated and not explicitly given as etymon. 

A different type IV redaction is found in the Pseudo- 
Herodian’s Partitiones (p. 23): 


SOALXOV, TO LAKpov, 60ev Kai SOALYOoKLOV Sdpu (1+), to 
Hakpav OKLaV ATIOTEAOOV 


S0AXc, long, whence also S0ALyOoKLov Sd0pvu, making a 
long shadow. 


This one has only the first explanation given in the Etymologicum 
Magnum, and the same translation paxpav oKLav attoteAobv, 
but an etymological relationship is explicit in 68ev (1+), which 
states that SoALyOoktov is a compound of S0ALxoc. 


2.4 AOALXOOKLOG, redaction V 


Redaction V is transmitted by several sources (Hesychius, Suda, 
Pseudo-Zonaras), '!3 one of which is a D scholion to F 346: 


SoALyOoK Lov: yEya [a], yakpav oKLav attoteAobv [b], 4 
Yakpav TlopevouEvov [a] (mss ZYQX) 


SOALXOOKLov: big, making a long shadow, or covering a 
long distance. 


It gives for each interpretation only a translation or an 
explicitation, but no etymological explanation. This redaction 
must be the result of a process of condensation which keeps 
only the point of departure (the lemma) and the point of arrival 
(the translation), without any of the intermediate elements 
which can justify the proposed translation (etymon, formation, 
parallel). In fact, it does not even keep the central point in the 
second interpretation, kietv, which is flatly translated: 
TlopevduEvov is nothing more than the translation of kiov (see 
redaction IV). Thus, redaction V is a reformulation of a more 
detailed etymological explanation of type II or III, and is even 
less explicit than redaction IV since even element (1) is not 
explicit. The D scholion and Hesychius mention the two different 
interpretations, but this is not the case in the Suda, which has 
only one: S0ALXOoKLov: TO UAKPOTIOPEUTOV. 


2.5 From one redaction to another 


Most of the time we do not have all the steps, but only an 
explanation of type IV, for instance, and we must then 
reconstruct the missing elements. The case is worse when we 
have only explanations of type V, that is, only a translation or an 
explicitation. From what precedes it appears that there are two 
types of translations: next to direct translations of the Homeric 
word (for instance WkULOpWTatoc: tTaxUBavatos), there are 
others which are translations of scholarly explanations of the 
Homeric word (for instance SoALYOoKLov: TO HakportopEvtov in 
the Suda). The latter imply one or several intermediate step(s) 
between the lemma and the translation, but as we saw, this 
intermediate step is often omitted: one is then left with a 
surprising translation of which the origin is far from clear, and 
this is especially true for lexicographic scholia and lexica, which 
are primarily concerned with meaning. When, as for 
SOALYOOKLOV, we can compare with other less elliptic scholia, we 


may have access to cancelled elements, and this allows us to 
understand how scholiasts worked. But when this is not the 
case, we have to reconstruct the reasoning lying behind the 
proposed explanation, thanks to what we know of the scholiasts 
method. 


' 


3 Contextual etymology 


One point remains unclear: why, when the analysis ‘having a 
long shadow’ is simple and obvious, did scholiasts imagine 
another one (‘covering a long distance’) which is not obvious at 
all? The reason is probably to be sought in the context. The 
syntagm SoALxooKkLov Eyxoc appears most of the time as the 
object of the verb mtpolet ‘he throws’: there are eleven 
occurrences of the hemistich tipotet SoALyooKLov Eyxoc in the 
Iliad. Now a recurrent context exerts a greater constraint than a 
variable one. Throwing (ttpotet) implies motion, and this is 
probably the reason why SoAtyooktov was analysed as ‘covering 
a long distance, far-reaching’. The epithet ‘having a long 
shadow’ has a static meaning, whereas ‘covering a long 
distance’ has a dynamic meaning: the latter is in agreement 
with the context. There is, so to speak, a projection of the 
meaning of the verb onto the object syntagm: the notion of 
motion is not compatible with the substantive €yxoc, so the 
epithet is the only available target for this projection, and this is 
what explains the analysis S5oALy0-o-ktov from kietv. This is a 
characteristic of scholiastic etymology: since scholiasts explain a 
text, they seek in the text itself, in that case in the near context, 
helpful elements and clues to establish the meaning of an 
obscure word, or even of a very clear one, as is the case here. 
Contextual justification of a given interpretation is not always 
explicit—in the case of S5oALyOoKLov, it remains implicit. We have 
to be all the more watchful in order to identify the hidden 
reason(s) leading the scholiast, or the lexicographer who draws 
on scholiasts’ work, to the interpretation he gives. 


4 Interferences between distinct synchronies 


There may be yet another element in that case. The 
interpretation SoAtyooktov ‘covering a long distance’ is 
problematic because the compound is usual in the Iliad, but in 
the Iliad S50A\y0¢ always qualifies a physical object, never an 
abstract notion like a distance, and compounds doAtyo-X always 
mean ‘having a long X’ (SoAtyeyxns ‘having a long spear’, 
SOALXNPETHOS ‘having long oars’, S0uALXo-SEtpos ‘having a long 
neck’), they are possessive compounds where ‘long’ is the 
epithet of X. The use with an abstract appears in the Odyssey 
only, where SoAtxoc can be epithet of nouns such as ‘way’, 
‘journey’ (SoAtynv Odov & 393, § 483, p 426, SoALxov TIAGO y 
169), acquiring thereby a temporal meaning (vUxta... SoALyny 
243, S0ALX(N voUGos A 172).14 And ‘covering along distance’ is 
not a possessive compound. It is problematic to assume for a 
compound of So0Atyoc, well attested in the Iliad, a meaning 
which the adjective does not have in that poem but only in the 
younger Odyssey, and a compound structure which is not found 
in other compounds SoAtxo-X. This was of course not a criterion 
for Greek scholars for whom there was one poet, Homer, author 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey, and who never had the idea that 
each poem could reflect a different state of language and that a 
linguistic study must make a distinction between Iliad and 
Odyssey—like many modern scholars, regrettably. And, as we 
saw above (see 2.1.), compound structure was not a criterion 
either for Greek scholars. Therefore, the use of SoAtxoc in the 
Iliad indicates that SoALxookLov Eyxoc is a metrically extended 
form of the unmetrical *S0ALxov Eyxoc ‘long spear’ (see the 
compound SoaAryeyxns ® 155, and the parallel SoAtyov Sdpu N 
162, O 474, P 607) and that ‘long’ refers to the spear (hence, in 
the extended form, to its shadow) and not to the distance it 
covers. But in Attic 0 S66ALxo<c, substantivisation of SoAL\OCG 
<Spoyoc> (hence the accent shift), is the longest footrace in 
gymnic competitions.1> The interpretation S0ALy0-0-KLov 
transposes a syntagm S0ALyov Kietv in which S0ALyov is a 
cognate object: this is the type found in Xenophon for instance, 
tov S0Atxov Getv ‘to run the long footrace’ (Xen., An. 4.8.27). 
One may therefore wonder whether this interpretation of 


SOALYOOKLOV as Meaning ‘far-reaching’ is not partly suggested 
by the contemporary state of language of Greek scholars of the 
Ath and 3rd c. BCE: it would be an anachronism, but of course 
Greek scholars could not avoid altogether interferences 
between their language and that of the text they were 
explaining. Now if Attic tov S0ALyov Betv provided a model to 
analyse S0ALx0-o-KLov, this remains of course implicit, since the 
‘long footrace’ is never mentioned in scholia or lexica. 

In fact, there may be a trace of this interference, but not in 
scholia concerned with S0Atxooktov. The light spear or javelin 
(aiyavéen) is sometimes qualified by an epithet SoAtyauAos ‘with 
a long aulos’ (the quios is the hollow part of the metal spearhead 
into which the wooden shaft is attached). Most of the time, this 
compound is correctly explained by scholiasts, but we find a 
bizarre explanation in a scholion to t 156 (mss T): 


aiyavedac SoALyavAouc: paKpas fF etl SoALyOv StuKouCaG, 
SoAtyoSpopous, Ff tac yakpov avAdv Exovaas [...] 


long or covering a long distance, ‘of the long race’ 
(SoAtyoSpopous), or which have a long aulos [...]. 


The interpretation ‘covering a long distance’ is parallel to that of 
SOALXOOKLOV we Saw above: we have two names of the spear 
(the heavy one éyyog, the light one or javelin aiyavén), qualified 
by two compounds dSoALxo-X, and next to the interpretation 
which understands the compounds as referring to the physical 
aspect of the object (‘having a long shadow’, ‘having a long 
aulos’), there is another one which understands it as referring to 
the function of the object (‘covering a long distance’). However, 
nothing can twist SoAtyavAoc toward the notion of race, which is 
explicit in S5oAtyoSpopouc... except the fact that the diaulos is 
also a specific race in gymnic competitions, worth a double 
stadium in length.16 Here, the interference between two 
different synchronies, the contemporary state of language of 
Greek scholars and the Homeric one, is patent: the translation 
So0AlyoSpopous for S0AtyavAous implies an equivalence 


between -avAoc and -S5pouoc which can be understood in the 
specific context of gymnic competitions only, and cannot be 
explained otherwise. 

Is this interference responsible for the orientation not only 
of SoAixavAoc but also of SoAtyooktov toward the notion of 
distance covered by the thrown weapon, even though it entails 
torturing morphology in the case of SoAtyookLov? Or, the other 
way around, did the interpretation ‘covering a long distance’ for 
SOALYOOKLov, due to the influence of the context and the 
paronymy with kietv, lead scholiasts to assign the same 
meaning to the parallel compound So0AtyauAoc because they 
had the diaulos in mind? We cannot answer this question 
because the explanations are elliptic: scholiasts do not even 
explicitly draw the parallel between SoAtyavuAosc and 
SOALYOOKLov ‘covering a long distance’ and do not mention the 
one when they explain the other.1” This example shows how 
comparison between different scholia, even though they seem 
to have nothing in common (it is a different word and a different 
line), may bring to light elements which remain implicit in each 
scholion and help us understand the scholiast’s interpretation of 
the word. 


5 Contexts and corpus: the case of aiyavéen 


I hinted above (see 3.) at the role of context in scholiastic 
etymological explanations, meaning the immediate context in 
which a word appears. The problem is that most of the time a 
given word appears in different contexts... which are used to 
justify different explanations. I will illustrate this point with the 
noun taken as a prototypical example of type [d], aiyaven 
‘javelin’, an epic word which did not belong to the living lexicon 
of classical Ionic, Attic or koine. 


5.1 Javelins and goats 


The fullest redaction is found in a scholion to & 626 (mss E, 
beginning of the 14th c.): 


Schol. 6 626g1 Pontani: aiyavea S€ A€yetat TO OULKPOV 
axdvttov [a]. Fivetat Sé €k to Kat’aiydc teo8at (1+) [d], 6 
€OUl TEUTIEGOAL: fF} ATIO TOO Gyav teoGat (1+) MAEovacU® tod 
L (2) [d]- A mapa tO trv ayKUAny é€ aiyelwv Sepudtwv eivar 
(1-) [d]- A arto toG Kata tv aiy@v véeo@at (1+) [d] - f arto 
tod dyav véeo@at (1+) [d] 


aiyaved is the name of the small javelin. It comes from the 
fact that it is thrown, that is, sent, at goats; or it comes 
from ‘to be thrown violently’ with adjunction of i; or from 
the fact that the propeller is made out of goat skin; or from 
the fact that it goes against goats; or from the fact that it 
goes violently. 


The scholion starts with a translation (tO opLtKpov akOovTLov), 
followed by several etymological proposals which have a 
common point: all parse the word as a compound. This 
corresponds to a general tendency already present in Plato’s 
Cratylus, and systematic in the work of Hellenistic grammarians, 
to consider all long words as compounds which have to be 
reduced to simple elements (which is often the case as a rule of 
thumb, but of course not always).18 This agrees with a 
conception according to which complexity rises from the 
combination of simpler elements, language being no exception. 
Thus, the decomposition into simpler elements will give access 
to the “deep” meaning which is the aim of etymology (see 1.). 
The proposed explanations for aiyavén show two divergences: 
on the internal boundary between the two elements 
(segmentation aiyav-én or aiya-ven) and, correlative of the 
latter, on the identification of the simple elements (aiy-‘goat’ or 
dyav ‘exceedingly’, and tnut ‘throw’ or véouat ‘return, go back’, 
which here is taken with a more general meaning ‘to go’). 
Segmentation as such is not mentioned explicitly as an issue: it 
must be deduced from the divergent identification of simple 
elements. This yields the following four possibilities, in the order 
in which they are proposed by the scholion: aty- + tnut, dyav + 
tnut then an explanation identifying ‘goat’ but saying nothing 
about the second element, then aiy- + véouat, dyav + veopal. 


The word ayav, allegedly the etymon, is not attested in Homer: 
we cannot know whether Greek etymologists paid any attention 
to that; at any rate they do not mention the problem. 

The third explanation, Tapa to thy ayKUANnv €§ aiyetwy 
Sepyatwy eivat, is Schol. § 626f Pontani (aiyavenotv: Sopatiotc. 
TIAPA TO Tv ayKUANV €€ aiyetwv Seppatwv eivat, found in 
several manuscripts older than E), incorporated into Schol. & 
626g1 where it did not belong originally19—an instance of 
mixing of different sources, which in this case disrupts the 
logical sequence of the four explanations given in Schol. 6 
62691. It does not say anything about the second element, 
which is why I labelled it (1-), But, since the propeller (@yKUAn, 
which is a leather strap) is used to throw the weapon, this 
explanation probably also understands the word as a compound 
of aiy- + tnut, thus implying an etymology by a word which is not 
even mentioned.2° Since this explanation comes after the 
preceding ones, where the reference to tnut is explicit, the 
scholiast of Schol. 6 626g may have dispensed with it because in 
the context it was recoverable—however, this is originally Schol. 
5 626f inserted into another scholion, and in Schol. & 626f there 
is no clue provided by the context, and the etymon is not 
mentioned either. If we did not have the first two explanations 
of Schol. 6 626g, we would certainly not guess that Tapa To trv 
ayKUANnv €€ aiyetwv Sepuatwv eivat describes a compound of 
aty- + tnut which differs from the first explanation by the 
internal syntax of the compound: €k to0 kat aiyoc teo8at means 
that aiyavén is used to hunt goats (the first element would be a 
directive accusative), Tapa To Thv ayKUANv €€& aiyetwv Sepuatwv 
eival means that aiyaven is propelled by means of a leather 
strap (the first element would be an instrumental). And as a 
consequence, we would not understand the implicit etymon in 
Schol. 6 626f. There again, comparison with other scholia is 
necessary. Since the internal syntax of compounds is never an 
explicit issue for scholiasts, we should not project our modern 
ideas about linguistic description onto their description: at least 
the periphrases given as explanations show that they were 
aware of the problem, although it is not formulated overtly. 


If we compare this scholion with the “scale” proposed for 
SOALYOOKLov, it would correspond to a redaction of type III, 
lacking several elements: for all the proposed etymological 
explanations the etymon is explicitly given (Tapa to X), for one 
of them there is a comment on the form of the word 
(TAEOVaGH® too tL), but without the parallel which could justify 
the adjunction, therefore we have elements (1) and (2). And there 
is no element which would justify the link with tnut: no 
morphological analysis of the second element thus identified 
tries to relate it to a given inflectional form of tnut. Maybe the 
final -En was compared with forms like the aorist Enke (where e€- 
is the augment!) or the aorist subjunctive a-én (1 590), but this 
remains implicit.21 


5.2 Shorter redactions 


Other redactions correspond to a redaction of type IV: 


D Schol. B 774: aiyavénot: akovtiotc [a], fh Tapa to dyav 
ieoPat (1+) [d], A apa to eVOetetv aUTac Eic aiyWv dypav 
(1+) [d] (mss ZQR). 


Aiyavenot: with javelins, either from ‘to be thrown 
violently’ (Gyav (teo8at), or from the fact that they are 
appropriate for goat-hunting. 


We have here the etymon, fully explicit in Tapa to ayav teo8at, 
partly implicit in the second explanation where the second 
element of the compound is not identified, but no comment on 
the form of the word, that is, element (2) is missing. 

Another redaction of type IV is found in a scholion to 
Oppian’s Halieutica which, however, gives a different semantic 
interpretation of the combination ai— + véouat (comparison ‘like 
a goat’): 


Schol. Oppianum, Hal. 1.712: aiyavens: etSo0c akovtiou 
Tapa to Siknv aiydc véeoSat tax (1+), taya SE Mapa tO 


ayav véeo@at kai topevec@at (1-), 


Aiyavene is a kind of javelin, from the fact that it goes 
quickly like a goat, or maybe from the fact that it goes and 
moves violently. 


In other scholia only one interpretation is mentioned: 


b Schol. 1589 (BCE3, 589a2 Erbse): aiyavén eipntat aro 
toU veio@at eic aiyac (1+) [d]. Zott Sé etS0c¢ akovtiou [a]. 


Aiyaven is named after the fact that it goes against goats; 
it is a kind of javelin. 


Schol. 5 626g2 Pontani: aiyavenot: paKkpotc aKovtiots 
(mss Y) [a] / Sopatiots émutnSelotc cic aiyWv Ofpav (1-) 
(mss N) [d] / kovtapiotc (mss C) [a] / eiS0¢ kovtapiou 
(mss G) [a]. 


aiyavenovy: large javelins. Small spears appropriate for 
goat-hunting. Small spears, kind of spear. 


In the b scholion to M 589, the etymon is explicit for both 
elements of the compound (amo tod veto@at eic aiyas). In the 
second scholion of 5 626g2 Pontani, coming from mss N, the 
etymon is implicit and refers to the first element only (eic aiywv 
8rpav), but this still is a redaction of type IV, as opposed to type 
V in the explanations from mss Y, C and G. 


Hesychius, Lexicon, alpha 1683: aiyavéac: akovtta [a], aTto 
To aiyelotc iuaot hyKUAWOGat (1-) [d] 


Aiyaveéac: javelins, from the fact that they are propelled 
with goatskin straps. 


Both the b scholion and Hesychius give only one interpretation 
(not the same one) and drop the other ones found in the fullest 
redaction. This choice deliberately deletes information 


considered unnecessary or erroneous. Hesychius’ is a 
reformulation of the ttapa to thy ayKUAnvy €€ aiyeiwv Sepydtwv 
eivat (Schol. 6 626f Pontani) and leaves also the second element 
in the dark. 

The least developed explanation, consisting of a translation 
and no more (corresponding to redaction V), is found for 
instance in Hesychius, Lexicon, alpha 1684: aiyaveénc: tod 
d0patos [a] “of the spear,” and in other lexicographers. 


5.3 Contextual justification 


However, for this word a new type of etymological justification 
appears, namely the reference to given lines of the epic corpus. 
Thus, we find in a T scholion to N 589 (589a1 Erbse): 


aiyavénc: Sta t ei atyac yevéo@at (1) [d]- @poav 5é 
NUuau... alyas épeokwous ... Kai aiyavéas ... eiAdyed'(4) 


aiyavenc: because they are used against goats: “and the 
Nymphs... sent forth wild mountain goats... and we 
seized... our javelins” (t 154-157). 


Here meaning and etymology are justified by means of a 
reference to lines where ai€ and aiyaven are co-occurring in the 
Homeric text. They are not the lines which the scholion is 
commenting upon (M1 589) but lines from the other Homeric 
poem which have no common point with I 589 except that there 
too appears aiyaven. The lines of the Odyssey thus quoted are 
not signaled as a quotation (we do not have noi ydp ‘for he 
says’), and the fact that they are introduced as a justification of 
the proposed etymology is also implicit. The reader is supposed 
to be able to identify the Homeric quotation by himself. 
Moreover, the quotation is truncated: within four lines, the 
scholiast picks up the elements of interest to him, even though 
aiyac and aiyavéas in t 154-157 belong to two different 
sentences and have no syntactic relationship with each other.22 
But syntax is not an issue here; what is important is co- 


occurrence: the underlying reasoning is that syntagmatic 
proximity can point to etymological relationship—but that, of 
course, is never explicitly stated. Fundamentally, this is an 
Aristarchean method, according to the principle “explain Homer 
by Homer,” which means to explain a Homeric word by one of 
its Homeric occurrences. This use of context is different from the 
one we saw for SoAtyooKLov (see 3.): here what matters is not 
finding an etymological meaning which fits the attested context, 
but finding somewhere in the Homeric corpus itself a context 
which materialises the etymological link proposed by 
etymologists, materialisation which is used as a confirmation. 
This is an instance of redaction I’ (see 2.), which has (1) and (4) 
but lacks (2) and (3), 

We may therefore wonder whether in the other redactions 
there is not a missing element, which would be this contextual 
justification found in T Schol. 11 589 for the meaning ‘fit for goat- 
hunting’. This is likely, although it cannot be proved. The 
association of aiyaven with aig clearly has a purely paronymic 
basis, but then the choice of the goat as the aim of the javelin 
can have been inferred from a specific context. 


5.4 Implicit contextual justification 


The analysis of aiyavén as a compound of inut receives the 
same kind of justification in Apollonius’ Lexicon homericum (1st c. 
CE), Bekker p. 17: 


aiyaveéas ta akovtta [a]. oi pev arto ToO aiyetotc ivGouv 
hyKuA@o@at (1-) [d], ol &E artd to Gyav teoGat (1+) [d], ot 
Sé amd TOO Sta tHv aiyeiwv ivavtwv i€vat (1+) [d]. Agyet 5é 
oUtw ‘kal aiyaveac SoAtyavAouc’ ‘kal aiyavenoty LEvtEc 
TOEoLoiv te’. (4) 


Aiyaveac: javelins; for some, because they are propelled by 
goatskin straps; for others, because they are thrown 
violently; for others because they move thanks to their 
goatskin propellers. And Homer says that: ‘kai aiyavéac 
SoAtyavAousc’ (t 156) ‘kai aiyavenoty iévtec toEototv te’ (B 


774-775). 


Apollonius mentions three etymologies: the first two are 
identical with those of Schol. 6 626g1 Pontani (aiy- + (nut and 
dyav + input, see 5.1.); the third seems to be a new one, 
identifying the second element of the compound as i€vat ‘to 
go’, unless it is a mistake for iévat ‘to throw’—but the active 
infinitive, and not the passive teo@8at as in the other scholia and 
in the first two explanations of Apollonius himself, speaks 
against this possibility. Among the explanations identifying 
‘goat’ as the first element, he retains the goat only as the 
material of the propeller (that is, the instrumental in the internal 
syntax of the compound), and not as the aim of the weapon 
(that is, the accusative in the internal syntax). Maybe the other 
explanation was mentioned in the original redaction, too, but 
cancelled: Apollonius’ Lexicon as we have it is only an epitome, 
not the original work, which had more detailed explanations. 
The reference to a Homeric syntagm is explicit (A€yet 5€ 
oUtw) and comes last. Here we have two quotations. What is not 
explicit is the fact that these quotations are introduced as 
justifications for the proposed etymologies, since we have 5€ 
and not ydp. And in the same way as one in the same scholion 
can list several meanings for the same lemma and propose 
several etymologies (“either... or... or...”; “for some... for 
others...”), as for the two words taken as case studies here, a 
scholiast or lexicographer can give in a row two different 
contextual justifications for two different proposed etymologies, 
without bothering to say which is for which—this again is left for 
the reader to explicate. The second quotation, kai aiyavenotv 
LEvtEec TOEOLOLv TE, is used to back the etymology arto tod dyav 
teo@at, but this is not said explicitly, and the quotation does not 
immediately follow the etymological explanation it is supposed 
to prove, since in between come another explanation and 
another quotation. The link, deduced from the common element 
inut is nevertheless clear. This justification is of the same type 
as the one we have seen in the T scholion to M1 589 (see 5.3.): it 
takes argument from syntagmatic proximity as a materialisation 


of the etymological relationship between the considered words, 
although they are independent from the syntactic point of view 
in the Homeric lines, which Apollonius does not care about (the 
full quotation is B 774-775 StoKkototv TEpTIovto Kai aiyavenot 
ievtec | | toEototv te, where the datives depend on tépttovto, 
not on tévtec, and in fact Apollonius’ quotation as we have it is 
truncated, too).23 This explanation with the same quotation, but 
not truncated, is also found in Eustathius (Comm. II. 1.539, ad B 
774). 

And, because scholia and lexica are a symphonic corpus 
where one voice answers to another, Apollonius brings us back 
to aiyavéac S0AtyavAouc. It is no more than aiyavenot tévtec 
tofovoiv te referred explicitly to one of the proposed 
etymologies, and the reader has to identify on his own the 
etymological explanation which this quotation is supposed to 
prove. That is easy for aiyavenovv tévtec, less so for aiyavéac 
So0AtyavAous which has no word in common with the proposed 
etymological explanations. There again, Apollonius’ reasoning 
(or his source’s) relies on an implicit element which we have to 
explicitate. 

First of all, we saw that two interpretations were proposed 
by scholiasts for aiyavéac So0AtyavAous (see 4.), either ‘with a 
long aulos’ (which is the correct translation) or ‘far-running’ 
(because of the interference with the diaulos). Obviously here 
only the second one is meant, not the first, since there is no link 
between the length of the metallic spearhead and the idea that 
it ‘is thrown violently’ or ‘is propelled by goatskin straps’ or 
‘moves thanks to goatskin straps’. Whereas there is a link 
between ‘far-running’ and ‘moving thanks to goatskin straps’, 
this link being the notion of movement (i€évat). Thus, there is a 
choice between the two interpretations of SoAtyavAous, which is 
an implicit choice. This means that the interpretation of 
SoAtyavAous as ‘running a long distance’ dates back to the first 
century CE at least. And in fact, we would be at pains to 
understand why Apollonius quotes here aiyaveac SoAtyavAous, 
‘with a long aulos’, and how it can be a justification of any of the 
proposed explanations if we did not have the scholion to t 156 


which is the most direct trace of the interpretation of 
SoAtyavAous as referring to a race and meaning ‘far-running' 
(SoAtyoSpdoyouc)— all the more so since Apollonius himself 
gives under the lemma SoAtyxavAouc the correct explanation 
Uakpov tov avAdv ExoUoas (Lexicon homericum p. 59) and makes 
no allusion to the meaning ‘running’. This heterogeneity within 
the work of one and the same lexicographer implies that under 
the lemma aiyavéac he quotes aiyaveéac SoALyavAous as an 
argument of other scholars (oi 5€) which he repeats, and that 
does not reflect his own interpretation of the word, which he 
gives under the concerned lemma. The fact that he repeats 
other scholars’ hypothesis is explicit when he lists the 
explanations (oi HEV ... ol 5é... ol Sé...), but not when he brings in 
the quotations from Homer. 

Thus, this quotation aiyavéac SoAtxavAous is probably 
introduced as a justification of the explanation amo to0 Sta tv 
aiyelwv ivdvtwy iévat “because they move thanks to their 
goatskin straps.” Contrary to the quotation aiyavenovv tevtec 
where there is a real co-occurrence of the word to be 
etymologised (aiyavén) with the simple word which is given as 
etymology (inut), in the case of aiyavéac SoAtyavAous there is 
no such thing: SoAtyavAous does not contain i€vat ‘to go’. But 
although it does not contain i€vat formally, it does so 
semantically if it means ‘far-running’. As a result, the use of the 
quotation aiyavéas SoAtxavAous as a justification of amd too 
51a tov aiyeiwy iudvtwvy i€vat relies, not on the co-occurrence 
of the word to be etymologised (aiyaven) with a simple word 
given as etymology (i€vat) but on the co-occurrence of the word 
to be etymologised with a word which is semantically equivalent 
to the word given as etymology: this equivalence is loose 
indeed, since SoAtyavAouc and iévat are different parts of 
speech and avAdc does not mean ‘race’ but ‘stadium’, and of 
course it is not explicit. Needless to say that one can “justify” 
almost anything with such a method, a fact which accounts for 
some bizarre cases where the adduced Homeric quotation 
seems to have no direct link with the proposed explanation and 
thus to be gratuitous: in fact, it is not, but one has to reconstruct 


first the implicit steps through which the etymological reasoning 
proceeds. 

The same method of looking for co-occurrences in the 
corpus can lead to as many different results as there are 
different contexts. I have discussed this point elsewhere, 
regarding other types of reasoning on an etymology’s context.24 


5.5 Context and transfer of etymology 


The etymology dyav + véouat provided for aiyaven is also found, 
unexpectedly, for an adjective which has nothing to do with 
javelins, dyavos ‘mild’. 


Schol. € 124a Pontani: oic ayavoic: f toic taxUTATOLs Tapa 
TO dyav veto@at (1+), A tote uA yavoc éuTtotodowv (1-) (mss 
E).25 


otc ayavoic] either the swiftest ones, from ‘to go (veto@at) 
violently (Gyav)’, or those which do not produce rejoicing 
(yavoc). 


The second analysis parses the adjective as a privative 
compound @- + ydavog; it is formally straightforward (at least by 
Greek standards: a regular compound of the s-stem ydavoc 
would be *ayavrjc) but semantically awkward for an adjective 
meaning ‘mild’, and possible here only because in this line it 
refers to the killing arrows of Artemis (€ 124 <Artemis> oto’ 
ayavotot BEAEooLv ETIOLYOHEVN KatETIE@vEV). That is, it is a 
contextual etymology which is designed for one context only 
and cannot be transposed to other contexts.26 The first analysis 
dyav + véouat clearly does not fit the meaning of adyavoc either 
and is not the usual etymology provided for the adjective.2” The 
same explanation is found in Schol. y 280a Pontani, for the 
parallel Homeric line (<Apollo> oto’ ayavotot BéAEootv 
ETLOLYOMEVOG KOTETIEWVE): 


Schol. y 280a3 Pontani: dyavotc: h taxutatotc, dyav 


ieuévotc (1-), kai dyavéc étupoAoyettat amd tod dyav véEew 
eic aUtov Travtac (1+), We Kal 4yabdc Am too Gyav Serv 
TlEpl AUTOV: Tov yap aya8ov TavtEc PlAobvtEs Eic aUTOV 
TPEXOUEV. OUOLWS Kai Eig TOV dyavov ATOL AaUTIpOV Kal 
EVAPETOV TIGVTEG TlopeUdHEGa (mss B). 


ois ayavoic] either the swiftest ones, thrown violently; and 
ayavoc comes etymologically from the fact that all ‘go with 
force’ (Gyav véetv) to him, as aya8dc from ‘to run with 
force’ (Gyav Q€éetv) around him, since all of us, loving the 
good one, run toward him. Similarly, we all go to the one 
who is mild, that is, shining and virtuous. 


The competing etymology dyav + inut provided for aiyaven is 
also found for ayavoc: 


Schol. y 280a1 Pontani: ayavoic; [...] EtupoAoyeitat S€ Ek 
ToU a OTEpNtTLKOU popiou Kai tod yavvupat (1+), A x TOG 
ayav ieuévotc (1+) (mss Ma). 


ayavoisc;: [...] it comes etymologically from the privative 
prefix d- and the verb yavuuat ‘to rejoice’, or from the fact 
that they are thrown violently. 


Schol. y 280a2 Pontani: ayavoic: AauTtpoic (mss M") / 
taxutatotc (mss H) / tots dyav ieyévotc (1-) (mss EHs) / 
Toic OEutTATOtc (mss Es). 


ayavotic: shining. Swiftest, which are thrown violently. 
Sharpest. 


Those etymologies of ayavoc are found only for the line oio’ 
ayavotot BEAEooLv ETIOLXOUEVOG/-n KatETtE~pve, not for other 
instances of ayavoc: they are contextual etymologies, 
accounting for one context of use.28 They come in Schol. y 280a3 
(mss B) and Schol. € 124a (mss E) as a justification of the 
meaning taxutatots ‘swiftest’; in Schol. y 280a2, this is also the 
case for mss H, but not for mss E and s: both E ands are 
younger than H and belong to a different branch, and the 


agreement between H and B (taxutatotc, (totic) dyav ieyevotc) 
on the one hand, the parallelism of that redaction with E for 
Schol. € 124a (tayxUTATOLs Tapa TO dyav vetoBat) on the other, 
suggests that the older redaction is tayutdtotc, (toic) dyav 
ieuevotc and that E and s have an abridged redaction totic ayav 
ieuevots without tayutatotc, but with OFutatotc instead: the 
position of the latter at the end of the scholion agrees with the 
fact that it was added to the original redaction. 

What can be seen here is a transfer of the etymologies 
designed for the noun aiyaven, dyav + véouat and dyav + inut, 
to a word which has a remote phonetic similarity with aiyaven 
and belongs to a different class of words (adjective), but is used 
in a noun phrase where it is the modifier of BEAoc ‘missile’, 
hyperonym of both aiyaven ‘javelin’ and idc ‘arrow’. This results 
from an implicit reasoning which we have to unfold. The first 
step is the use of the principle of contextual permutation, widely 
applied by scholiasts: if a noun phrase A-B permutes with 
another noun phrase A-C, where A is the noun and B and C are 
the permuting epithets, that implies that B and C are 
synonyms.29 Applied to our case, the reasoning is: “since BéAoc 
WKU (A-B) is a usual phrase in Homer, and since dyavoc can 
permute with wkUc as an epithet of BeAoc (in ayavotot BEAEOOL, 
C-B), ayavoc (C) and wkuc (B) must have the same meaning”— 
hence the translation taxutatotc, with the modernised 
equivalent of wkUc. The principle of contextual permutation is 
sometimes explicit in our sources, but most of the time, as here, 
it is not: we have only the result (tayutatotc), and the source 
noun phrase (BéAoc WkU) is not mentioned. The same holds true 
for toic O&utatotc in Schol. y 280a2 (mss Es): it results from the 
application of this principle to the permutation of dyavotot 
BeAEoovv with the noun phrase BéAoc O&U, not BEAoG WKU. The 
principle of permutation can lead to different interpretations for 
one and the same adjective, here ‘swift’ (tayutatotc) or ‘sharp’ 
(OoFutatotc), according to the different source phrases with 
which permutation is applied. 

Now if adyavoiot BeAEcotv means ‘swiftest arrows’, the 
meaning ‘swift’, which is not the regular meaning of dyavoc, 


must be justified through etymology. This is the second step. It 
was easy to identify in dyavoc the adverb dyav, which provided 
a first element: that accounts for the superlative suffix in the 
translations tayutdatotc and o€utatotc. The second element is 
indirectly provided by the word BéAoc: paradigmatically related 
to aiyaven, as its hyperonym, and syntagmatically linked to 
ayavoc, BEAoc works as a node permitting an association of 
ideas. The reasoning is: “atyaven is a kind of BéAo<, it is swift 
and it is a compound of dyav + véouat/inuy ayavoc is an epithet 
of BeAog, in dyavoiot BEAEcouv it means ‘swift’ (tayutatotc) and 
it is acompound of dyav; therefore, since any BEAos is swift 
because it is ‘thrown violently’ or ‘goes violently’, dyavoc must 
also be a compound of dyav + véouat/inut.” This could be 
schematised as follows: 


BeAog <> ayavoc 


aA ° 
. 
. 


aiyaven (ayav tnt) 


(4 =syntagmatic relationship; * = paradigmatic 
relationship; .-’ = transfer) 


The etymology of the noun aiyaven is thus transferred to the 
adjective ayavoc although they do not co-occur, because the 
adjective co-occurs with the hyperonym of aiyaven, which 
shares with aiyavén a number of semantic features: those 
features, encapsulated in the etymology ayav + inut, are 
transferred, not to the hyperonym itself, but to its modifier, 
owing to the phonetic similarity of dyavdc with aiyaven.3° 
Needless to say this transfer of etymology is not explicit: the 
source, the etymology of aiyaven, is not mentioned either in 
Schol. € 124a or in Schol. y 280a1-3.3! But this case underlines 
once more the necessity of comparing different scholia, even 


though they have no direct relationship, in order to take the full 
measure of the underground network which unites them, to 
restore cancelled elements in the different redactions and to 
understand how scholiasts worked. 

A last point may be added: in in Schol. y 280a3, the 
etymology aGyav + véouat for ayavoc, introduced in the specific 
context of y 280 and € 124, is extended to other uses of adyavoc 
with the general meaning ‘mild’: the explanation “because we 
all go to the one who is mild” is far-fetched, to say the least, but 
it is nothing more than an attempt to extend a contextual 
etymology to all the available contexts and to back it with a 
parallel etymological analysis for dya80c. We can understand 
how it arose because Schol. y 280a3 is fairly complete, but could 
we understand it if, for instance, the beginning Ah taxutatotc, 
ayav teuévotc, had been erased? Probably not. And there are 
many cases in which we are left with a redaction where too 
many elements are missing. 


6 Conclusion 


When reasoning is explicit enough, we have the elements, or at 
least some elements, which allow us to understand it and to 
judge whether it is correct or not. But most of the time, it is 
implicit in the texts we have, because explanations have been 
copied, abridged, reformulated, translated, omitted, and also 
because they often were elliptic from the start, being meant for 
scholars for whom it was not necessary to go into detail. The 
first thing we must do is to try to reconstruct what reasoning lies 
behind the attested material. Then we can ask whether it is valid 
or not. And this is imperative: taking the etymological 
explanations given in scholia and lexica without explicating the 
implicit elements means that one cannot understand the logic 
which underlies those explanations and thus that one is likely to 
repeat the same mistakes scholiasts did centuries ago, because 
their principles and methods were not ours. For a number of 
words, like aiyaven, the risk is limited, and no modern hellenist 
will follow the scholiasts’ interpretations, but for other words, 


the risk is real. In particular, although it is clear today that 
scholiasts’ etymologies are not worth anything most of the time 
—although they are extremely informative about the way Greek 
scholars dealt with their native language—, the translations or 
explicitations they give are very often taken as a basis for the 
understanding of rare Homeric words, even nowadays. And 
since those translations are repeated by lexicographers such as 
Hesychius, they acquire more weight from the fact that they are 
found also in a context which has no explicit link with Homeric 
scholarship. But, as we saw, even a bare translation like 
SOALYOOKLOV: Wakpav TlopEuduEVoOv is the product of a complex 
reasoning and is, not the translation of the Homeric word, but 
the translation of a scholarly interpretation of the Homeric word 
—and this is not an isolated case.32 As a consequence, the 
distance between the D scholia (lexicographical scholia) and the 
A scholia appears less than usually assumed, since many D 
scholia transmit a redaction V condensing a redaction of type II 
or III found in the A scholia. Thus, the more elliptic an 
explanation is, the more we have to look around for clues as to 
how this explanation was produced, the more we have to 
identify between the lines the implicit elements in the 
transmitted text, and the more we have to be cautious before 
we trust it. 
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Notes 


Lallot 1991, 144-145. 


On the different types of scholia, see Dickey 2007, 18- 
23. For the Iliad, A scholia and bT scholia are quoted 
after Erbse, D scholia after Van Thiel. For the Odyssey, 
the scholia vetera are quoted after Pontani for books a- 
8, after Dindorf for the others. 


Herodian, De Prosodia catholica, Lentz III/1, 325: to 
HEVTOL KOUN PapUvetat arto Tob KOoHOs yeyovuta, “but 
KON is barytone since it is derived from KOoyO0G" 
(whereas words in -uf are said to be regularly oxytone). 
Etymology is here used for the same purpose as in 
scholiastic literature, to justify the form of the word, 
here its “irregular” stress. 


See already Plato’s Cratylus where that kind of 
manipulation is constant. 


The standard way of introducing an etymon is through 
Tapa to X: Schol. a 5662 Pontani aipuAtotot: A 
WEUSEOLV f OUYYEVLKOIG, Tapa TO diva “aipUALOLOL: or 
‘false’ or ‘parent’, from aiya.” The formulation with 
O0ev is less precise and more polyvalent, but 68ev can, 
among other meanings, apply to a derivational 
relationship between two words, hence to an 
etymological relationship: Schol. 6 612b Pontani 
HETAOTNOW: HETAOTABUNOW. TO yap ‘oTW, OTNOW’ Kai 


emtt ota8yoO Aéyetat, 6Gev yivetat kai 6 ‘onkoc’, 
‘OTNKOG’ Tic Wy Kal SnAWV otaByOv tiva, 68¢Ev kai 
AVTLONKWOLG AVTLOTABUNOic Tic OVC “HETAOTIOW: ‘I 
will replace’ <the presents>. Because otW, othow can 
also apply to a weight (ota8y6c), and from there comes 
also onkos, a *OtNkKOs, as it were, and referring to some 
weight, whence also avttonkwols ‘compensation’, an 
*AQVTLOTABUNOLs ‘counterweight’, as it were.” In the 
latter instance, otrhow, future of totnuL, is given as the 
etymon of onkoc: this implies a formal manipulation, 
dropping the [t], which remains implicit in the 
etymological explanation but can be deduced from the 
*OTNKOG TLG Wv with the assumed intermediate step 
*OTNKOG, a ghost word signalled as such by the 
presence of ttc + participle of ‘to be’ after the invented 
word (similarly at the end of the scholion 
AVTLOTABUNDic Tic OVGA, *avTLOTABUNOts being also a 
ghost word). 


As a rule (3) appears only when (2) is present except in 
purely morphological explanations of type [c], and 
follows it most of the time. 


This scholion is given in Van Thiel’s edition of the D 
scholia: it is not found as such in the oldest 
manuscripts, but comes from Lascaris’ 1517 edition (L), 
who completed the D scholia of his text with scholia of 
the b family and with Eustathius. Thus, it is not an 
Original scholion, but Lascaris did there what all 
scholiasts did before him, a patchwork. Eustathius’ text 
is Kal €v GAAOts S€ TOAAaXOD SOALYOOKLov EyxoG AEYVEL Fj 
TO Hakpov, oU SOALXH kal 1 OKLA, Ff TO Eig SOALYOV KLOV 
rTOL ELG UAKPOV TIOPEUOHEVOV TIAEOVAGUW TOO o fF, OTIED 
SoALxOv yEyove Sia TO Ev OKLA TNAYPAVAL, WC Kal 
aAAaxov pnOnoetat (Comm. II. 1.663, ad F 346). 


[a], [b], [c], [d] refer to the typology under 1. 


In the preserved corpus, 8€d060TOs is not attested in 
Homer but appears first in Hesiod (Op. 320). 


Lallot 2012, 228. 


Eustathius has a more explicit TAEovacu® tod o (Comm. 
II. 1.663). 


Van Thiel 2000, 2: “continet pleraque scholia longiora 
classis D, sed omittit explicationes, a quibus multa scholia 
incipiunt.” 


Hesychius, Lexicon, delta 2151: S50ALtxOoKtov: pakpav 
EXOV OKLAV r. Vg, UAKPOOKLov Sp €€ OU TO HEya 
dSnAoOtat: fh paKpav iévat Suvape_evov. Suda, delta 1340: 
SOALXOOKLOV: TO HAKpOTIOpEUTOV. Ps.-Zonaras, Lexicon, 
delta p. 563: SoALYOOKLoV. HaKpov A HEya A TO paKpav 
OKLAV ATIOTEAOGV FY HAKPaV TIOPEUOHEVOV. 


This is a further reason to condemn K 52 # 5n@a te kai 
SoALXOVv, with an adverbial use implying the temporal 
meaning {for a long time}. Lines 51-52 were athetised 
by Aristarchus on semantic grounds, and this is 
justified: lines 51-52 Epya 8’ Epeg’ 60a put WEANOEYEV 
Apyeiotot | | 6n8a te kai SoAtyov: tooa yap kaka pnoat’ 
Axatous repeat in chiasma lines 48-49 Gvdép’Eéva 
TOOOdSE HEPHEP ET! HYATL UNticacBat, | | 600” EKtwp 
Eppete Ati widoc viac Axatwv, replacing older Eppeée, 
doo(a) by younger épeg(e), doa. 


Tradition says the institution of the SdALxoc goes back 
to the 15th Olympic games, at the end of the 8th c. BCE. 


According to Pausanias (5.8.6), the institution of the 
diaulos is slightly older than that of the dolichos and 
dates back to the 14th Olympic games. AUAOc means 
‘tube’, and by metaphor can apply to the stadium 
because of its shape. 


Eustathius, Comm. II. 1.388 (ad B 460), mentions both 
compounds together, with the correct explanation: Ek 
dé Thc AEEEWS TaUTNs Kal SPdyOsG Evaywvtoc O SOALXOG: 
[...] oUyKEettat Sé amt’ avtiic Kal TO SOALXOOKLov kai 
dSoAixavaot aiyaveat, 6 €oTL UAaKPOUG AVAOUG ExOVOAL, 
rhyouv koWdtntas EttSopatidwy, atc 6 to EUAoU 
KauAOc Evietat “from this word is named also the race oO 
SoAtx Oc [...] and compounds from it are SoALydoktov 
and doAixavAot aiyaveat, which means ‘having long 
tubes’, that is, the hollow part of the spearpoint, into 
which the wooden shaft is attached.” 


Lallot 2012, 238. 


E has in fact an erroneous spelling aynvnv instead of 
aykUAnv. Dindorf corrected the text after Schol. 5 626f. 


This is odd for us, but not so for ancient scholars. An 
instance of elliptic etymology where the etymon as such 
is not mentioned but “translated” by a synonym is 
Apollonius Soph., Lexicon homericum, p. 147: apntnp oO 
LEpeuc, ATO TOO UTEP THV BUdVTWY TAs EUXAG TOLetoBaL 
“apntnp is the ‘priest’, called thus from the fact that he 
makes prayers on behalf of those who sacrifice.” The 
intended etymon is apa: however, it is not given 
explicitly, but replaced by its synonym evyxn, and it is left 
to the reader to identify the real etymon behind evuxac. 
The complete formulation would be arto tob uTtep tH 
QUOVTWV Tac <apac, 6 EOTLV> EUXAG, TIOLEtoBaL. The 
reason is probably that apa originally meant ‘prayer’ 
but that in first century koine it was specialized in the 
(already ancient) meaning ‘malediction’, which of 
course could not account for apntnp, so that in the 
older meaning it had to be translated, so to speak, into 
a synchronic equivalent. Other similar instances will be 
found on the Etygram website (http://appsweb- 
cepam.unice.fr/etygram). In the case of scholion 5 626f 
Pontani the etymon teo@at is cancelled and not even 


replaced by a synonym. 


One could suggest that MN 589-590 has played a role in 
this interpretation: d00n 6 aiyavens pittn tavaoio 
TetuKTal, || hv Pat avnp agen “as far as goes the 
driving cast of a slender javelin which a man throws” 
(transl. R. Lattimore). In these lines aiyaven is found 
together with a form of tnut which matches exactly the 
end of the word, and the javelin is the relativised object 
of AMEN. 


The lines are: Wpoav S€ NUy~at, Kopat Atoc aiyLoxoto, 
| | aiyac opeokwous, iva Seutvnostav Etatpot. | | 
autika KayTIUAG ToEa Kal aiyavéas SoALyavAous | | 
eiAduEeO’Ek vv, “Nymphs, aegisbearer Zeus’ 
daughters, roused mountain goats so my comrades 
could have dinner. At once we grabbed curved bows 
and goat spears with long collars from the ships” 
(transl. J. Huddleston, who through the translation ‘goat 
spears’ chooses to keep the alleged figura etymologica 
assumed by the scholiast). 


Hesychius, Lexicon, alpha 1685 has the same truncated 
quotation aiyavenow i€vtec as the lemma: aiyavenotv 
l€vtec: toic Sopa BAAAOVtES, Tots TaVU UWOUHEVOLC. 
This implies a common source. 


Le Feuvre 2015, 37-42. 


On the history of this scholion, see Pontani 2016, 329- 
330. 


However, some managed to make this etymology 
suitable for other contexts by assuming that the a- is 
not the privative, but the “intensive” prefix: Ayavoi yév 
AOyol Ol TPOONveEts Tapa TO a ETILTATLKOV Kal TO 
yavuoBGat, oic tic Gyav yavutat fyouv xaipet: [...] Ev 5€ 
ONTOPLK® AcEtkM ypawetat tata: Ayavov to KaAdv Kal 


r5vU Kal TpooNvEG: Tote SE Kal KATA AVTLPPAOLV TO 
xaAettov “ayavoi Adyot means ‘gentle’ words, from the 
intensive alpha and the verb yavuuat, those in which 
one rejoices a lot [...] here is what is written in the 
Lexikon rhetorikon: dyavov means ‘nice’, ‘sweet’ and 
‘gentle’, but sometimes it means ‘painful’, by 
antiphrasis” (Eustathius, Comm. II. 1.305, ad B 189). The 
latter meaning ‘painful’ refers to the two instances of 
ayavotot BEAEooLv. 


Apollonius Soph. Lexicon homericum, Bekker p. 7: 
dyavoic ayav aivetoic, tpoonveoty. This etymology 
also parses the word as a compound of dyav, but the 
second element is different. 


The same line occurs in Q 759 (<Apollo» oio’ ayavotot 
BEAEGOLV ETTOLXOHEVOG KatETIE@vEV), but the D scholia 
have the correct explanation ayavoic BEAEEooL TIPAEOL. 
Avw6uvot yap oi d&eic Bdvatot (ZQUIG!) “ayavoic 
BeAEeoo'mild’, because quick deaths are painless.” 


Le Feuvre 2015, 37-42. An explicit case is found in aT 
scholion to I 124 (124a Erbse): ttnyoUc (a8Aopdpous): 
UéAavaG: TOUTOUG yap apiotous paotv oi Trept tTITtWV 
ypawWavtes (bT). duoiws kal ‘kUYatt TIny@’ (€ 388), elye 
aAAaxXo not ‘WéAav TE E KOU’ ExaAUWEV’ (Y 693) (T). 
tives 5 WEyaAOUG, EUTpayeEic, UPavxEvac (bT) “TINnNyoUs 
means ‘black’, and those who wrote about horses say 
those horses are the best ones. Similarly also for KOHaTL 
TIny® ‘black wave’ (€ 388), since he says elsewhere 
uéAav te € KOU’ EKdAUW_EV ‘the black wave covered him’ 
(Y 693). But others understand it as ‘tall’, ‘strong’, 
‘proud’.” The T scholion justifies the interpretation 
‘black’ for ttnyoc through the permutation with pyéAac in 
the position of epithet of KOya: KUYaTL TIny® = A-B, 
uéAav [...] Koa = A-C, therefore B (ttnydc) and C (uéAac) 
are synonymous. T preserves here an element which 
has been cancelled from b: manuscripts coming from b 


have only the translation ‘black’, not the scholarly 
justification. 


Furthermore, BéAoc is often found as the object of inut 
(e.g. A 382 (Apollo) he 8’ ém’ Apyetotot kakov BéAos, A 
498 6 &' ox GALov BéAOs FKEV) or of Eyinut (e.g. A 51 
BeAoc ExETIEUKEG ELeic, E 174 GAA’ dye TMS’ EE AvSpi 
BéAoc, O 444 pdAa 8’ wKa BéAEa Tpweootv Evyiet): the 
syntagmatic association of BeEAoc with (nut in other 
contexts could, in the scholiast’s mind, legitimate the 
etymology of ayavotol BEAEGOL as a Compound dyav + 


type. 


Notice that Schol. y 280a2 in mss Es, because it kept 
Tots dyav ieyEevotc but erased taxutatoic, becomes 
difficult to understand: the scholiast clearly did not 
understand that tots adyav Leevotcs was an etymological 
justification of taxutatotc, depending on the latter, and 
he took it as an autonomous explanation, which it is not 
originally. The branch to which E and s belong chose 
the meaning ‘sharp’ (O€utatots), not ‘swift’ 
(taxutatotc), so that it was logical to erase taxUTATOLG, 
but by keeping only the etymological justification 
without the first part, the semantic interpretation, this 
redaction does not give a coherent picture. E still has 
the coherent chain in Schol. € 124a Fh tots taxutatotc 
Tapa TO Gyav vetobat. 


I discussed several cases in Le Feuvre 2015. 


On Enantiosemy in Antiquity and its 
Modern Outcomes 


Daniel Petit 


1 Introduction 


Having written the final note of his magnificent fourth 
Symphony (1910-1911), the Finnish composer Jan Sibelius (1865- 
1957) added a mysterious nickname to his music: Lucus a non 
lucendo, which, taken literally, means: ‘A grove (/ucus) is so called 
from not being bright (a non /ucendo)'. This famous Latin phrase 
has in fact a long history and may serve to illustrate a type of 
etymological practice that dates back to antiquity and remained 
very much in vogue down through the Middle Ages and modern 
times up until the nineteenth century, where, in spite of isolated 
attempts at revival, it was progressively condemned as absurd. 
This type of etymology, where something is named by a quality 
that it does not possess or by the opposite quality, has received 
different names—enantiosemy being the most recent—and its 
definition has varied substantially throughout the course of its 
history. It represents a little-known chapter in the history of 
etymology. The aim of this paper is to sketch the main lines of 
development of enantiosemy from ancient times to the present 
day and to explore its echoes in Greek and Latin literature. 


2 Origins and terminology 


The term ‘enantiosemy’ is a recent creation, based on the Greek 
elements évavtiosg ‘contrary’ and ofa ‘meaning’. As far as lam 
aware, it was dubbed in 1819 by a German linguist, Johann 
Arnold Kanne (1773-1824), in his book Pro/usio Academica de 
Vocabulorum Enantiosemia, sive Observationum de Confusione in 
Linguis Babylonicis Specimen (Nuremberg).! According to Kanne 
(1819, 3), enantiosemy refers to the /ucus a non lucendo type of 
etymology based on the absence of a quality (“from non-X”), but 
what Kanne understands by this label is quite different: he 
applies this name to words that can be compared etymologically 
but display opposite meanings. Kanne (1819, 27-28) gives a 
number of examples from different languages, such as Hebrew, 
Arabic, Germanic and, last but not least, Greek and Latin: he 
tries, for example, to connect Gr. aioypdc ‘ugly, shameful’ with 


Gr. doxetv ‘to dress out, to decorate’ or Lat. prdbus ‘good, 
honest’ with Lat. prduus ‘bad, pervert’. This is something very 
different from what is denoted by the /ucus a non lucendo type: 
the assumption made by Kanne is that two opposite words are 
cognate and go back to the same source, which is supposed to 
have been semantically ambivalent, whereas the /ucus a non 
lucendo type is only an etymological explanation based on the 
absence of a quality, without further speculation on the 
background of this explanation. The difference is that the /ucus a 
non lucendo type implies that A+ goes back to A-, whereas 
Kanne’s enantiosemy implies that A+ and A- go back to A+, 
which is a more complex reconstruction. In a somewhat 
different way, Knox (1989, 161) proposed introducing a 
distinction between antiphrasis, understood as the comparison 
of two words, and enantiosemy in reference to the semantic 
ambivalence of a single word: 


In the former the two opposite meanings or connotations 
(e.g., ‘beautiful’ and ‘war’) belong to two different words, 
the etymon (bellus) and its supposed derivative (bellum), 
whereas in the latter the opposite meanings or 
connotations (e.g., ‘fat’, ‘thin’) belong to the same word 
(obesus). 


In what follows, I will use the terms ‘enantiosemy’, 
‘enantiosemic’ as cover symbols, without prejudice to their 
substance, and will reserve the terms ‘antiphrasis’, ‘antiphrastic’ 
for the field of rhetoric. The reasons for this choice will appear 
clearly in the course of the discussion. 

In antiquity, several names were used to refer to the /ucus a 
non lucendo type. The term Eévavtiwote ‘contradiction’ was 
popular among the Stoic philosophers, who are considered the 
inventors of this type of etymology. Etymology by citing the 
contrary was one of the main etymological principles recognized 
by the Stoics. This was explicitly stated in the treatise De 
Dialectica, commonly attributed to Augustine (ca 384 CE). The 
sixth chapter of this book, which remained unfinished, deals 


with the Stoic theory of etymology.2 It begins with the well- 
known claim that, according to the Stoics, every single word may 
receive an etymology: 


(1) Augustine, De Dialectica VI: Stoici 
OOOO tumant, quos Cicero in hac re ut Cicero 
inridet, nullum esse verbum, cuius non 
certa explicari origo possit. 


The Stoics affirm, whom Cicero ridicules in this matter (as 
Cicero so well could), that there is no word whose origin 
cannot be explained with certainty. 


A little later in the text, Augustine reviews the different types of 
etymologies distinguished by the Stoics:3 


(2) Augustine, De Dialectica VI: Aut 
OO SIMilitudine rerum et sonorum aut 
similitudine rerum ipsarum aut uicinitate 
aut contrario contineri uidebis originem 
uerbi. 


The origin of a word can be contained either in the 
similitude of things and sounds or in the similitude of 
things themselves, or in the vicinity, or in the contrary. 


The first type (similitudo rerum et sonorum ‘similitude of things 
and sounds’) corresponds to what we call ‘onomatopoeia’; the 
examples given by Augustine include Lat. aeris tinnitum ‘clinking 
of brass’, equorum hinnitum ‘whinny of horses’, ouium balatum 
‘bleating of sheeps’, tubarum clangorem ‘blare of trumpets’, 
stridorem catenarum ‘grinding of chains’. The second type 
(similitudo rerum ipsarum ‘similitude of things themselves’) is 
illustrated by the etymological link between Lat. crux ‘cross’ and 
crura ‘limbs’, on the assumption that limbs ‘of all members are 
most similar to the wood of the cross in length and sturdiness’ 


(longitudine atque duritie inter membra cetera sint ligno crucis 
similiora). The third type (uicinitas ‘vicinity’ or abusio ‘misuse’) 
refers to etymological motivations based on semantic 
extensions; the classic example is Lat. piscina ‘pool’ used even if 
there is no fish (piscis) inside. Finally, the fourth type (contrarium 
‘contrary’) is precisely the type I am talking about: 


(3) Augustine, De Dialectica, VI: Hinc facta 
—_—_ OOO Sprogressio usque ad contrarium. Nam 
‘lucus’ eo dictus putatur quod minime 
luceat et ‘bellum’ quod res bella non sit et 
foederis’ nomen quod res foeda non sit. 


From these we go on to contraries. The ‘grove’ [/ucus] is 
said to take its name from the fact that there is little light 
there [minime luceat], and the ‘war’ [bellum], because it is 
not a ‘pretty’ [be/la] thing, and the name of the ‘treaty’ 
[foedus], because it is not an ‘ugly’ [foeda] thing. 


The most striking feature of Augustine’s presentation is that the 
Stoics are attributed a theory which Augustine illustrates with 
Latin examples. The different etymologies are named in Latin, 
and we do not learn from Augustine what their Greek names 
could have been. There is no doubt, however, that we have here 
a faithful echo of the Stoic theory of etymology, since there is a 
striking similarity between the system described by Augustine 
and the Stoic theory of perception, explicitly mentioned by 
Diogenes Laertius in the seventh book of his Lives and Opinions 
of Eminent Philosophers (3rd c. CE): 


(4) Diogenes Laertius, Lives and Opinions of 
Eminent Philosophers, VIL, 52: Tav yap 
VOOUHEVWV TO HEV Kata Tepitttwotv 
évonOn, ta S€ kad’ GyOLOotNta, Ta SE 
Kat’ avaAoylav, <td 6€ kata 
HEetaGeouwy,> ta S€ KATA OUVOEOLY, TA SE 
Kat’ EVAVTLWOLV. 


General notions, indeed, are gained in the following ways: 
some by direct contact [mepimtwotc], some by 
resemblance [Oyototnc], some by analogy [avaAoyia], 
<some by transposition [Weta@eotc]>, some by 
composition [oUvGeotc], and some by contrariety 
[évavtiwotc]. (transl. R.D. Hicks 1925) 


These distinctions refer to the different ways reality can be 
perceived. Diogenes Laertius illustrates them in the following 
paragraph (VII.53) by examples that are strongly reminiscent of 
Augustine’s subtypes of etymologies; their number is reduced 
to four. A direct contact (Tiepitttwots ‘convergence’), he says, is 
provided by the immediate perception of ‘sensible things’ 
(aio@ntd), for instance when we see Socrates face to face. 
Resemblance (OuoLdtns) refers to the perception of a reality 
through a medium, for instance when we know Socrates from 
his bust. Analogy (avaAoyia) is viewed as a transposition from 
the known to the unknown: for example, the giants Tityos or the 
Cyclops are imagined on the model of human beings, but with a 
bigger size. Finally, contradiction (€vavtiwotc) is presented as 
the absence of a reality: for example, death is seen as the 
privation of life. The concordance between perception and 
etymology is not an accident, since the Stoics considered the 
nature of realities to be reflected by the nature of their name. 
Taking this parallelism seriously, it can be reasonably argued 
that a comparison between Augustine and Diogenes Laertius 
reveals the Stoic names for the different types of etymologies. 
This is suggested by the following table, in which I have tried to 
underscore the similarities between the two levels of analysis: 


Tab. 1:Etymology and perception in Augustine and Diogenes 
Laertius. 


Latin (Augustine) Examples Greek (Diogenes 
ee ee Laertius) 

similitudo rerum et the word tinnitum the eyes provide a Steptrrtwors ——— 

sonorum ‘clinking of brass’ direct perception o-A——— 


TM ovides adirect Socrates 


perception of the 


sound 
similitudo rerum —crurq-timbs*————rbust resembling opotdtns 
ijpsarum resembling acrux Socrates 
ooo ot OS’ — 
uicinitas/abusio piscina poot———the giants Tityos or avadoyia/ 
——Tesembling asea, the Cyclops KATAXPNOoLG 
but without piscis resembling humana74J4JHTH_W—H_—— 
‘fish’ beings, but bigger 
contrarium Focus grove -vieweddeatt viewed as the evavtiwoic 


3 the contrary of contrary of life 
luceo ‘to be bright’ 


“Etymology by the contrary” thus appears to be much more 
than just a harmless wordplay. It is part of a comprehensive 
philosophical system and takes place on a graduated scale 
ranging from complete identity to complete alterity. It is not 
certain, however, that this kind of etymology is based on the 
claim that words are fundamentally ambivalent, able to convey 
opposite meanings. We do not have evidence that this was 
explicitly defined in that way by the Stoics. This view could be in 
keeping with the principle of polysemy,4 which, according to 
Aulus Gellius (Attic Nights, 2nd c. CE), was first formulated by the 
Stoic philosopher Chrysippus (ca 279-ca 206 BCE):° 


(5) Aulus Gellius, Attic Nights X1.12: 


OOOO Cysippus ait omne uerbum ambiguum 
natura esse, quoniam ex eodem duo uel 
plura accipi possint. 


Chrysippus says that every word is ambiguous by nature, 
since the same word can have two or more meanings. 


But polysemy is not necessarily the same thing as ambivalence, 
and we cannot be sure that the Stoics considered etymology by 
the contrary to reflect the ability of primitive words to convey 
opposite semantic values. 

The diffusion of etymology by the contrary in the Greek 


grammatical tradition seems to have been relatively limited. It is 
well known that the famous Alexandrian grammarian 
Aristarchus (ca 220-ca 143 BCE) was not very fond of etymology. 
In spite of this, different Byzantine sources, particularly the Suda 
and Photius (9th century CE), attribute to Aristarchus one 
instance of ‘antiphrasis’: 


(6) Suda, 1 201; Photius, Aé&ewv ouvaywyh 
—_———.. smo 7: TayuBOUOVAG OPKOUG: ApiotapxoG 
Kata avtippaoty akoue: avti tod 
Bpadetc, 


The ‘swift-walking oaths’ [tayuBdayovac]: Aristarchus 
understands it by antiphrasis [a4vtippaotc], instead of 
‘slow’ [BpaSdetc]. 


This quotation, however, is given without context. We do not 
know precisely what the adjective taxuBdauwvy ‘swift-walking’ 
refers to,© nor do we know whether ‘antiphrasis’ is here 
contextual or linguistic. This example seems to suggest that the 
term avtippaots ‘antiphrasis’ was used in the Alexandrian 
school instead of Evavtiwots ‘contradiction’ with probably the 
same meaning; there was no semantic difference between the 
two terms, at least when they were used to refer to etymology 
by the contrary. The choice of dvtippaote ‘antiphrasis’, 
however, is not insignificant: it probably reveals an attempt at 
integrating etymology by the contrary into the field of rhetoric, 
where it can be related to ‘irony’ (cipwveia) on the one hand 
and to ‘euphemism’ (eU@nuLopOs) on the other. The term 
dvtippaotc had a meaning in Greek antiquity that was more 
than simply linguistic, as suggested by Pseudo-Plutarch’s 
definition: 


(7) Plutarch, Life of Homer I1.25.493: "Eott 
a ommrr070 TL FF] AV TLEPPc, AEELG TO Evavtiov 
<8.a to évavtlou> f too Mapakelwevou 
Onpaivouoa, Wc Ev TOUTW: OVS’ dpa TW 


ye L6wy ynOnoev AxAEUc: BOUAETaL 
yap eimetv to Evavtiov, ott iswv aUTOUG 
éAuTTOn. 


There is also antiphrasis: an expression signifying the 
contrary by the contrary of what exists as in this sentence: 
‘Achilles, seeing them, did not rejoice’ (A 330). It means the 
contrary, namely that he was displeased to see them. 


This rhetorical understanding of the notion is reflected, in 
virtually identical terms, in the definition of ‘antiphrasis’ given a 
little earlier by the Greek grammarian Tryphon (ca 60-0 BCE): 


(8) Tryphon, Mepi tporiav (ed. Walz, VIII.755 


=ed. J.-F. Boissonade, Anecdota graeca, 
111.279): ‘H avtippaoic gott AEELc TO 
évavtiov 1a tod évavtiou onuaivouoa. 


Antiphrasis is a figure of style signifying the contrary by 
the contrary. 


Tryphon distinguishes two subtypes of antiphrasis, euphemism 
(EUMNLOHOs) and enantiosis (€vavtiwotc), the latter involving 
the use of a negation. The Stoic denomination ‘enantiosis’ 
(Evavtiwotc) is re-used as a subdivision of the more general 
concept of ‘antiphrasis’ (avtimpaotc) beside ‘euphemism’ 
(EUPNLLopOd): 


Fig. 2: The subtypes of antiphrasis according to Tryphon. 


Apart from this isolated use of the Stoic term evavtiwotc, the 
Alexandrian grammarians have usually preferred to use 
dvtippaots as a cover symbol, both for rhetorical effects and for 
lexical processes, probably including some forms of etymology 
by the contrary. 

In the Greek scholia and commentaries, the term 
avtippaote ‘antiphrasis’ is often used, sometimes in 


competition with other terms (such as avti8eotc ‘antithesis’) in 
the same meaning, and there is some evidence to substantiate 
the claim that it could be understood in the narrow sense of 
enantiosemy or etymology by the contrary.’ Some instances are 
too short to be fully exploitable: 


(9) Schol. € 467d2 Pontani: 2tiBn: A Tayvn 
sooo TAT iv TL PLL. 


‘Freezing cold’: ‘frost’ by antiphrasis. 


In many others, one gets the impression that avtippaotc simply 
refers to the use of one word instead of another: 


(10) Scholion ad Soph. Trach. 890: To pataia 
mr FAT LV TLpaov avti too pEedea. 


He uses pataia ‘vain, empty, idle’ by antiphrasis instead of 
yeAea ‘unhappy, miserable’. 


(11) A Schol. A 513: Avttppacet tov XoAov Th 
 ? OWLS. 


He uses xOAog ‘gall, bile’ by antiphrasis instead of pfjvic 
‘wrath’. 


(12) A Schol. = 485: AVTUTIEPPAKE TOV YUWTOV 
OOOH KL IFTWW. 


He uses yvwtoc ‘relative’ by antiphrasis instead of 
Kaolyvntos ‘brother’. 


Various lexicographical works exhibit a handful of instances 
more closely identifiable as enantiosemic scricto sensu.’ In two 


fragments transmitted by the Etymologicum Magnum, the Greek 
grammarians Philoxenus (1st c. BCE) and Tryphon (ca 60-0 BCE) 
are said to have explained the Greek adverb mAnv ‘apart from, 
outside of’ as cognate with mAnotov ‘near’, which means the 
opposite, and similarly the Greek adjective €tdc ‘true’ as 
cognate with €twotos ‘vain, useless’, which also means the 
opposite: 


(13) Tryphon, Fragmenta 21.8.2 (ed. von 
sssssss5397 SEN 1853): DLADEEVOG Kal TEUQwy 

aolv, WOTIEP Tapa TO TIANotov tO 
eyyUc yivetal kata avtippaoty TO TAY 
eTtippnya, OnUatvov to xwpic, obtW kai 
€k TOU ETOG, 6 onualvet Tov aANnOA, 
yivetat kata avtippaot ETWOLOG O 
HataLoc. 


Philoxenus and Tryphon say that, in the same way as from 
TIAnotov ‘near’ by antiphrasis derives the adverb TAnv, 
meaning ‘separately, apart’, from €tdc, which means 
‘true’, derives by antiphrasis €twotoc ‘vain, useless’. (CLF) 


(14) Philoxenus, Fragmenta 491: 'Etwotov- ... 
ss. mr07 TF GE DUAGEEVOG Kai TeUQwy ~aoiv, Ste 

WOTLEP TIAPA TO TIANOLOV TO GNHaivov TO 
eyyUc ylvetal Kata AvTLPpaOLv TO TAY 
értippnyua to onpaivov to ywpic, olov 
TIA ATtoAAWVioU, TAY AL&UpOU, 
oUtwWC¢ Kal Ek Tob ETOG OVOUATOG, 6 
Onpaivet tov GAnOh, yeyove ETWOLOV 
Kata avtippaoLv: onuaive Sé tO 
HataLov. 


‘Etwotov ‘vain, useless’: Philoxenus and Tryphon say that, 
in the same way as from TAnotov meaning ‘near’ by 
antiphrasis derives the adverb TAnv meaning ‘apart, 
separately’, e.g. TANV AttoAAwviou ‘without Apollonius’, 
TIAHV AtSupou ‘without Didymus’, from étdc, which means 
‘true’, derives by antiphrasis €twotov, which means ‘vain, 


useless’. (CLF) 


We owe to the same Philoxenus (1st c. BCE) another 
enantiosemic etymology: 


(15) Philoxenus, Fragmenta 547: paupobot-: 
moro TV TL AGL ATTO TOO paipw 
SnAobvtos to AduTtW. 


Yaupovot (Hes., Op. 325) ‘they darken, make obscure’: by 
antiphrasis from *yaipw meaning ‘to shine’. (CLF; *yaipw, 
a ghost-word for papuaipw ‘to flash, to sparkle, to gleam’) 


A few centuries later, the enantiosemic etymology of the adverb 
TIAN ‘apart from, outside of’ is repeated by the Greek 
grammarian Orion of Thebes (5th century CE): 


(16) Orion of Thebes, Etymologicum. pi Pp. 
—_——_—___—..  —SaB8: MA: ETILPP NU Kat’ Avti~ppaoLy, 
amo Tob TANoLaTw. 


NAnv ‘apart from’: adverb by antiphrasis, from TAnoLtaqw 
‘to bring near’. (CLF) 


The same Orion is known to have left other enantiosemic 
explanations of some Greek words, such as the following: 


(17) Orion of Thebes, Ftymologicum, delta p. 
ss. mmr08077 or FG; AaB tv: TO KOLLAOBAL. ApHOw, B 
adplotov ESpaGov, arto tot €5apBov. 
Eoti Sé kat’ <@vtiBeotv. Ap® yap to 
évepy@, oU Tlapdywyov SprOw. Oi yap 
KOLUWHEVOL OUSEV EvepyoUOL. 


Apaetv ‘to sleep’: there is a verb SprnOw, the second aorist 
of which is €5paGov, from éSap8ov. It is by opposition: 


5p means ‘to be active’ and its derivative is 5pnOw. 
Because those who sleep are not active at all. (example 
and translation by CLF) 


These examples of true enantiosemy are to be distinguished 
from etymologies involving a negative morpheme, as in (18-20): 


(18) Plutarch, Quaestiones Convivales 723b, 
—_ ooo. C. Hubert (1938): pdoKovtes aut 


Te trv ‘viknv’ Tapa TO ph Eikov 
Wwvopao@at. 


saying that the word vikn ‘victory’ itself is named from not 
giving in (CLF; vikn as *v- + eikw) 


(19) Orion of Thebes, Etymologicum, Mu p. 
— mS: Mito: Mapa TO pt CoO Eiva_. 


Mioog ‘hate’: from being not equal (CLF; utcos < yn icoc) 


(20) Orion of Thebes, Etymologicum, Mu p. 
sss}; MGV: TO HEYA Ki AKPOV. Tapa 
TO Ur) Gooov eivai twos, 6 éottvy eyyuc. 


Maooov ‘longer, bigger’: the big and long, from not being 
close to something, i.e. nearby (CLF; uGooov < pn dooov) 


and probably (21): 


(21) Orion of Thebes, Etymologicum, mu p. 
—_——___... 2: Mit] GEA. Atto TOO pn HEVELV 
EV TH AUT, GAAG TIOTE HEV HELODOBAL, 
Tote 5€ avEEoOat. 


Mrnvn the ‘moon’: is called thus from the fact that it does 


not stay [yn yEvetv] in the same condition, but now it 
diminishes, now it grows. (example and translation by CLF) 


As recognized by Claire Le Feuvre, there is no real enantiosemic 
explanation in ex. 18-20, but a complex causal etymology based 
on negative (pseudo-)compounds supposed to include the 
negative morpheme. The difference is that an enantiosemic 
etymology would introduce into the etymological analysis a 
negation that would not be overtly present in the word to be 
explained. In this respect, the etymology of unvn ‘moon’ (ex. 21) 
is ambiguous: it seems to be based on a negative compound 
(unvn < un Yevetv), but could also be purely enantiosemic (unvn 
< not HEVvEtv). 

Later sources from the Byzantine period provide us with a 
few more enantiosemic etymologies. One of the most famous 
ones is the name of Mooetémv ‘Poseidon’ derived in the 
Etymologicum Magnum (12th century CE) from dot EvdeEtv ‘to 
lack drink’, but other enantiosemic explanations are attested in 
different Byzantine sources: 


(22) Epimerismi Homerici (9th century CE) s.u. 
a ommrrr0reT FF, 1.219: Kote: TH ABA TOO Eipousc, 
Tlapa TO pr) KOTITELV Try xEtpa. KoTItwW 
OUV KWTIN, Thc BEoEL aKPac yevouevNns 
UOEL, WC ATIO TOU KOAAD KWAUW. 


Kwttn ‘handle’: the handle of the sword, from the fact that 
it does not ‘cut’ [Kotttetv] the hand. From Kontw ‘cut’ <one 
derives» kwrtn ‘handle’, the syllable which is long by 
position becoming long by nature, as from KoAA® ‘to stick 
to’ one derives KwAUW ‘to impede’. (example and 
translation by CLF) 


(23) Choeroboscus, Epimerismi in Psalmos 28 
ooo th century CE): Xhpa Sé, fh yuvn, va 
toG H ypdwetat, tt Ato tod xapa 
yeyove Kata avtLppaov, fh UN 
xaipouoa. 


Xnpa ‘widow’, the woman, is spelled through <H»>, because 
it comes from yapa ‘joy’ by antiphrasis, the one who does 
not rejoice. (example and translation by CLF) 


(24) Etymologicum Magnum, Kallierges p. 265 

sss>4»_<ww5977 FF 2th Century CE): AQUOG: ZqQuaivet Svo- 
o€UtTOVWG, TO AtTtoG: Tapa TO Saiw, TO 
Kaiw, 0 SeUtEepoc adpLotos, €Saov: 
Sayoc kal SnyOos, TO KaLOHEVov Ev Talc 
Buoiatc A St’ ob Katovtat ai Guoiat: 
KQUOTLKOV yap TO Aittos [...] "H Tapa TO 
SEW, TO SEG, SEYOG Kal SNOs, Kata 
avtippaoy, To EUSLGAUTOV. 


Anuosc has two meanings. Oxytone, it means ‘fat’; it comes 
from Saiw which means ‘to burn’ [kaiw], the second aorist 
is E5aov; *Saydc and *Snyos, that which is burnt in 
sacrifices, or through which the sacrifices are burning, 
because fat burns well [...] Or from S€w ‘to bind’, *Seyoc 
and *8nuods, through antiphrasis, that which melts easily. 
(example and translation by CLF) 


In all the instances given above, however, we cannot determine 
whether theses etymologies go back to Greek sources directly 
and reflect an ancient Greek tradition or were influenced by a 
more common Latin practice applied to Greek material. 

To sum up, there is evidence for a limited use of what we call 
enantiosemy or etymology by the contrary in Ancient Greece. 
This usage must go back to the Stoics and can hardly be froma 
more ancient date. It is also possible that the Alexandrian school 
had a certain understanding of enantiosemy, but the term 
avtippaots ‘antiphrasis’, which seems to have been occasionally 
used in this sense, had far broader meanings. The question 
raised by these terminological considerations is whether 
enantiosemy was really a common etymological practice in 
Ancient Greece. When we find it in late lexicographical works of 
the Roman or Byzantine periods, we may wonder whether this 
reflects a genuine practice in Greece, going back to ancient 


times, or simply derives from a Latin grammatical tradition 
applied to Greek words. 


3 Enantiosemy in Greek literature 


Looking back at potential early instances of enantiosemy in 
Ancient Greek literature, it is necessary to distinguish it clearly 
from other types of etymologies that may bear certain 
similarities. First of all, it is worthwhile remembering that the 
most common practice of etymology in Ancient Greece is causal, 
in the sense that the etymological explanation is supposed to 
assign a cause to the name of something. A prime example 
among many others is the explanation of the name of Pandora 
by Hesiod: 


(25) Hesiod, Works and Days 80-82 
eee z : : j tt 
5 a 5 Ms aes pone 
EXOVTEG 
ee _ —nrrivép 
aApnotijov. 


And he called this woman ‘Pandora’ [Navéwpn], because 
all [Ttavtec] the inhabitants of Olympus gave a gift 
[S@pov], a plague to men who eat bread. 


The name of Pandora receives a causal explanation, formalized 
by the conjunction Ott ‘because’. This type of etymology is the 
most frequently used in Ancient Greece and elsewhere and 
corresponds to the most intuitive practice of etymology. Other 
types of etymologies, however, can be built on a different basis. 
For the sake of clarity, one can distinguish the following 
subtypes: 


Causal etymology: A because A 


Paradoxical etymology: A because -A (the /ucus a non 
lucendo type) 


Contradictory etymology: A although -A 


Ambivalent etymology: A = -A < A+ (Kanne’s enantiosemy) 


This classification is only indicative. It does not correspond to 
any conscious classification by the Greek philological tradition. It 
has the virtue of making clear elementary distinctions that could 
easily escape notice if we were to be misled by enantiosemy 
formulated in overly broad terms. In what follows, we will review 
some instances of Greek etymologies that could be superficially 
likened to enantiosemy, but which, in reality, turn out to be of a 
very different nature. 


3.1 Evpevidec 


One of the most famous examples of enantiosemy dating back 
to Ancient Greece is one in which the euphemistic function 
(avoidance of words considered rude or unspeakable) is crucial. 
Beginning with Aeschylus, the Greek deities of vengeance, the 
Erinyes, were sometimes called EUpevidec ‘the good-spirited, or 
the kindly ones’ (from evens ‘well-disposed, kindly’), which 
suggests an enantiosemic denomination based on a taboo-like 
prohibition. The reluctance to pronounce the name of the 
Eumenides is well attested in Greek, as shown by this passage in 
Euripides’ Orestes: 


(26) Euripides, Orestes (37-38) 
=O VOU CELV yur P UtGUUPUt CEI C 
: Serco rove SEONG soy. 


Iam ashamed to call Eumenides [EUpevidac] the 
goddesses who are pursuing me with their terror. 


This reluctance is obviously based on the potential contradiction 
between the name of the Eumenides and the reality of their 
behavior. The name of the Eumenides could give rise to two 
types of enantiosemic etymologies, either a paradoxical 
etymology, corresponding to the /ucus a non lucendo type: ‘the 
Eumenides [EUpevidec] are so called because they are not good- 
spirited [eWpEvnc]’, or to a contradictory etymology, pointing to 
the contradiction itself without ascribing it any causal value: ‘the 
Eumenides [EUpevidec] are so called though they are not good- 
spirited [eWpEvnc]’. A passage in Sophocles’ Oedipus at Colonus 
shows a different approach to their name: 


(27) Sophocles, Oedipus at Colonus (486-487) 
om Roo pEy FUpevibuC tt 
EUYEVOV 


Se 6 Looe 1 


We call them Eumenides [EWpevisac], so that with well- 
wishing [eUpEev@v] power they may receive the suppliant 
as his saviors. 


Strikingly enough, Sophocles, connecting the EUyEevidec with the 
adjective eUyEevngs ‘well-disposed, kindly’, tries to explain their 
name by the hope that they will acquire this quality, which is not 
exactly the same as saying that they actually have it (causal 
explanation) or do not have it (paradoxical or contradictory 
explanation). For this etymology one could suggest the name 
‘performative etymology’, in that its mention is supposed to 
have an effect on the referent itself, in this case the change of a 
contradictory etymology (the Eumenides are so called though 
they are not good-spirited) into a causal etymology (the 
Eumenides are so called because they are good-spirited). 
Sophocles thus avoids the potential contradiction in the name of 
the Euyevidec; this suggests that enantiosemy, even when 
motivated by euphemism, was seen as unnatural at the time of 
Sophocles. 


3.2 EU&etvoc Novtoc 


Another well-known example of potential enantiosemy is the 
antique name of the Black Sea, the ‘Euxine Sea’ (Gr. EU&etvoc 
Ndovtos), presented as ‘hospitable’ (eWEetvoc), though it is a wild 
country, inhabited by cruel tribes. This euphemistic 
denomination is attested as early as Pindar and Herodotus, but 
its form has varied through the course of its history. The first 
mention of the Black Sea is found in Pindar’s Nemean IV.80: €v 5’ 
EvEeivw teAayet ‘in the Pontic Sea’, but the philological tradition 
fluctuates between EvéEivw ‘hospitable’ and Ageivw 
‘inhospitable’. The latter denotes a causal etymology: ‘the Axine 
Sea ['AEetvoc Movtoc] is so called because it is inhospitable 
[G&evvoc]’, whereas the former is more complex and denotes at 
least a contradictory etymology: ‘the Euxine Sea [EU&ewwoc 
Novtoc] is so called though it is not hospitable [eW&etvoc]’, or 
potentially a paradoxical etymology: ‘the Euxine Sea [EUEetvoc 
Novtoc] is so called because it is not hospitable [eWEEtvoc]’. In 
another passage, Pindar uses G&etvoc ‘inhospitable’ (Pythian 
IV.203: émt’ A€eivou otoya ‘to the mouth of the Inhospitable 
Sea’). The names ‘Aéetvoc Movtoc and EvEEtvoc Novtoc are in 
competition in Greek tragedy, partly due to fluctuations in the 
philological tradition: compare e.g. Euripides’ Iphigenia in Tauris 
125 (mdOvtou...ageivou/EvEEivou), but Iphigenia in Tauris 218 
(a&eivou Ttovtou) and Andromache 1262 (eVEEvou TOPOL), 
Iphigenia in Tauris 438 (eU&ewov...mdvtov). Herodotus and 
Thucydides seem to have used exclusively eUgetwos, cf. 
Herodotus’ Histories 1.6.1 (€c tov EVEEtvov KAAEOUEVOV TIOVTOV), 
1.110 (toG Novtou to Evéeivou) and Thucydides’ Peloponnesian 
War II.96.1 (€¢ tov EUVEEtvov TE TIOVTOV... TIPOG BGAaooav LGAAOV 
Thv tod EvEéeivou ttovtou), I1.97.1 (Eg tov EUEEtvov Trovtov) and 
I1.97.5 (toG Evgeivou movtou). This suggests that the ancient 
name was ‘A€etvoc Movtoc and that it was gradually replaced by 
EUEewvoc Movtoc. Already in antiquity the replacement of 
GEetvoc by EVEELvoc was known, and the Latin poet Ovid makes 
direct reference to it in a passage of his Tristia: 


(28) Ovid, Tristia (IV.4.56) 
Frigida me conibemt EUxim litora Pont. 
dictus ab antiquis Axenus THe Suit. 


The cold shores of the Euxine Sea keep me; it was called by 
the ancients Axine. 


There is thus evidence for the priority of A&ewwoc Novtoc. This 
name itself apparently derives from a causal etymology in Greek 
(the Axine sea is so called because it is inhospitable), but it could 
well be secondary considering the Iranian origin it has usually 
received in the literature. It was shown, for example, by Rudiger 
Schmitt (1996) that the name of the Black Sea is based on an 
Iranian adjective *axsaénoa- ‘black, dark-colored, not bright’, 
attested in Avestan (e.g. ar9s6 axsaéné ‘a black bear’, gauugm 
axsaéngm ‘black cows’) and Old Persian (kdsaka: hya: axSaina 
‘the turquois stone’, DSf 39). Morphologically, *a-xSaéna- is a 
negative compound of a stem *xsaé-na- ‘bright’, parallel to 
Avestan xsaeé-ta- ‘shining’. The original designation *axsaéna- 
‘the black, dark-colored sea’ was translated in the Turkish name 
of the ‘Black Sea’ as Karadeniz (< Turkish kara ‘black’ and deniz 
‘sea’), from which the major designations of the Black Sea in 
European languages derive by semantic calque (e.g. Romanian 
Marea Neagrd, Russian 4UépHoe mope, Modern Greek Maupn 
OdAaooa, English Black Sea, French Mer Noire). The Iranian 
name of the Black Sea *axsaéna- was folk-etymologically 
reinterpreted by Ionian Greeks as Géetvosg ‘inhospitable’, giving 
rise to an internal Greek etymology which could appear 
perfectly plausible in terms of causality. The process that led to 
the inversion of G€etvoc into evEEtvoc is a recent development 
that took place within Greek history. 

Now, the question is which type of etymology the name of 
the Black Sea could receive once it was reinterpreted as G€etvoc 
and, even more crucially, once it was rebuilt as EU&Eetvos in 
Greek. There is little if any indication as to how the name was 
analyzed by the Greeks. Occasionally, one finds in Greek 
literature puns or wordplays that could give us clues about the 


way it was seen by Greek authors, but the difficulty is that puns 
cannot be unreservedly equated with fully elaborated 
etymological explanations. A first example is found in a passage 
of Euripides’ Iphigenia in Tauris: 


(29) Euripides, Iphigenia in Tauris (218) 
este f 
pea . 8 


But now, as a stranger, I am living in the infertile country 
of the Axine Sea. 


The name of the Black Sea G&etvoc Tovtoc contrasts with the 
adjective Eeiva ‘stranger’, referring to Iphigenia, which points to 
a contradiction in the dramatic situation Iphigenia is going 
through: although a stranger, she has to live in a place 
inhospitable to strangers. The contrast expressed by the co- 
occurrence of G&eivou and Egiva in the same line does not 
constitute a fully-fledged etymology; it is not an enantiosemic 
etymology. On the contrary, it brings to light the causal link 
hidden behind the name Géetvoc ttovtoc (the Axine Sea is so 
called because it is inhospitable): the contradiction is not in the 
name of the Black Sea itself, which receives a perfectly regular 
causal etymology, but in Iphigenia’s figure, whose personal 
situation conflicts with this etymology. 

Another passage in Euripides’ Iphigenia in Tauris may reveal 
a similar contradiction: 


(30) Euripides, Iphigenia in Tauris (340-342) 
Tipo SOPOT EXETT TOV PUVEVE;, _——@£§+ 
OOTLG TIOTE 


ToT Tr EE OU EV KOE TOUS 


EEvoUG HOAWY. 


Choir. You have said amazing things about this mad man, 
whoever he is, who has come from Greece to this 


inhospitable sea. 


Iphigenia. Very well. You bring the strangers here. 


Here again, the name of the Black Sea (tTtovtov...GEevov) 
contrasts with the name of the strangers (E€vouc): the situation 
takes place on the shores of a sea inhospitable to strangers, and 
yet Iphigenia orders the choir to bring strangers to that place. 
The wordplay is emphasized by the fact that Euripides replaces 
the traditional Ionian form d&etvoc by its Attic equivalent G&evoc, 
with the effect that the name of the Black Sea is remotivated. 
This does not mean, however, that the etymology of the Black 
Sea contains an internal contradiction: the contradiction does 
not lie in the Black Sea, whose name conveys a regular causal 
link with one of the properties of its referent, but in the tragic 
situation, introducing strangers into a place that is named for its 
inhospitability to strangers. 

Apart from these two passages, which hint at the etymology 
of the name AéEtvoc Movtos, there is no clear allusion to any 
kind of enantiosemy in the case of EU&etvoc Movtoc, and we do 
not know how it was interpreted by Greek authors. Only the 
Latin poet Ovid, several centuries later, provides us with an 
explicit understanding of EUEetwoc Novtoc: 


(31) Ovid, Tristiq (III.13.27-28) 
OO Oat EXITS TSO TOME CCTs 


Pontus, falsely called Euxinus. 


(32) Ovid, Tristia (V.1 0.1 3) 
TT rer tenet EUxin menaax cognomine 
littus 


I, whom the shore of the Euxine, that misnomer, holds. 


The qualification of the Euxine as ‘falsely named’, ‘misnomer’, 


suggests a contradictory etymology: ‘the Euxine Sea [EUEEtvoc 
Novtoc] is so called though it is not hospitable [eWEewwoc]’. There 
is no evidence that this was precisely the way the Greeks 
themselves perceived the etymology of the Euxine Sea. No trace 
of any paradoxical etymology can be found, even in Ovid, who is 
known to have been fond of this type of etymology. In this 
example, again, enantiosemy in its paradoxical form tended to 
be avoided or corrected. 


3.3 Npopndevc 


Another potential illustration of enantiosemy can be provided by 
the interpretations of the name of Prometheus (Npoun8eus) in 
Greek. As is well known, a contradiction can appear between the 
name, which means ‘foresighted’, and the figure of Prometheus, 
who lacked forethought in his struggle with the gods for the 
possession of fire. Basically, an enantiosemic etymology could 
take on two forms, either a contradictory etymology: ‘he is 
called Prometheus [Npoun8evc] though he is not foresighted 
[mpounOnc]'’, or a paradoxical etymology: ‘he is called 
Prometheus [Npoun8evc] because he is not foresighted 
[TpoynOr<]’. The etymological treatment of Prometheus in 
Greek literature, however, does not show any particular 
predilection for enantiosemy. In the Theogony (v. 511), Hesiod 
depicts Prometheus as ttotkiAov aioAountw ‘artful and clever’, a 
simple way to allude to its possible etymology through a 
phonetic echo (-un8evc/-~nttv), but to circumvent the risk of 
contradiction between the name and the reality by a 
decontextualized explanation. A few verses later, Hesiod depicts 
Prometheus’ action by repeating the initial syllable tpo- twice (v. 
536: TpOMpovlt BUD SacoduEvoc TpoEeOnke), which can be an 
allusion to the name of Prometheus, but without any precise 
qualification. We have probably a more elaborated reference to 
the etymology of Prometheus a few lines later: 


(33) Hesiod, Theogony 546 
IV B-TUTETIPOUE POPTTOEUT 


ayKUAOUNTNS. 
And Prometheus answered to him, the crooked in counsel. 


The name of Prometheus is surrounded by ttpooé€ettte on its left 
and by ayKuAountns on its right, the former echoing the initial 
member of Prometheus, the latter its second member. It is 
probably not by chance that the next verse (v. 547) begins with 
nk’émttwEtSrjoas ‘smiling soflty’, with a possible allusion to the 
name of Epimetheus (‘Ertun8evc), Prometheus’ negative 
counterpart; see also v. 559-560: Tartettovidn, Tavtwv TIEpL 
Unde eiSwe/W TtETIov, OUK Gpa Tw SOAINs EtANVEO TEXVNG. All 
this represents sound effects, phonic games, but does not 
constitute a direct etymology of the name of Prometheus. They 
are indications of how the name was segmented by Hesiod 
(Ttpo- and -un8-), but not how it was interpreted in relation to 
the attributes or to the behavior of the figure of Prometheus. 
Aeschylus, on the contrary, provides a more direct allusion 
to the etymology of Prometheus by pointing to its internal 
contradiction and presenting Prometheus as misnamed: 


(34) Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound 85-87 


TTT rrr" PETTITT VE Gutprovet Apoprysea—_£_ 
xO soy 1 Set e¢ - 
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Falsely the gods call you Prometheus, for you yourself 
need forethought to free yourself from this handiwork. 


What is interesting in this example is that the contradiction is 
presented as such by the adverb WevdwvunWs ‘falsely’. It is not 
resolved by the assumption of a pseudo-causality, which would 
be the case with a paradoxical etymology: the assumption is not 
‘A because non-A’, but ‘A although non-A’; it is a contradictory 
etymology. Strikingly enough, the scholia hesitated on how to 
interpret this passage. Some of them restored a causal 


etymology for Prometheus: 


(35) Scholion ad Aesch. Prom, 85 (cf. 
—  ferington, 1972): Evpuds ano to 
Ovouatos EAaBE TO Stavonua. 
NpounGeus yap Eotiv 6 TpoopHv ta 
undead. 


It is naturally from the name that he took the thought. 
Prometheus is the one who foresees the thoughts. 


Others pointed to the difficulty and presented the etymology as 
contradictory: 


(36) Scholion PglW ad Aesch. Prom. 85 (cf. 
TT TT Herrington, 1972): Onoi yap 6tt Pevédic 
TIPOYVWOTNS OVOUGTN, 0 UGAAOV 
TIPOYVWOTOU SEGUEVOG WTLVL TPOTIW TMV 
Trapovtwy EAEUBEpWO|ON SE Mv, WoTE 
amo tob oikelou Ovoyatos StaBaAAEL 
aUTOv. 


He says that it is falsely that he is named ‘forward-looking’, 
since he needs more than anyone a forward-looking in 
order to know how to get free from the ties that hold him, 
so that basing on his usual name he slanders him. 


These interpretations show that the Greek scholiasts probably 
felt uncomfortable with the name of Prometheus, for which a 
regular causal etymology was not particularly appropriate. Once 
again, enantiosemy, regarded as a paradoxical causality, seems 
to be unusual to Greek poets. 


3.4 NevOevc 


A further example is given by Euripides in the Bacchae (v. 367): 


(37) Euripides, Bacchae 367 
ReveSUCEt sae eee 
SOuOLG 
a outee Kase 


Beware lest Pentheus bring trouble to your house, 
Kadmos. 


We have here a causal etymology in which the name of 
Pentheus (Nev@euc), the king of Thebes, is connected with 
TtevO0c ‘grief, sorrow, misfortune’; it can be formulated as 
follows: ‘Pentheus [Nev@euc] is so called because he brings 
misfortune [mév@oc]’. But the interesting point is that Tiresias 
expresses the hope that Pentheus will not bring misfortune to 
the house, and by doing this, in some way, he hopes to falsify 
the etymology, to change it from a causal determination into a 
contradictory one. This could be called an ‘anti-performative 
etymology’, in which pronouncing the name is supposed to 
produce the reverse effect of what the name says, its 
falsification. Falsifying an etymology, however, does not mean 
building an enantiosemic etymology, and Euripides does not 
intend to claim that ‘Pentheus [Nev8euc] is so called because (or 
though) he does not bring misfortune [Ttév@oc]’. Whatever the 
manipulation made by Euripides, the etymology is still clearly 
causal. 


3.5 Evppovn 


EUpovn is a poetic name of the ‘night’, derived from the 
adjective e0@pwvy ‘kindly, gracious’. Its first occurrence is found 
in Hesiod’ Works and Days 560, where it refers to a long night’s 
rest compensating a hard work (uakpai yap Ertippo8ot 
evmpovat eioiv). Various Greek sources suggest a causal 
etymology, pointing to the positive aspect of night seen as a 
restorative rest period. This is explicitly stated by Plutarch: 


(38) Plutarch, De Curiositate 12 (compare 


Quaestiones Conuiuales 79): Kai Tr 
VUKTA TIpocEittov EUMPOVNV HEYA TIPOG 
EUPEOLY TOV CnTOUNEVWV Kal OKEWLv 
NyoULEVoL Thy Houxtav kai TO 
amtepiomtaotov. 


And they called the night ‘kindly’ [eugpdvn] thinking that 
its quiet and absence of distraction is greatly conducive to 
the investigation and solution of the problems in hand. 
(transl. Helmboldt 1939, modified) 


According to Plutarch, the night is called ‘kindly’ because it is 
conducive to quiet and meditation. There is no evidence that 
this positive explanation goes back to an ancient tradition; it can 
reflect Plutarch’s spontaneous invention. What is clear, however, 
is that the use of EUpPpdovn was readily connected in Greek 
literature with the beneficial effects of night. Aeschylus, for 
example, uses EUMpovn in reference to the happy sleep of men 
in a safe environment: 


(39) Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 336-337 
5 eGurt berets) 
EUSNOOUOL Tdoav EUMPOVNV. 


Like happy men, they will sleep all the night without 
guards. 


The comparison of eUppovn ‘night’ < ‘the kindly time’ with 
evudaipoves ‘happy’ suggests a causal etymology: ‘the night 
[eUMpovn] is so-called because it is a kindly time [eU@pwv]’. 
Note the anaphora evéaiyovesc ‘happy’ and evppovn ‘night’, to 
which one may add evénoouot ‘they will sleep’ by folk- 
etymology. We find the same connotation in a passage of 
Euripides’ Bacchae: 


(40) Euripides, Bacchae, 237-238 


BC TEPUG TE REUPPOVUT DOV YtYVETUT 


ee —M—mn—omon EE NETG TIPOTELVWV EULOUG VEAVLOLV. 


who is days and nights with the young girls, offering them 
Bacchic mysteries. 


It can be assumed that the use of EUppovn for the ‘night’ was 
seen as reflecting some positive feature of the night, which 
suggests a causal etymology. Other passages, however, depict 
EUMpPOvn in negative terms, pointing to a potential contradiction 
between the name and the underlying reality, e.g. in Aeschylus: 


(41) Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound 655 
tanec eed Mibiieid yey 


OUVELXOUNV SUOTHVvos. 
By such dreams I was beset all the nights, to my distress. 


There is clearly a contradiction between evppovas ‘nights’ and 
SUotnvos ‘unhappy’, expressed by the opposition of the 
antonyms €v- and duo-. This contradiction, however, does not 
signal that the causal etymology of eUmpovn is false and should 
be replaced by an enantiosemic one, but rather that the 
character in this particular context experiences a situation of 
distress which is in conflict with the usual restorative function of 
the night. Evwpovn is often described in the literature as an 
euphemism, replacing the name of the night by a milder name 
in order to avoid negative aspects associated with the night. It is 
likely that E€Uppovn was originally seen as positive. In any case, 
no trace of enantiosemic explanation is found for this name. 


3.6 Aptotepoc 


The adjective aptotepoc ‘left, on the left’ is usually considered a 
good instance of euphemism, basing on the assumption that 
the left position was seen by the Greeks as unlucky, which 
suggests a contradiction between its negative qualification and 


its positive designation (from Gptotos ‘best’). The question here 
is whether this contradiction gave rise in Greek to enantiosemic 
explanations of the type ‘it is called the best side though it is the 
ominous one’ (contradictory etymology) or ‘it is called the best 
side because it is the ominous one’ (paradoxical etymology). As 
far as I can judge from the scanty allusions made by Greek 
authors, there is no evidence that apLotepdc was ever analyzed 
in enantiosemic terms. Only one passage by Euripides could 
potentially reveal a wordplay on dptotepoc: 


(42) Euripides, Cyclops 688 
Tipo TEPTUYOU RETOE, MIPUT TUprotepur— 
OOOO TROT YENI OT KEPTopette ev — 


KAKOLG. 


Choir. Turn round this way, to your left. 


Cyclops. Oh, lam mocked. You taunt me in my misfortunes. 


The choir invites the cyclops to turn ‘to the left’ [Tpd0c 
taptotepa], but the cyclops views this invitation as a mockery, 
since he is in an unfortunate situation [€v Kakoic]. The cyclops’ 
reaction makes sense if the adjective aptotepdc is remotivated 
as ‘the better side’, which in the context can only be understood 
as ironic since the character experiences exactly the worst 
possible situation. The contradiction, however, lies in the 
dramatic situation, not in the adjective dptotepos itself, and 
contains no allusion whatsoever to the ominous value of the left 
side. 


3.7 Conclusion 


All the Greek passages discussed so far have in commona 
certain resemblance to enantiosemic etymology, but none of 
them is really enantiosemic. They reject the potential 
contradiction between the name and the reality through the 
back door, or they point to a contradiction in a particular context 


without attempting to build any etymology on this contradiction 
(contradictory etymology) or to transform it into a causal link 
(paradoxical etymology). As far as enantiosemy is concerned, 
these instances are missed opportunities, and this seems to be 
the case globally in the Greek tradition. The only clear allusion to 
an enantiosemic etymology is in Aeschylus’ Prometheus Bound 
85-87, where the name of Prometheus is qualified as ‘falsely 
called’ (PeuSwvUpWs), Suggesting a contradictory etymology 
(‘he is called Prometheus though it is not foresighted’). It can be 
argued that there was in the Greek etymological tradition a 
distinction between ‘true’ (= causal) and ‘false’ (= contradictory) 
etymologies, the former denoted by the adjective €mwvupoc, the 
latter by PeuSwvupoc. There is evidence that €mWvULOS was 
used to refer to an etymology based on a true characteristic of 
the referent (cf. Homer, 1 562, n 54, t 409, Homeric Hymn to Apollo 
373), whereas WEeUSwvuLOG was used to refer to an etymology 
contradictory to the referent (cf. Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound 
85, Prometheus Bound 717, Seven against Thebes 670).9 If this is 
the case, this suggests that the Greeks were able to distinguish 
causal and contradictory etymologies, but this does not 
substantiate the claim that enantiosemy, narrowly conceived of 
as paradoxical etymology, was popular in Ancient Greece. 


4 The Latin development 


When we move to the Latin world, we set foot on a completely 
different territory. Paradoxical enantiosemy is a consistent 
pattern in the Latin etymological tradition, widely discussed and 
illustrated both by grammarians and scholiasts, and one could 
expect it to be reflected as a Stylistic device in Latin literature as 
well. The role of the Stoic inheritance in this mushrooming of 
enantiosemic etymology in Latin is far from clear. A Stoic 
influence can be detected on the grammarian Aelius Stilo (ca 
150-ca 70 BCE), a great practitioner of enantiosemic 
etymologies,'9 but we cannot assess its extent with certainty. A 
point to which particular attention needs to be paid is that the 
Latin sources sometimes provide examples of enantiosemic 


etymologies of Greek words and names. For example, the late 
grammarian Servius (4th-5th century CE), in his commentary on 
the works of Vergil, explains the Greek name of Charon (Xdpwv), 
the ferryman of Hades, by the fact that he is not a merry 
(xaipwv ‘rejoicing’) fellow: 


(43) Servius, In Vergilii Aeneidem Commentarii 
Tai Aer. 6.299 (cf. Maltby 1991,124): 
Charon kata avtippaoty quasi 
axaipwy. 


Charon [Charon] by antiphrasis, as though not rejoicing 
[axaipwv]. 


It is possible that this etymology reflects an ancient Greek 
tradition,'1 but it cannot be excluded that it was invented by 
Latin scholars out of Greek material. Proof of this is provided by 
the fact that there are hybrid forms of enantiosemy, deriving 
Latin from Greek, the most striking one being the etymology of 
the Latin adjective Gridus ‘arid’, transmitted by Festus (2nd c. 
CE): 


(44) Festus, De Significatione Verborum 11 (cf. 
TT oat by 1991, 51-52): Aridum proprie est, 
quod naturalem humorem amisit. Dicitur 
autem per contrariam significationem, 
quod inrigari desierit, nam ApSEvEtv 
Graece inrigare est. 


Aridus is properly what has lost the natural humor. It is 
based on the contrary meaning, because it has ceased to 
be irrigated; for apSevetv in Greek means ‘to irrigate’. 


The enantiosemic etymology is here bilingual, based ona 
connection between a Latin word and its alleged Greek source: 
‘it is arid (Lat. dridus) because it is not irrigated (Gr. dpdevev)’. 


The origins of enantiosemic etymology in Latin cannot be 
established with precision. As already said, the first figure that 
emerges is Aelius Stilo (ca 150-ca 70 BCE), a Latin grammarian 
known to have belonged to the Stoic school. He is credited with 
having proposed some of the earliest enantiosemic etymologies 
of Latin words.12 Three of them are famous, caelum ‘sky’ from 
célatum ‘hidden’, because the sky is not hidden, but open: 


(45) Aelius Stilo, apud Varro, De Lingua 
TTT TTT oro Tatinaa, V-18 (Cf. Maltby 1991, 92): Caelum 
dictum scribit Aelius, quod caelatum, aut 
contrario nomine celatum, quod apertum 
est. 


Aelius writes that caelum ‘sky’ comes from caelatum 
‘ornated’, or as a contrary name from celatum ‘hidden’, 
because it is open. 


Similarly, miles ‘soldier’ is from mollis ‘soft’, because a soldier is 
not soft, but harsh: 


(46) Aelius Stilo, apud Festus, De 
— TT ooo 79nficatione Verborum 122 (cf. Maltby 
1991, 384): Militem Aelius a mollitia KAT’ 
avtippaow dictum putat, eo, quod nihil 
molle, sed potius asperum quid gerat. 


Aelius thinks that miles ‘soldier’ comes from mollitia 
‘softness’ by antiphrasis, because there is nothing soft, but 
rather harsh that he does. 


And ordindarius ‘ordinary soldier’ from ordine ‘in order’, because 
an ordinary soldier does not live in order: 


(47) Aelius Stilo, apud Festus, De 
TTT FQN Ificatione Verborum 182 (cf. Maltby 
1991, 434): Ordinarium hominem ait dici 


solitum Aelius Stilo, qui minime ordine 
viveret- 


Aelius says that ordinarius ‘ordinary’ is usually a soldier 
who lives the least according to the order of things. 


In these three instances the figure is clearly enantiosemic 
(paradoxical etymology): 


‘the sky (caelum) is so called for not being hidden 
(celatum)' 


‘the soldier (miles) is so called for not being soft (mollis)’ 


‘an ordinary man (ordinarius) is so called for not living 
according to the order (ordo, -inis)’. 


According to an ancient tradition going back to Festus (De 
Significatione verborum 146), Aelius Stilo is credited with 
explaining the name of the spirits of the deads, the Manes (Lat. 
di mGnes), by an adjective manus ‘good’ on the assumption that 
these chthonic deities are so called by enantiosemy. This 
euphemistic etymology is explicitly mentioned as a case of 
antiphrasis by Servius (end of the 4th century CE) in his 
Commentary on Vergil: 


(48) Servius, In Vergilii Aeneidem Commentarii 
oor 139 (Cf. Maltby 1991, 364): Per 


antiphrasin ‘manes’ inferi, quia non sint 
boni. 


By antiphrasis, the ‘Manes’ are infernal, since they are not 
good. 


Finally, it has been suggested that the most famous Latin 
example of enantiosemic etymology—the /ucus a non lucendo 


example mentioned at the beginning of this chapter—goes back 
to Aelius Stilo, but we do not have clear evidence of its existence 
before Quintilian (Institutio Oratoria 1.6.34). The attribution to 
Aelius Stilo, first proposed by Funaioli (1907, 72), is not certain, 
but it would be quite in line with its usual etymological practice. 
Aelius Stilo certainly played a key role in popularizing 
enantiosemy in Rome. 

In spite of the profound influence of Aelius Stilo on Varro 
(116-27 BCE), it is a real surprise to find virtually no trace of 
enantiosemy in Varro’s De Lingua latina. On the contrary, 
whenever Varro mentions enantiosemic etymologies attributed 
to Aelius Stilo, he seems to distance himself from them and 
prefers to adhere to sounder etymologies. For example, it is only 
with reluctance that Varro mentions Aelius Stilo’s enantiosemic 
derivation of caelum ‘sky’ from célatum ‘hidden’ (on the 
assumption that a sky is not hidden). He prefers to explain it in a 
different way: 


(49) Varro, De Lingua Latina V.18: Non minus 
OOOO ud alterum de celando potuit dici, quod 
interdiu celatur, quam quod noctu non 
celatur. 


But that second origin, from celare ‘to hide’, could be said 
from this fact, that by day it is hidden [ce/atur], no less than 
that by night it is not hidden [non celatur]. 


In a similar way, while Aelius Stilo derived miles ‘soldier’ from 
mollis ‘soft’ by enantiosemy, Varro (De Lingua latina V.89) prefers 
to connect it with mille ‘thousand’ on the assumption that a 
legion is composed of several thousands of soldiers. Generally 
speaking, Varro distances himself from enantiosemy. 

The same reservations appear in the work of another 
influential grammarian, Quintilian (ca 35-96 CE). His rejection of 
enantiosemy (as well as etymology in general) is clearly 
reflected in the following passage: 


(50) Quintilian, Institutio Oratoria 1.6.34 (ca 
TTT 5 CE): Etiamne a contrariis aliqua 
sinemus trahi, ut ‘lucus’ quia umbra 
opacus parum luceat, et ‘ludus’ quia sit 
longissime a lusu, et ‘Ditis’ quia minime 
diues? 


But are we also to admit the derivation of certain words 
from their opposites, and accept /ucus, since a grove is 
dark with shade, /udus in the sense of school as being so 
called because it is quite the reverse of ‘play’ [/usus] and 
Dis, Ditis from diues, because Pluto is far from being rich? 


During the first century of the Roman Empire, enantiosemic 
etymologies are attributed to two little-known grammarians, 
Cincius, who lived under Augustus (27 BCE-14 CE), and Curiatius, 
who was killed under Domitian (81-96 CE). Both are credited 
with the enantiosemic etymology of the Latin word nacca ‘a 
fuller’, according to Festus: 


(51) Festus, De Significatione Verborum 166.7 
TT oH F. Maltby 1991, 51-52): Naccae 
appellantur uolgo fullones, ut ait 
Curiatius, quod nauci non sint, i-€. nullius 
pretii. Idem sentit et Cincius. Quidam 
aiunt, quod omnia fere opera ex lana 
vakn dicantur a Graecis. 


Fullers are called by the people naccae, as Curiatius says, 
because they do not value a ‘straw’ [nauci], i.e. are good 
for nothing. Some say that almost all their work is called 
from Greek, from the ‘wool’ [vdkn]. 


The enantiosemic explanation (‘they are called naccae because 
they do not value a nauci’) is certainly intended to produce a 
comic effect, in which representatives of the profession are 
disqualified by an etymological link with a cut-and-dried 
formula, used with negative connotations. 


The overall image that emerges from this is that 
enantiosemy was relatively widespread at the turn of the Roman 
Empire, even if it was still regarded as controversial and rejected 
by some leading figures of the scholarly community. To assess 
its impact on the Latin literature is therefore of the greatest 
relevance, since it can show how these scholarly debates were 
perceived in literary circles. 

Let us back up a little bit and begin with Latin comedy. It is 
clear that the contradiction revealed by the contradiction 
expressed by an enantiosemy may serve to create a comic 
effect, and comedy writers, such as Plautus, did not hesitate to 
resort to enantiosemy to make some of their characters 
ridiculous. This is particularly striking in relation to the names 
given to those characters. In the Persa, for example, a glutton is 
called Saturio, obviously because he cannot ever get enough 
[satur]. The pun created by the potential contradiction is not 
unlike an enantiosemic etymology, defined in paradoxical terms 
(‘he is called Saturio because he is not satisfied’), but it could 
also be interpreted as a contradictory etymology (‘he is called 
Saturio though he is not satisfied’). It is highlighted in the 
following terms: 


(52) Plautus, Persq 103: 
_—]!a— Wai Essurio uenio, ron aduento saturio-_ 


For as Hungerio I am coming, not as Saturio am I coming. 


Interestingly enough, what we have here is not only 
enantiosemy, understood as a paradoxical etymology (‘A 
because non-A’) or as a contradictory etymology (‘A though 
non-A’), but also the creation of a new, more adequate name 
Essurio ‘the eating one’, instead of Saturio (from which it is 
obviously derived). In the same vein, in the Mostellaria (v. 568), 
Plautus calls a money lender Misargyrides ‘money despiser’ 
(from Greek pLo€éw ‘to hate, to despise’ and Gpyupov ‘money’). 
In both cases, the proper noun alludes to the opposite of the 


reality and enantiosemy is used to create a distorting effect 
between the name of a character and its behavior. 13 

With Augustan poetry, the use of enantiosemy as a poetic 
device takes on a more elaborated shape. We know that the 
Augustan poetry was very fond of etymologies, and we can 
expect enantiosemy to be among the stylistic devices reflected 
in that poetry. The fact is, however, that there are very few 
examples of true enantiosemic etymologies in Augustan poetry. 
Desbordes (1991, 153) listed 350 explicit etymologies in 
Augustan poetry, but only one of them is undeniably 
enantiosemic. In the Fasti (8 CE), the poet Ovid describes as 
follows the ancile, the small oval shield of the Salian priests, 
which is said to have fallen from heaven under the king Numa 
Pompilius: 


(53) Ovid, Fastj II.377 
TT Tre ee TOC, GO OTT parte 


recisum est, quemque notes oculis, 
angulus omnis abest. 


And he called it ancile, because it was cut away all round, 
and there was not a single angle to note with one’s eyes. 


Remarkably enough, Ovid is here alluding to two possible 
etymologies. The first one is referred to by the adjective recisum 
‘cut away’ and suggests the derivation of ancile from a verb 
*amb-cid6 ‘to cut away from both sides’ (cf. ancisa in Lucretius, 
De Natura Rerum, III.660); this etymology is given by Varro and 
Festus and is still positively advocated in modern times (ancile < 
*am/(b)+Cci(d)-sli-). 


(54) Varro, De Lingua Latina VII.3.14: Ancilia 


—_ OO icta ab ambecisu, quod ea arma, ab 
utraque parte, ut peltae Thracum, incisa- 


The ancilia [shields] are so called from being cut away on 


the two sides [ambecisu], because these weapons are cut 
away on the two sides, like the Thracian shields [pel/tae]. 


(55) Festus, De Significatione Verborum 117 
oat... Mauri): Scutum breue quod ideo 


sic est appellatum quod ex utroque latere 
erat recisum ut summum infimumque eius 
latius medio pateret. 


A short shield which is so called because it is cut away 
from both sides so that its top and its bottom were 
broader than its middle. 


The other etymology alluded to by Ovid is enantiosemic and can 
be formulated in the following terms: ‘this shield is called ancile, 
because it does not have any angle [angulus]'. It is based on the 
resemblance of the initial syllable (anc-/ang-). As far as I know, 
this etymology is not given by any other source and seems to be 
an invention of Ovid. This etymological wordplay reflects a 
strong interest toward scholarly debates, alluding to both a 
current etymology (ancile/recisum) and another etymology 
(ancile/angulus) at the same time. 

There is no other direct enantiosemic etymology in 
Augustan poetry, but one could find indirect allusions in 
different passages where phonetic echoes create a link between 
two words known by other sources to be related by an 
enantiosemic relationship. This method admittedly presents a 
certain number of dangers. It can always be claimed that the 
presence of the two words in the same context is accidental, and 
itis clear that the evidence cannot be adopted unreservedly. 
However, Desbordes (1991) has convincingly shown that 
etymological allusions through phonetic echoes are a current 
practice in the Augustan poetry, and the only step forward 
would be to assume that enantiosemy was a potential element 
of the same practice. Of course, the distinction between 
contradictory and paradoxical etymologies is crucial. Let us take 
first a relatively clear example, detected in a passage of Ovid's 


Metamorphoses, in which a description of the Golden Age is 
given, with the picture of a peaceful people: 


(56) Ovid, Metamorphoses 1.99-100 


oihe Mus USU 


moltia securae peragebant oud gentes. 


Without military occupation, people without trouble 
enjoyed sweet repose. 


The contrastive echo militis ‘soldier’ (gen.sg.) vs. mollia ‘soft, 
tender’ (neut.pl.), based on a common phonetic structure / 
m...I/, cannot fail to be recognized. It is obviously reminiscent of 
the famous enantiosemic etymology, developed by Aelius Stilo, 


according to which a soldier [miles] is so called for not being soft 
[mollis]: 


(57) Aelius Stilo, apud Festus, De 
TT 0m Qn Ificatione Verborum 122 (cf. Maltby 


1991, 384): Militem Aelius a mollitia KAT’ 
avtippaovy dictum putat, eo, quod nihil 
molle, sed potius asperum quid gerat. 


Aelius thinks that miles ‘soldier’ comes from mollitia 
‘softness’, because there is nothing soft, but rather harsh 
that he does. 


It seems likely that this passage of Ovid refers to this 
enantiosemic etymology, which was certainly well-known 
enough at his time to be alluded to by the simple co-occurrence 
of the two words in the same context. This is not a direct 
etymology, framed in the form of a historical derivation (‘A from 
B’), but only a potential allusion to such an etymology, a rather 
elusive one. It was, however, certainly recognized by the highly 
educated audience for whom Ovid's Metamorphoses are 
intended. 


Continuing in this direction, it can be argued that the well- 
known /ucus a non lucendo etymology surfaces in a passage of 
Vergil’s Georgics: 


(58) Vergil, Georgics IV.468-472 


Et caligantem nigra formidine tucum 
INQTeSSUS, Manesque adit regemque 


tremendum, 
OOS Claque humanis precious mansuescere _ 
corda. 
TOOOOOOONNCCC*C*C“<“#AN CATT Com motae Erebi de sedibus imis 
OOOO Tae Hoan tenues simutacraque luce 
carentum. 


And he entered to the grove, grim with a horror of great 
darkness, and faced the Manes and the King of terrors, the 
stone heart no human prayer can tame. Then, from the 
deepest deeps of Erebus, wrung by his minstrelsy, the 
hollow shades came trooping, ghostly semblances of 
forms lost to the light. 


One may suggest that the qualification of the /Gcus ‘grove’ as 
caligans ‘dark’ opens the way to an allusion to the /ucus a non 
lucendo etymology. A few verses later, Vergil presents the 
shadows coming from the deeps of Erebus as ‘ghosts deprived 
of light’ (simulacra... luce carentum), and the description of the 
ghosts could also apply to the grove (/dcus), as a sort of distance 
etymological commentary: a ‘grove’ (/dcus) is so called for being 
‘deprived of light’ (/@ce caréns). My observation involves, of 
course, an element of speculation, and the co-occurrence of 
ldcum and lace caréntum could well be due to chance. But, 
knowing that Vergil’s poetry was infused with allusions to the 
scholarly debates of his time, it would be no wonder to find such 
a subtle echo to the /ucus a non lucendo etymology in this 
context. More generally, it is striking that Vergil typically 
describes groves in terms of darkness, as in the following 
passage of the Aeneid: 


(59) Vergil, Aeneid VI.673 
TTT TT CETTE OMS, TCs Habitamus Opacis- 


No one has a fixed home, we dwell in opaque groves. 


The close association of /Gcus and the adjective opdcus ‘opaque’ 
is reminiscent of the way it is described within the enantiosemic 
etymology, as shown by Quintilian’s formulation: 


(60) Quintilian, Institutio Oratoria 1.6.34 
sro OO Ge oor opacus param tuceat. 


‘grove’ [/ucus] since a dark shadow is little bright [/uceat] 


Once again, the evidence for a direct allusion to the 
enantiosemic pattern is rather scanty; the pertinence of this 
matching could be questioned. But the interesting point is that 
from the Augustan poetry onwards the term /dcus is consistently 
related to darkness, cf. /ucoque umbrosa vetusto (Ovid, 
Metamorphoses XI1.352), niger...lucus (Ovid, Fasti 11.165), umbrante 
luco (Seneca, Hercules furens 709), etc. 

Another example will confirm that etymological wordplays 
based on phonetic echoes are a possible pattern in Latin poetry 
and that they can include enantiosemic etymologies, but it 
reveals a higher degree of elaboration. A well-known 
enantiosemic etymology is that of the name of the ‘Fates’, the 
Parcae. Their name is usually derived by enantiosemy from the 
verb parcé ‘to spare’, on the assumption that they spare 
nobody. The enantiosemic etymology is given by Servius in his 
commentary to Vergil: 


(61) Servius, In Vergilii Aeneidem Commentarii 
ad Aen. 1.22: Et dictae sunt parcae KATA 
avtippaowy, quod nulli parcant, sicut 
lucus anon lucendo, bellum a nulla re 
bella. 


And the Parcae [Parcae] are so called by antiphrasis, 
because they spare [parcant] nobody, as in /ucus a non 
lucendo, bellum a nulla re bella. 


There is no clear allusion to this etymology in Augustan poetry, 
but a passage of Vergil’s Aeneid (XII.149-150) could reveal a 
more complex wordplay deriving from the principle of 
enantiosemy: 


(62) Vergil, Aeneid X1I.149-150 
TTT ses ric TCH IM POTIDUS TCO 


concurrere fatis, Parcarumque dies et uis 
inimica propinquat. 


But now I see our youthful champion make his war with 
fates adverse; the Parcae’s day of doom and a hostile 
strength implacably impend. 


The name of the Parcae is announced in advance by the noun 
phrase imparibus...fatis ‘with the fates adverse’. An etymological 
wordplay can be recognized here, based on the common initial 
Parcae/imparibus, a wordplay that can only be achieved with the 
background of an enantiosemic etymology, either in the form of 
a paradoxical etymology: ‘the Parcae [Parcae] are so called 
because they are not auspicious [im-pares]’ or in the form of a 
contradictory etymology: ‘the Parcae [Parcae] are so called 
though they are not auspicious [/m-pares]’. This wordplay can be 
considered a variation on the more widespread enantiosemic 
pattern Parcae/nulli parcunt. As in the preceding examples 
(ancile vs. angulus or lucum vs. luce carentum), the etymological 
wordplay is supported by an acronymic phonetic echo, realized 
on the initial syllable. 

Such allusions to enantiosemic etymologies are parts of a 
scholarly practice of poetry, created inside educated circles well 
informed about philological and grammatical debates. 
Nonetheless, their implementation remains limited, even in 


Augustan poetry, and, apart from those unique examples from 
Vergil and Ovid, they are virtually non-existent in Latin literature. 
The reason for this is obviously their paradoxical character, 
which renders their mention relatively unnatural in poetical 
contexts, where etymological wordplays usually serve to support 
or confirm elements of a description. 

Apart from these few available sources going back to the 
classical age, most of our knowledge about Latin enantiosemy 
comes from the Late Latin period. From the fourth century CE 
onwards, enantiosemic etymologies are transmitted by 
grammarians, among which one could mention Aelius Donatus 
(ca 320-380), Flavius Charisius (4th c. CE), Diomedes 
Grammaticus (4th c. CE), Maurus Servius (end of the 4th c. CE) 
and, last but not least, Isidore of Seville (c. 560-636 CE). These 
grammarians usually repeat the same definitions and give the 
same examples, sometimes word for word, and it is all too clear 
that they cannot make a claim for original thinking, but are only 
compilers of previous works: 


(63) Aelius Donatus, Ars maior, ed. L. Holtz 
hfs. Mm 981, 672.8): Antiphrasis est unius verbi 
ironia, ut bellum, lucus et parcae: bellum, 
hoc est minime bellum, et lucus eo quod 
non luceat, et parcae eo quod nulli 
parcant. 


Antiphrasis is irony of a single word, like bellum ‘war’, i.e. 
not beautiful at all, and /ucus ‘grove’ because it is not 
bright, and parcae ‘the Parcae’ because they spare nobody. 


(64) Flavius Charisius, Charisii Ars, ed. K. 
-e oe -————_ Barwick (21 964, 364.9): Antiphrasis uero 
diversitatem rei nominat, ut bellum 
dicitur, quod minime sit bellum, et lucus, 
quod minime luceat. 


Antiphrasis names the diversity of a thing, like bellum so 


called because it is not beautiful at all, and /ucus, because it 
is not bright at all. 


(65) Diomedes Grammaticus, Diomedis Ars 
TT rot rammatici Latini, 1.462, 14): Antiphrasis 
est dictio e contrario significans, ut bellum 
dicitur, quod minime est bonum, et lucus, 
quod minime luceat, et Parcae, quod 
minime parcant. 


Antiphrasis is a figure meaning something by its contrary, 
like bellum so called because it is not good at all, and /ucus, 
because it is not bright at all, and Parcae, because they do 
not spare at all. 


Servius, In Vergilii Aeneidem Commentarii 
Gd Aen. 1.441: Lucus autem dicitur quod 
non luceat, non quod sint ibi lumina causa 
religionis, ut quidam uolunt. 


Lucus is so called from not being bright, not because it 
contains lights due to the religion, as some argue. 


(67) Isidore of Seville, Ftymologiae 1.37.24: 
SS ———_______ Antiphrasis est sermo e contrario 

intellegendus, ut lucus quia caret lucem 
per nimiam nemorum umbram; et manes 
id est mites (quum sint inmites) et modesti 
(cum sint terribiles et inmanes); et Parcas 
et Eumenides Furiae quod nulli parcant 
uel benefaciant. 


Antiphrasis is an explanation to be understood by the 
contrary, like /ucus because it lacks light due to the 
excessive shadow of the woods; and manes i.e. gentle 
(though they are not gentle) and modest (though they are 
terrible and not kind); and the Parcae and Eumenides, the 
Furies, because they spare nobody and do good to 
nobody. 


The contribution of these late grammarians is important, as we 
owe to them some of the most significant paradoxical 
etymologies of the antique world, including a few etymologies 
not documented before them. Among these etymologies stand 
out the following items, bellum ‘war’ < bellus ‘beautiful’ (Maltby 
1991, 77-78): 


(68) Flavius Charisius, Charisii Ars, ed. K. 
sso Barwick (21964, 364.9): Bellu dicitur, 


quod minime sit bellum. 


‘war’ [bellum] is so called because it is not ‘beautiful’ 
[bellus]. foedus ‘treatise’ < foedus ‘awful’ (Maltby 1991, 
237): 


(69) Augustine, De Dialectica VI.10: foederis 
—_—_ OO FOMEN, quod res foeda non sit. 


the name of the ‘treaty’ [foedus], because it is not ‘ugly’ 
[foedus]. 


lutum ‘mud’ < lauare ‘to wash’ (Maltby 1991, 353): 


(70) Isidore of Seville, Etymologiae 1.29.3: A 
TTT OS AGuando lutum, dum lutum non sit 


mundum. 


From ‘to wash’ [/auare] derives ‘mud’ [/utum], since the 
mud is not clean. 


Lesser known are deus ‘God’ < desum ‘to lack’ (Maltby 1991, 
185): 


(71) Festus, De Significatione Verborum 71: 
—_—_ OS Des diictus, quod ei nihil desit. 


‘God’ [Deus] is so called because He does not ‘lack’ [desit] 
anything. 


ignis ‘fire’ < gignere ‘to generate’ (Maltby 1991, 293): 


(72) Isidore of Seville, Ftymologiae XIX.6.5: 
sss nis... ictus, quod nihil gigni potest ex eo. 


‘Fire’ [ignis] is so called because nothing can ‘be created’ 
[gigni] from it. 


senex ‘old’ < sensus ‘sensation’ (Maltby 1991, 559): 


(73) Isidore of Seville, Ftymologiae X1.2.27: 
CO ———__ venes...quidam dictos putant a sensus 
diminutione. 


Some claim that ‘old men’ [senes] are so called from the 
decrease of the ‘sensation’ [sensus]. 


siccus ‘dry’ < succus ‘juice’ (Maltby 1991, 565): 


(74) Isidore of Seville, Etymologiae X.262: 
TT ECU... per antiphrasin, quod sit sine 
succo- 


‘dry’ [siccus] by antiphrasis, because it is without ‘juice’ 
[succus]. 


uidua ‘widow’ < uir ‘man’ (Maltby 1991, 644): 


(75) Isidore of Seville, Etymologiae IX.7.16: 
OOS dua uocata, quod cum uiro duo non 
fuerit. 


‘Widow’ [uidua], because she does not live as a ‘couple’ 
[duo] with a ‘man’ [uir]. 


uirgo ‘virgin’ < uir ‘man’ (Maltby 1991, 648): 


(76) Isidore of Seville, Ftymologiae X1.2.21: 
Virgo est quae uirum nescit. 


‘Virgin’ [uirgo] is one who does not know any ‘man’ [uir]. 


These enantiosemic etymologies often compete with causal 
etymologies (e.g. Lat. deus from Gr. 8€0¢ ‘God’ or S€oc ‘fear’, or 
lutum ‘mud’ from Gr. AUetv ‘to dissolve’). This shows that 
enantiosemy was just one possible explanation, not even a 
predominant one, and there is ground for assuming that it had 
lost none of its unnaturalness to the majority of scholars. 
Another lesson that can be drawn from these examples is that 
paradoxical etymologies are more usual than contradictory 
etymologies and that the most important thing seems to have 
been to reconstruct a causal link, even if this causal link was 
based on a paradoxical explanation. 


5 From the Middle Ages to the 19th century 


Isidore of Seville is certainly the scholar most open to 
enantiosemy in late antiquity, and this had far-reaching 
consequences on the posterity of this etymological practice, 
considering the key role of Isidore in the transmission of antique 
grammatical knowledge to the Middle Ages. It is, therefore, not 
surprising to find enantiosemy often referred to in medieval 
literature. Isidore’s examples (bellum ‘war’, lucus ‘grove’, etc.) 
are repeatedly taught by subsequent grammarians. An example, 
discussed by Jeudy (1998, 81-95), is Remigius of Auxerre (Remi 
d’Auxerre, 841-ca 908 CE), a grammarian living during the 
Carolingian period. In his Commentary on Phocas, Remigius of 
Auxerre still mentions positively the etymology of bellum ‘war’ 


from bellus ‘beautiful’ and of /ucus ‘grove’ from the verb /ucere 
‘to be bright’ (quod minime luceat). 


The most cited enantiosemic motif during the Middle Ages is 
the mundus immundus motif, expanding on the idea that the 
‘world’ [mundus] is ‘unclean, impure’ [immundus]. This motif 


goes back to a passage of one of Augustine’s Tractates on the 
Gospel of John (Sth century CE): 


(77) Augustine, Tractatus in Johannis 
ss Evangelium XXXVIIIL.6: Si delectat te 


mundus, semper uis esse immundus; si 


autem iam non te delectat hic mundus, 
jam tu es mundus. 


If the ‘world’ [mundus] delights you, you want always to be 
‘unclean’ [immundus]; but if this ‘world’ [mundus] no 
longer delights you, you are already ‘clean’ [mundus]. 


The same motif was repeated a few centuries later by Hincmar 
(ca 800-882 CE), archbishop of Reims in the 9th century: 


(78) Hincmar, De praedestinatione Dei et 

otter arbitrio 126.455 (cf. Devisse 1976, 
932): Et cum te raptum habuit fecit 
mundus sicut solet facere mundus 


immundus, cunctos quos accepti decepit, 
cunctos quibus arrisit inrisit. 


And, as it captured you, the ‘world’ [mundus] did as an 
‘impure world’ [mundus immundus] used to do: all those it 


took it deceived them; it mocked all those upon whom it 
smiled. 


The diffusion of the mundus immundus motif during the Middle 
Ages was described by Zink (1976, 290-291) and Buridant (1998) 
from whom I am borrowing here a few references. In his treatise 
De uanitate mundi (‘On the vanity of world’), the German 


theologian Hugh of Saint-Victor (ca 1096-1141), who was active 
in the Abbey of Saint-Victor in Paris in the 12th century, begins 
with an apostrophe to the mundus immundus ‘the unclean 
world’, playing with the discrepancy between the formal 
resemblance and the semantic contradiction. In the Carmina 
Burana, a collection of medieval poetry written in Germany 
between the 11th and the 13th centuries, the same motif is 
alluded to: 


(79) Carmina Burana 42.4 (ed. Hilka, 
Schumann 1930, 1.76, cited by Buridant 
1998, 37-38) 


Roma muna Caput est, 
sed nil Capit Mundum, 


NNT QUST ene a Capite, 
TTT TT TOT @5t TE UU SS 


Rome is the head of the ‘world’ [mundus], but retains 
nothing ‘pure’ [mundum]; what comes from the head is 
completely ‘impure’ [immundum]. 


The mundus immundus motif was sometimes translated into 
Romance vernaculars. For example, a famous French trouvere of 
the 13th century, Baudoin de Condé, devotes a poem Des mondes 
et des mondés to the impurity of world and writes: 


(80) Baudoin de Condé, Des mondes et des 
Tiondés 15-18 (ed. Scheler 1866, 149, 
cited by Buridant 1998, 34) 
OOOO””SCiOTATTT THe Sut puis dormonde——————SsSs=~S 
—_— OOOOOSSSSCSC“‘C‘CSCWPOP QUOT CONTE TION Ge mondeaq SCS 
OO OSCS”S”COLC TITS, KTV ne Monda-——~—~CS 


Of thousand there are not two who are ‘purified’ [mondé] 
from the ‘world’ [monde] that is claimed ‘pure’ [monde]! 
Ah! Why does the ‘world’ [monde] carry the name of 
‘monde’, though it never ‘purified’ [monda] anything. 


The famous French poet Rutebeuf (ca 1230-ca 1285) alludes to 
the same etymology: 


(81) Rutebeuf, Des plaies du monde 1-2 
TT irre Tie COVIENT Ce CEST Monae 


Qui dé touz biens ce uuide et monde. 


I like to make up rhymes about this ‘world’ [monde], which 
empties and ‘purifies’ [monde] itself of all goods. 


As late as the 17th century, two preachers, Othon Casman 
(1606), and Paul Egard (1668), wrote two books significantly 
entitled Mundus Immundus. A French-English dictionary of the 
same time still mentions the etymological connection: 


(82) Rande Cotgrave, A Dictionarie of the 
TTT French and English Tongues; S.U. Onde 


[1611]: Qui veut la confcience monde, il 
doit fuir le monde immonde. 


He who wants to have a ‘pure’ [monde] conscience has to 
escape the ‘impure world’ [monde immonae]. 


(= Engl. He that affects a cleane confcience, muft auoid 
uncleande copefmates.) 


Apart from the mundus immundus motif, which remained 
popular until modern times and was used mainly for theological 
purposes, the Renaissance seems to have distanced itself from 
enantiosemy.'4 To be true, Isidore’s legacy is still repeated by 
some humanists, e.g. by Georg Henisch (1549-1618) in an 
influential book on rhetoric (1593): 


(83) Georg Henisch, Praeceptiones Rhetoricae 
Mai 99 [1593]: Antiphrafis eft, cum uox 


aliqua pro contraria ponitur. [...] In 


deriuatione, ut parcas affirmant dici, quia 
nemini parcunt; & lucum, quia minime 
luceat.- 


Antiphrasis is when a word replaces its contrary. [...] In 
derivation, as when some claim that the ‘Fates’ [Parcae] 
are so called because they ‘spare’ [parcunt] nobody; and 
the ‘grove’ [/ucus] because it is not ‘bright’ [/uceat] at all. 


On the other hand, enantiosemy is rejected by one of the 
leading figures of the Renaissance humanism, Julius Caesar 
Scaliger (1484-1558). In a discussion on ‘antiphrasis’, he seems 
to acknowledge the principle of enantiosemy as valid, but in fact 
dismisses each of the classical enantiosemic etymologies 
transmitted by antique grammarians: 


(84) Julius Caesar Scaliger, Poetices libri 

rors pte 142 [1561]: Quidam irridere vifi 
funt hoc confilium Grammaticorum. Nos 
tamen neque confilium improbamus: 
neque probamus rationes quibus ad id 
fentiendum adducti funt, quippe Lucum 
aiunt, quod non luceat: nos quia 
facrificiorum frequentia luceat. Bellum, 
quod minimeé fit bellum, nos, quia fuit 
initio Duellum a@ duobus. nam licet multi 
funt milites duae tamen partes funt. & 
inter duos tantum primum bellum fuit. 


Some appeared to have jeered this principle of 
Grammarians [antiphrasis]. As far as we are concerned, we 
do not disapprove neither the principle, nor the reasons 
for which they were led to this assumption: they say 
‘grove’ [/ucus], because it is not ‘bright’ [/uceat]; for us, 
because it is ‘bright’ [/uceat] due to the frequency of 
sacrifices. ‘War’ [bellum], because it is not ‘beautiful’ 
[bellum]; for us, because it was at the beginning duellum 
from ‘two’; even if there are many fighters, there are two 
parts, and war was first conducted only between two. 


Another humanist, Franciscus Sanctius (1523-1601), is even 
more radical in his dismissing of antiphrasis. He devotes a 
chapter of his book Minerua five de caufis linguae latinae (1587) 
to an outright criticism of antiphrasis (the title is significant: 
Exploditur grammaticorum antiphrasis): 


(85) Franciscus Sanctius, Minerua fiue de 
Taufis linguae latinae 1V.150 [1587]: Ad 
nauseam usque repetunt indocti 
grammatici antiphrasin figuram; Parcas 
enim affirmant dici quia nemini parcunt, 
et lucum, quia minime lucet; et huiusmodi 
sexcenta monstra. Sed ego illos hic, ut in 
aliis omnibus, in media luce caligare uel 
potius caecutire ostendam. Ac primum 
omnium uocem ipsam antiphrasin 
ignorant: phrasis enim non dictionem 
unicam significat, sed orationem aut 
loquendi modum. 


Uneducated grammarians repeat ad nauseam the figure 
of antiphrasis; they say that the ‘Parcae’ [Parcae] are so 
called because they ‘spare’ [parcunt] nobody, and the 
‘grove’ [/ucus] because it is not ‘bright’ [/ucet]; and 
hundreds of such monsters. But I will show that these 
grammarians, here as in all other matters, are in the 
darkness or rather are blind in full light. And, first of all, 
they ignore the meaning of the word itself ‘antiphrasis’: 
phrasis does not refer to a unique mode of expression, but 
to a figure of speech or figure of style. 


He refuses enantiosemy as an etymological principle and limits 
its scope to a figure of rhetoric, like irony and euphemism. 

The classical age reproduces the Renaissance ways of 
thinking by limiting antiphrasis to the field of rhetoric and 
rejecting enantiosemic etymologies. To give but an example, the 
French rhetorician César Chesneau Dumarsais (1676-1756) 
devotes several pages to the rejection of antiphrasis: 


César Chesneau Dumarsais, Des Tropes 
Ou Des Differens Sens dans lesquels on 
peut prendre un méme mot dans une 
meme langue. 175-176 [1 730): 
L’Euphémifme & ITronie ont doné lieu aux 
Grammairiens d’inventer une figure qu’ils 
apélent Antiphrofe, c’eft-d-dire, contre- 
vérité ; par exemple: La mer noire fujéte a 
de fréquens naufrages, & dont les bords 
étoient habités par des homes 
extremement féroces, étoit apelée le Pont- 
Euxin, c'eft-d-dire, mer favorable a fes 
hétes, mer hofpitaliére. [...] Sanctius & 
quelques autres ne veulent point métre 
l'antiphrafe au rang des figures. Il ya en 
éfet je ne fai quoi d’opofé a ordre naturel, 
de nomer une chofe par fon contraire, 
d‘apeler lumineux un objet parce qu'il eft 
obfcur ; l'antiphrafe ne fatisfait pas I'efprit. 


Euphemism and irony led the grammarians to invent a 
figure which they call antiphrasis, i.e. untruth; for example: 
the Black Sea, subject to frequent sinkings, and the shores 
of which are inhabited by extremely ferocious men, was 
called Euxine, i.e. well disposed towards its guests, 
hospitable sea. [...]. Sanctius and a few others refuse to 
define antiphrasis as a figure. There is, indeed, something 
opposed to the natural order to name a thing by its 
contrary, to call luminous an object because it is obscure; 
antiphrasis is not satisfying to the spirit. 


He even tries to explain away our /ucus a non lucendo example: 


(87) 


César Chesneau Dumarsais, Des Tropes 
ou Des Differens Sens dans lesquels on 
peut prendre un méme mot dans une 
meme langue, 178 [1730]: On dit encore 
qu'un bois facré eft apelé |ucus, par 
antiphrafe : car ces bois étoient fort 
fombres, & lucus vient de lucére, Juire : 
mais fi lucus vient de lucére, c’eft par une 
raifon contraire a l’antiphrafe ; car come il 


n’étoit pas permis par refpect de couper 
de ces bois, ils étoient fort épais & par 
conféquent fort fombres, ainfi le befoin, 
autant que la fuperftition, avoit introduit 
l'ufage d’y alumer des flambeaux. 


It is also said that a sacred grove is called /ucus by 
antiphrasis: for these woods were very dark, & /ucus comes 
from /ucére ‘to be bright’: but, if /ucus comes from lucére, it 
is by a reason contrary to antiphrasis; for, as, out of 
respect, it was not allowed to cut these woods, they were 
very thick and therefore very dark, for this reason 
necessity, as well as superstition, had introduced the 
usage of lighting torches there. 


6 Decline and revival of enantiosemy 


At the end of the 18th century, enantiosemy was confined to the 
margins of rhetoric and did not appear to have good press 
among etymologists. The 19th century saw a surprising revival 
of enantiosemy as an explanatory principle in etymology, and 
the question is how to account for this late development of what 
appears to be a highly counterintuitive way of thinking. The 
answer is given by Johann Arnold Kanne (1773-1824), who, in his 
Prolusio Academica de Vocabulorum Enantiosemia (1819, 7), 
coined the term ‘enantiosemy’ in reference to the etymological 
comparison of antonyms. As already pointed out at the 
beginning of this chapter, this term was deliberately chosen in 
contrast to the ancient term ‘antiphrasis’, which had a different 
value. The underlying idea is that there was, in the initial periods 
of language evolution, a semantically ambivalent stage, where 
Opposite notions could be conveyed by one and the same word, 
and this assumption was part of the widespread 19th century 
conception according to which protolanguages are ‘simpler’, 
more ‘primitive’ than modern languages. We can see an 
illustration of this evolutionist view in a long-forgotten book by 
Charles Denina, La Clef des Langues (1804): 


(88) 


Charles Denina, La Clef des Langues, XXV 


— TM 804]: Le langage des nations primitives 


ne confiftant que dans un petit nombre de 
mots, des rapports fouvent trés-éloignés 
de la chofe qu’on vouloit nommer, 
fuggéroient le nom avec le quel on apeloit 
déja un autre objet. 


As the language of primitive nations only consists of a 
small number of words, relationships often very distant 
from the thing that had to be named suggested the name 
with which another object was already designated. 


Denina claims that, in primitive stages of language, the same 
succession of sounds could be applied indistinctly to different 
objects. The semantic indifferenciation that characterizes 
primitive languages opens the way towards a new 
understanding of enantiosemy as a reflex of linguistic 
primitivism. This view was defended by a Swiss linguist, Ludwig 
Tobler (1827-1895), in a paper that can be considered one of the 
first works of theoretical semantics: 


(89) 


Ludwig Tobler (1860, 360): Schon bei der 
erften Sprachbildung mochte es ferner 
vorkommen, dafz gewiffe ihrer objectiven 
Natur nach doppelfeitige Aufschauungen 
fprachlich in einer und derfelben Wurzel 
fixirt wurden, der dann alfo eine doppelte, 
faft entgegengefet3te Bedeutung 
3uzukommen fcheint. Denn dafg fich die 
eine von diefen aus der andern erft im 
Verlauf entwickelt habe, ift nicht 
anzunehmen, wenig/tens da, wo beide 
Bedeutungen innerhalb der finnlichen 
Sphare liegen; vielmehr entfpringen beide 
gleichzeitig aus Einer in fich polaren 
Grundbedeutung, welche eben, wie ein 
elektromagnetifches Wesen, nur in diefer 
Spaltung ihre eigentliche Exiftenz hat. 


Already at the time of the first formation of language it 
could happen that some ideas which were double-sided 
due to their objective nature were linguistically fixed into 
one and the same root, which then seems to receive a 
double, almost opposite meaning. For it cannot be 
assumed that one meaning was derived from the other in 
the course of time, at least in the case where both 
meanings belong to the sensible sphere. Rather, both 
come simultaneously from one single, inherently polar 
basic meaning, which precisely, like an electromagnetic 
object, finds its actual existence only in this separation. 


The strongest advocate of enantiosemy conceived in that sense 
was a German linguist, Carl Abel (1837-1906), who as late as 
1884 expressed his views on the subject in a book, Uber den 
Gegensinn der Urworte (‘On the contrary meaning of the 
primitive words’). Abel claims (1884, 3) that enantiosemy 
belonged to the ‘primitive period of the human race’ (Urzeit des 
Menschengeschlechts), as mankind had difficulties expressing his 
thoughts distinctively. According to Abel, primitive languages 
did not distinguish, for example, between ‘hot’ and ‘cold’, 
‘good’ and ‘bad’, and similar couples of antonyms, originally 
expressed by the same word. Examples of this original 
ambivalence are provided from Old Egyptian and Arabic as well 
as from various Indo-European languages (p. 41-48), e.g. Lat. 
altus ‘high’ and ‘deep’; Lat. calidus, Lith. Siitas ‘hot’ and Lith. 
Saltas ‘cold’; Gr. uakpds ‘big’ and pLKpds ‘small, little’; Lat. ma/us 
‘bad’ and melior ‘better’; etc. Interestingly enough, some of the 
etymologies proposed by Abel repeat enantiosemic 
comparisons already made in antiquity, e.g. Lat. siccus ‘dry’ vs. 
succus ‘juice’ (1884, 46). Abel’s examples are semantically 
ambivalent either on a historical level (one attested word with 
two opposite meanings, like Lat. a/tus) or on a pre-historical level 
(two attested word with two opposite meanings allegedly going 
back to the same source, like Gr. Uakpdc/pLKpdc). Needless to 
say, the majority of Abel’s etymologies are completely fanciful 
and mistaken. Only very few could stand the test of time and still 
have a certain degree of plausibility, albeit devoid of any 


enantiosemic foundation. 

Even linguists who were strongly marked by the evolutionist 
model distanced themselves from such speculations. 
Significantly, the great German linguist Wilhelm von Humboldt 
(1767-1835), developing a classification of linguistic concepts 
obviously based on the Stoic theory of etymology (1° 
onomatopoeias, 2° symbolic metaphors, 3° analogy), 
deliberately ignored perception by the contrary, probably 
because of its unnaturalness in terms of semantic motivation 
(1836, 78-80).15 A more direct criticism of enantiosemy was 
made in 1858 by Georg Curtius (1820-1885) in his Grundztige der 
griechischen Etymologie (‘Principles of Greek etymology’). Curtius 
rejects the primitivist approach to Indo-European etymology 
(1858, 13-16): 


(90) Georg Curtius (1858, 16): Die diteste 
—_ OO prache muss einfach gewesen sein wie 
das Leben der Menschen, die sie redeten. 
Das ldsst sich eben so gut behaupten wie 
das Gegentheil. 


The oldest language must have been as simple as the life 
of the people who spoke it. This assertion is just as valid as 
its opposite. 


A few pages earlier (1858, 6, footnote), he expresses a sceptical 
vision of enantiosemy. The final verdict was delivered in 1897 by 
Michel Bréal in his epochal Essai de sémantique. In a discussion 
on semantic change, he touches upon the issue of ‘polysemy’ 
(polysémie) and refers to cases in which linguistic evolution can 
give rise to opposite meanings for the same word: 


(91) Michel Bréal (1897, 149): Un vocable peut 
OOO tre ainsi conduit, par une série plus ou 
moins longue d’intermédiaires, a signifier 
a peu pres le contraire de ce qu'il signifiait 
d‘abord. 


A word can thus be led, through a more or less long series 
of intermediaries, to signify virtually the opposite of what 
its original meaning was. 


As an example, he mentions lat. matdrus ‘early morning’ (adj.), 
from which a verb maturare was derived with a meaning ‘to 
accelerate’, hence secondarily ‘to bring to maturity’, which 
provided the basis for a new meaning of matdrus ‘ripe, mature’, 
almost completely opposite to the original meaning. What is 
interesting in Bréal’s example is that it is not based on any 
theory of enantiosemy. Cases like ma@tdrus ‘early'/‘ripe, mature, 
late’ are only historical accidents requiring a long evolutionary 
path. By no means do they reflect an all-encompassing 
etymological principle. In that sense, it can be argued that Bréal 
not only rejected the ancient /ucus a non lucendo pattern, but 
also neutralized its modern outcome, all too shrouded in the 
mist of primitivism and linguistic evolutionism. 

At the turn of the 20th century, the fate of enantiosemy 
seems to be sealed: whether in its traditional form or conceived 
of as reflective of a primitive semantic ambivalence, it seems to 
have been definitely consigned to the dustbin of the history of 
etymology. But science does not follow a neat, linear path, and 
the lack of communication between disciplines can result in time 
lag effects. In 1910, Sigmund Freud published a brief paper on 
enantiosemy, in the wake of Abel’s book (1884), in which the 
founder of psychoanalysis endeavored to show that 
enantiosemy is a fundamental principle of the primitive 
subconscious. Freud claims that there is no contradiction in the 
subconscious, as it appears in the universe of dream, and claims 
that this absence of contradiction is reflected in the language as 
well. He mentions some of the examples given by Abel (e.g. Lat. 
altus ‘high’ and ‘deep’, siccus ‘dry’ and succus ‘juice’) and even 
our /ucus a non lucendo pattern (1910, 183). This homology 
between regressive stages of conscience and primitive stages of 
human language is a redolent blending of 19th century linguistic 
thought: after this last echo, the curtain falls on enantiosemy 
and its contradictions. 
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Notes 


The term ‘enantiosemy’ is also used a few decades later 
by Déderlein (1839, 19), who compares e.g. Lat. purus 
‘pure’ and Gr. Wwpde ‘itchy, scabby, mangy’, Lat. male 
‘bad’ and melior ‘better’, Lat. uita ‘life’ and Gr. oitoc 
‘death, fate’. 


On the Stoic theory of etymology see Muller 1910, 42-66 
(especially p. 58 on the etymology by the contrary). 


Cf. Lobeck 1840, 293; Lersch 1841, 50. 


We do not know how polysemy was named in the Stoic 
theory of language, but augtBoaia is certainly the most 
plausible candidate (see Diog. Laert. VII.62: d4u@tBoAta 
5€ Eott AEEtc 60 Ff kal TAsEiova Tpdyyata GnUalvouca). 


On ambiguity in the Stoic philosophy see also Augustine 
(De Dialectica VIII). 


The word also occurs once in Aristotle’s 
Physiognomonica (813a7). 


Many examples are given by Lobeck 1840. 


I owe these examples to Claire Le Feuvre (Paris), who 
has collected some of them for the website Etygram 
(http://appsweb-cepam.unice.fr/etygram) and has 
provided me (by email dated 19 August 2019) with 
further examples, most of them completely new. They 
are identified in my text by the acronym CLF (= Claire Le 
Feuvre). I thank her sincerely for having put to my 
disposal this extremely valuable material. 


See Schweyzer-Keller 1972, 21-24. On WeuSwvupOs see 
Reinberg 1983, 45-58. 


Cicero (Brutus 206) writes that ‘the same Aelius wanted 
to be Stoic’ (idem Aelius Stoicus esse uoluit). On Aelius 
Stilo and the Stoic philosophy see Muller 1910, 101-114, 
Lallot 1991, 143, Desbordes 1991, 150. 


Aristophanes (Ranae 184) makes a pun between the 
name of Charon and the imperative of yaipw (xaip’w 
Xdpwv, xaip' WwW Xdpwv, yatp’w Xapwv), but it cannot be 
sure that what he has in mind is really an enantiosemic 
pattern: a pun is not necessarily based on a conscious 
etymology. 


Cf. Muller 1910, 104. 

On these examples see Knox 1989, 162 fn. 22. 
Cf. the presentation by Knox 1989, 159-169. 
Cf. Lersch 1841, 51. 


“OTL GAaCwv EOTL Waptus fh ETUPOAOYia: 
Galen on Etymology, Theory and Practice 


Nathalie Rousseau 


Galen of Pergamum, “the prince of medicine,”1 is mostly 
known as the famous physician whose doctrines influenced 
Western medicine up to modern times. His extensive writings 
include major contributions on anatomy, physiology, pathology, 
therapeutics, prognosis and pharmacology, a great number of 
commentaries on Hippocrates’ works, and polemical treatises 
against physicians of several medical schools. But as a man of 
high culture educated in Asia Minor at the time of the “Second 
Sophistic,”2 Galen has also written on philosophy, logic, and 
‘grammar’ (ypayyattkn) —what we would call ‘literary 
criticism,’ or ‘philology.’3 

In this respect, the list of his “Works of both linguistic and 
rhetorical interest,” Ta tots ypayupattkots Kal prtopot KOLVa, 
provided at the end of his bio-bibliographic treatise On [His] Own 
Books, is impressive: 


TH Tapa tots ATTLKOIG OUyypapETOLV OVOHATWV OKTW Kal 
TEGOAPAKOVTA: THY Tap’ EUTIOALSL TIOALTLKWV OVOHATWV 
Tpla: THv Tap’ APLOTOMAVEL TIOALTLKGV OVOMATWY TIEVTE: 
TOV Tapa Kpativw ToAtLKWv Ovo atwv 6Uo-: THv Léiwy 
KWULKDV OVOHATWV Tlapadeiyyata Ev: ei YPHOlWOV 
avVdyVWOU Toc TALSEVOHEVOLG NF TIGAGLA KWUWSia: TIPOG 
TOUG ETILTLUDVTAG TOLG GOAOLKiCOUOL TA PWVA ETITA: 
ATTLKMV Tlapdonyua Ev: Tlepi cawnvetas Kai Goawetac: Ei 
SUvatal Tic Eival KPLTLKOG Kal YPALYATLKOG Ev. 


Forty-eight volumes on Words in Attic prose-writers; three 
volumes on Everyday words in Eupolis; five on Everyday 
words in Aristophanes; two on Everyday words in Cratinus; 
one of Examples of words specific to the writers of comedy; 
Whether the texts of Old Comedy are a worthwhile part of the 
educational curriculum; seven volumes Against those who 
criticize linguistic solecisms; one volume on False Attic words; 
Clarity and unclarity; one volume on Whether the same 
person can be a literary critic and a grammarian.4 


If all these treatises are now lost, Galen's “keen interest” in 
language? is indeed shown by the numerous remarks, 
throughout his writings of all kinds, on the medical words he is 
using.© For instance, when evoking the “opening of the 
stomach,” TO TAG yaotpdc OTOL Or TO OTOH Thc KOULac, Galen 
gives details on the history of its different names (6mtep we ol 
TIAAALOL TAVTEG WYOHadov KapSiav, OUTWC oi VOv OVO"ACOUOL 
otoyaxov “which all the Ancients called kardia, and those of the 
present time call stomakhos"),’ mentions the support of the best 
authorities for the more recent one (6 6r KataxpWHEVOL 
TIPOOAYOPEVOVOL OTOUAXOV OU Oi TIOAAO! TOV AVEPWTIWV 
HOvov, GAAG Kai TMV LatpWv ot SoKtywrtatot “which is 
catachrestically called stomakhos not only by most people, but 
also by the most highly esteemed physicians”),8 or justifies his 
personal terminological choice (6 kataypWHEVOL TIOAAGKLG 
OVOHACOUOL OTOUAXOV, WOTIEP AHEAEL Kal vOv Ev 6AW TH AOyW 
XpwWyEs8a TA Tpoonyopia BpaxvuAoyias Evekev “which is often 
catachrestically called stomakhos—just as, indeed, what we will 
now call it in the whole book, using this name for the sake of 
brevity”).9 

Another instructive example is given by the famous passage 
of the second book of the Therapeutic Method,'° where Galen 
provides an in-depth analysis of the different ways in which 
disease names were built: 


So, having established these definitions, it is necessary to 
look closely and precisely at the inconsistency of the 
names which those who first applied them assigned to 
diseases (thv GvwWHAALav THv Ovopdtwvy, a Kata TOV 
voonpdatwy emnveykav oi TIpWtot BEpEvoOL). Very often, 
they derived the names from the damaged part 
(TroAAaxXO8L HEV yap arto toU BeBAauEVOU HOpiou Ta 
ovouata): pleuritis (TAEupitic), peripneumonia 
(mEputveuovia), sciatica (toyLdc)1? [...], ophthalmia 
(Op8aAuia), headache (kepadaaAyia) [...]; very often from 
the symptom (troAAaxo8t §’aTtd to GUUTITWHATOGS): [...] 
spasm (ottaoyds), palpitation (TaAydc), tremor (tpdpOG), 
paralysis (TapdaAvuotc), apepsia (atteWia), dyspnea 


(SUvorttvota) [...]; very often from both simultaneously 
(TIOAAaXO8L 8’ aT’ Gu~otv dua): cephalalgia (kepadaAyia), 
otalgia (wtaAyia), cardialgia (kapStaAyia), odontalgia 
(oSovtaAyia) and hysteralgia (UotepaAyia); and very often 
from what was thought to be the cause (moAAax08@t 8’aTto 
Tig S0FaGouEvNs aitiac), such as what was called 
‘melancholia’ (ueAayxoaia) [...]. Sometimes they were 
named from their similarity to external things in some 
respect, like elephas (€Aeé@ac), cancer (Kapkivoc), polyp 
(moAUTIOUC) [...]. 


Names of the diseases themselves which have no 
connection to the affected place or to the effecting cause 
(UTE TOTIOU EPAMTOLEVA TlETIOVEOTOS NTE Ti}G TOLOUONG 
aitiac) are few: inflammation (pAeyyovn), gangrene 
(yayypatva), induration (oKippos), erysipelas (€pucitteAas), 
abscess (amtootnua), edema (oiSnya) [...]. Some [are 
named] from those who first cured them (d1to tHv 
TIPWTWC LacoavEVWwv), like chironium (xElpwv_etov), some 
from those who were affected (amo tv TteTIovOdtWwv), like 
telephium (tnAé@tov), while cancer (kapkivos) gets its 
name from the similarity to the animal. Phagedaena 
(payéSatva), however, [takes its name] from the symptom, 
just as herpetic [ulcers] (Epttntec) also do. But phagedaena 
is, in general, an ulcer that eats away or erodes, or 
whatever someone might wish to term it (rf 6TwWs av E8EA 
Tic Ovo"detv). Herpes?2 is not always an ulceration, 
although whenever it is accompanied by ulceration, it does 
not occupy its original position, but feeds on the 
neighboring area like a crawling beast, as the name makes 
clear (Wottep toUvoya SnAot), leaving its former position 
to spread to other [places].13 


Somewhat surprisingly, however, Galen appears as a sharp critic 
of etymology, calling it GAAa@wy ‘charlatan, impostor (subst.); 
vain, deceptive (adj.),’ which is, since the classical period, a very 
negatively connoted term, used of people or things, often 
associated in texts with Wevdng ‘false, deceptive,’ and set 
against oowdsg ‘wise, sensible:’ in the treatise On the Doctrines of 
Hippocrates and Plato, he argues that he has “shown in another 


work, On the Correctness of Names (Nepi ovopdatwv 
op8dtNtOos),14 that etymology is an impostor, often testifying 
equally for those who speak the reverse of the truth, and not 
infrequently giving greater support to speakers of falsehoods 
than of truths” (6tt pev GAaGwv Eotl Uaptus h EtTULOAOYyia 
TIOAAAKLG HEV OHOiWS HaptUPOUGa Tois Tavavtia AEyOUGL THV 
AANnO8Wv, OUK OALyAKLG SE TOtG PEUSOLEVOLG UGAAOV AITEP TOG 
aAn8evouotv).!5 

At first glance, this obvious gap between Galen’s tough 
statements on etymology and the numerous explanations of 
words one can find in his writings is striking.16 If his 
explanations of words according to their constituents belong to 
the practice of etymology,!7 Galen seems to act differently from 
what he advocates. This possibility should not be excluded: 
assertions occurring in different treatises, written separately at 
different times with different targets, and without aiming at 
theoretical systematization, do not necessarily need to be 
exactly consistent. However, two other accounts of this gap can 
also be put forward: either Galen does not consider his own 
explanations as ‘etymological,’ or his emphatic blame of 
etymology does not pertain to all etymological explanations. 18 

Hence, since the conclusions may be quite different 
according to the way etymology is meant, and Galen does not 
give any explicit definition of etymology, this essay aims at 
shedding further light on Galen's ideas by presenting a 
comprehensive overview of his utterances on this subject and 
paying special attention, beyond the theory—what Galen says 
on etymology, which inevitably has a strong axiological 
dimension—, to his practice—the very examples he associates 
with it. Besides the well-known passages of the treatise On the 
Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato, I will also focus on the other 
texts mentioning etymology. Such a study seems all the more 
necessary since the occurrences of the word €tuyoAoyia and its 
derivatives!9 are remarkably few (17),2° compared to the 4000 
occurrences of verbal and nominal forms of the verb KaAW ‘to 
call,’ nearly as many of OvoudGw ‘to name,’ almost 1500 of 
Ovoua ‘name,’ in addition to other less frequent terms like 


TIPOGAYyOpEUW ‘to name’ or TpOGNyopia ‘name.’ In addition to 
this, the analysis of the equally few (12) occurrences of the 
phrase ovoyuatwy op8etngs ‘correctness of names,’ which is 
closely associated by Galen with €tuyoAoyia, in keeping with the 
tradition, will give a more precise idea of the scope and content 
of the lost treatise in which Galen claims to have dealt with the 
subject of etymology. 


1 Galen's ‘blame’ of etymology in polemical 
contexts 


1.1 In the treatise On the Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato 


Two-thirds of Galen’s mentions of etymology appear in four 
passages of books 2 and 3 of the Doctrines of Hippocrates and 
Plato. In this treatise demonstrating that the main doctrines of 
these two authorities are correct and in mutual agreement, the 
second and third books are specifically devoted to the question 
of “the powers that govern us, their number, the nature of each, 
and the place that each occupies in the body”.21 Against the 
Stoic philosopher Chrysippus supporting an “unitarian” 
“conception of the soul” which posits that “adult humans” are 
“characterized by the possession of one homogeneously 
rational mind, located in the heart,” Galen holds that according 
to the Platonic tripartition of the soul, the three faculties 
(reason, anger and desire) are located in the brain, the heart 
and the liver respectively.22 

Thus the condemnation of etymology takes place ina 
polemical context: in order to refute Chrysippus’ thesis, Galen 
argues that his demonstration does not rest on a solid basis. At 
the very beginning of book 2, having referred to his own treatise 
On Demonstration (Nepi amtodei—ewc)23 for a detailed analysis of 
“inappropriate premises” (ta oUk oiketa THV AQUUATWV), Galen 
includes etymology in a larger list of the premises set forth by 
Chrysippus that have no place in a scientific (EmLotnoviKh)24 
demonstration: 


(The old philosophers Theophrastus and Aristotle) would 
be ashamed to employ for scientific demonstrations (gic 
amtodeigetc EMLOTNHYOVLKdc) the inexpert and rhetorical 
premises (ta yap iStwttka TE Kai PNtTOPLKa ANpata) with 
which the volumes of Chrysippus are filled. Chrysippus 
sometimes calls on non-experts as witnesses to the 
premises that he postulates; sometimes he calls on poets, 
or the great etymology (trv BeAtiotny EtupoAoyiav),2> or 
something else of the sort, things that prove nothing but 
spend and waste our time to no purpose, as we make this 
one point clear to them, that the premises of the 
syllogism26 are not scientific, and then descend into the 
arena and wrestle with them in order to demonstrate that 
the non-experts and the poets testify for us no less, and 
sometimes even more, than for them. And similarly, when 
we enjoy greater leisure, we prove2/ to them that 
etymology testifies no more for them than for us. Indeed I 
have shown in another work, On the Correctness of Names, 
that etymology is an impostor, often testifying equally for 
those who speak the reverse of the truth, and not 
infrequently giving greater support to speakers of 
falsehoods than of truths. In that work I showed further 
that concerning the word ego (‘I’) Chrysippus 
etymologized miserably (Eva kai Tlepi tis EyW Pwvic 
emtéSetEa tov Xpvoumtttov EtupOAOyoOvta HoxXOnpbc).28 
Why then should I again expound at length the same 
matters here?29 


In addition to the negative word dAaCwy, the ironical use of the 
epithet BeAtiotn ‘the best, excellent’ contributes to the 
belittlement of etymology. This impression is reinforced by the 
treatment of the list of inappropriate premises in which it is 
included. Not content with assigning them to a “third-class” 
rank (to0 tpitou yévouc géotat tata) because they “are twice 
removed from the scientific” (Sutthv HEv aTIOoTaOLW AyEotMta 
THV ETILOTHHOVLKWV) and “differ by no great amount from 
sophistical premises” (oU TIOAA® 5€ Tivt SLaMEpovta THV 
OOMLOTLKWV),39 Galen makes constant changes throughout the 
second and third books of the treatise in the number and the 


order of the constituents of this list. This gives the impression 
that the heterogeneous items he accumulates are all 
interchangeable and equally nugatory: 


60a S€ amo tHv avVOpwTtivwy Soewv Eit’oUv iStwtWv EitE 
TLOLNTHV EitEe PAOGOMWY EitE EE ETULOAOYiAG TLVOG ETE EK 
VEUH ATW, €ite €€ ETLLVEUHATWV A dvaveupdtwy, eite €€ 
OTOUSNTLVOG ETEPOU TOLOUTOU AauBavetat Anata, TOO 
Tpitou yévouc Eotat tavta. 


And all premises that are taken from men’s opinions, 
whether those of non-experts or poets or philosophers, or 
from some etymology, or from nods, whether of assent or 
dissent, or from anything else of that kind, will belong to 
the third class.31 


Ta SE AMO Thc BECEWGS ETILKEXELPNUEVA Kal TOUTWV doa 
HGAAov Tlotntal yaptupovow A oi TIOAAO! THV AVOpWWV 
Ff) ETUOAOYiaA Tic FTL TOLOOTOV ETEPOV, OUK OpBc. 


But what he said about arguments from position, and 
about those among them that rest for the greater part on 
the evidence of poets, or the majority of mankind, or an 
etymology, or something else of that kind, was not 
correct.32 


ev W BLBAiw Tavtac ES0EE pot KAAALOV Eivat TlapavEoBat 
TouUG Adyous ot TO TLBAVOv ExoUOL Kal OUYXi ATIOBANTOL 
TEAEWG Eiolv OUSE yUvatKac OUSE LS6LWTAG OUSE 
ETULOAOYLAG A PoOpas XELPWV A ETILVEVOELG A) AVAVEUCELG 
KEPAAAG Ff Tountas EmtiKaAOOvtat Waptupac. 


It seemed better to me to present in that (second) book all 
the arguments that have plausibility and are not 
completely worthless and do not invoke the testimony of 
women, non-experts, etymologies, motions of the hands, 
upward or downward movement of the head, or poets.33 


el TAUTNV trv OS0v O XPUOLTITIOG ETPATIETO TIAPEAD WY TV 
KATA TOUG WUBOuS TE Kal TAG ETULOAOYLAG AvVaVEUCELG TE 
Kal KATAVEUOELG KEMAATSG Kal YELPWv KLvNoEts Kal KELADV 
oXnYata kai TountWy paptupias Gua yuvatéi Kai toc 


GAAOLG LSLWTALG, AUTOG dv EUPLOKE TAANBEG NUD TE TOV 
XPOvov OUK dv AMWAAUEV ETTLSELKVUVTWV QUT® UNdé Ev OIG 
ETTLKAAELTAL UAPTUOL UNSE Ev TOUTOLG TL TIAEOV EXOVTL. Kal 
yap oi trountai ta TAEiw kata THV Soypatwv autoo 
A€youot kai oi pOSot kal of L6Ltat Kai THV GAAWY 
EKaOTOG, OUG WC EAUTW HAapTUPOOVTAG Ev TH TIPOTEPW Nept 
puxfic Eypaipe. 


If Chrysippus had followed this course and had 
disregarded the way of myths and etymologies, noddings 
of the head up and down, movements of the hands, 
positions of the lips, and the testimony of poets, women, 
and other non-experts, he would himself have found the 
truth and would not have caused us to waste our time 
pointing out to him that he gains nothing either from the 
witnesses he calls or from these other things. For the 
poets and the myths and the non-experts, and all the 
others whom he quoted as witnesses on his own behalf in 
his first book On the Soul, speak for the most part against 
his doctrines.34 


If this inclusion of etymology into the list of inappropriate 
premises conduces to its belittlement, it also shows that Galen's 
criticism is not specifically addressed to it. Moreover, the fact 
that etymology is called a (worthless) “witness” is not relevant, 
as there is an extended metaphor of a trial in which Chrysippus 
“calls on” a variety of premises to argue the case of his theory 
on the soul. There is therefore little information on how 
etymology is meant. 

Only two concrete examples are provided. The first appears 
at the beginning of book 2, where Galen argues that he has 
shown in his work On the Correctness of Names that “concerning 
the word eg6 (‘I’) Chrysippus etymologized miserably.” While 
claiming to be reluctant to “expound again at length” what is 
already written elsewhere, he nevertheless quotes “Chrysippus’ 
remarks on the word eg6 in his first book On the Soul (Nepi 
Wuxfic), where he is discussing the governing part of the soul 
(tO HyEwoviKov),”35 and then makes the following comments: 


Throughout this whole passage Chrysippus employs no 
scientific premise (oUSEv ETLLOTHUOVLKOV Af|ua) for 
proving that the ruling part of the soul is in the heart, but 
he brings together two premises not appropriate (SUo0 oUK 
oiketa) to the problem at hand. One is from etymology, 
that in uttering the word ego (‘I’) we somehow draw the 
mouth and jaw downward as though toward the chest 
when we pronounce the first syllable, e (tO pév EtEpov amo 
TAs ETUNOAOYias, STL THV EYW PWvNV POEyYOHEVOL KATA 
THV TpWInv GUAAGBNv trv € AEYOHEVNv TO OTOH KOTW) 
TOU Kd TH yevuv ATIGYOHEV We ETti TA OTEPVa); the other 
is that we sometimes bring the hand also to the chest and 
point to ourselves as we say, “This suits me” (€yoi toUto 
TIpoonKét), “This I say to you” (tobto é€yw oot A€yw). He 
completely forgot that it also happens that men often 
touch their noses when they say “Give me this,” “This suits 
me,” “This I say to you.” And yet when arguing from the 
word eg6 (‘I’) he did not forget that ekeinos (€xeivos) [‘he’] 
begins not with some similar syllable, but with exactly the 
same syllable, e. But just as he mentioned the difficulty in 
the case of the word but did not resolve it, so also, I think, 
along with the gesture of pointing to one’s chest, he 
should have mentioned the movement of the finger to the 
nose, and there too the difficulty would not be resolved, 
unless indeed a person believes that Chrysippus’ mere 
statement (amtd@aotc), alone and by itself, is scientific 
proof (amtddetétc).36 


At first glance, the difference between the two inappropriate 
premises may not seem obvious, as they both imply a gesture. 
However, the etymological explanation is characterized by an 
analysis of the word €yw (the downward movement of mouth 
and jaw is supposed, according to Chrysippus, to explain the 
first syllable of this word), whereas the gesture accompanying 
the utterance of the word is supposed to explain it as a whole. 

This analysis implied by etymology is highlighted further on 
in a strong refutation of these two premises: 


This is his resolution: having said that in the word eg6 (‘I’) 


the second syllable, gd, gives no indication of distance, he 
added that the kei in ekeinos (‘he’) does. This is mere 
assertion with no demonstration, much less a secure and 
scientific (demonstration); indeed it does not even 
advance so far as rhetorical or sophistical plausibility (uns 
AX pt TLBaVOTNtOs F PNtopLKii<c fF GO~MLoTLKiic TpOtotca). 
Should he not have added some demonstration why the 
syllable kei indicates separation and g6 does not?37 


Furthermore, the second and last illustration of etymology in the 
Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato does not imply any gesture, 
but only brings together two words by means of the substitution 
and transposition of letters:38 


OuoLa SE TOI TOLOUTOLG ETILYELPNUAOL Kal TA KATA Tv 
EtUNOAOYiav Eloi TOO Thc KapSiac Ovoyatos EEG THV 
TIPOELPNHEVWY UTIO TOO XpUOiTITIOU YEyPAaYHEVA KATA TO 
TIpWtov Nepi Wuxfc WSE Tw EXOVTA: TOUTOLG TAOL 
OULMWVWS Kai TOUVOHa Toot Eoxnkev Ff Kapdia Kata tlva 
Kpatnow kai kupEiay amo tob év avtf Eivat TO KUpLEGOV 
Kal Kpatobv thc WuxXAs HEpOG, Ws dv Kpatia AEyouEvN. 


In the same class with these arguments is that from the 
etymology of the word kardia (‘heart’), which comes next 
in Chrysippus’ first book On the Soul. It is as follows: 
“Concordant with all this, the heart got its name by virtue 
of a certain power and sovereignty, from the fact that the 
sovereign and ruling part of the soul is in it; it is called, as 
it were, kratia (‘power’).”39 


In this case, however, Galen does not pronounce judgment on 
the validity of Chrysippus’ demonstration.40 

Two conclusions arise from this survey of the mentions of 
etymology in the Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato. First, Galen 
does not blame etymology as such, but the use of it as a 
premise within scientific research; indeed, stating that 
“Chrysippus etymologized miserably” (tov XpUourttttov 
ETUNOAOyoUvta HoOXOnpwc)41! leaves the possibility of a good 


way of etymologizing— unless this statement ought to be 
interpreted only as a masterful demonstration of Galen’s 
refutation skills, given that, throughout the treatise, he not only 
denies the validity of Chrysippus’ arguments, but also likes to 
beat him with his own weapons. Nor does Galen hesitate to 
point out that Chrysippus’ arguments plead for the opposite 
cause,42 or that he speaks the truth using false arguments.43 

A second important point, hitherto unnoticed, is that in this 
treatise, Galen does not necessarily endorse the use of the very 
word étupoAoyia. Actually, this word may well have been taken 
over by Galen from Chrysippus in referring to his own practice. 
Besides being mentioned in lists of the Stoic philosopher's 
premises, the term is indeed only associated with Chrysippus’ 
explanations of two words, the first of which appears in his work 
precisely entitled On Etymologies.“4 This is shown by the passage 
immediately preceding the mention of the etymology of kapdia: 


I therefore pass now to the things that follow the 
discussion of speech in Chrysippus’ treatise: the 
arguments from the movements of the hands when we 
point to ourselves by touching our chests, and those from 
the word eg6 (‘I’), point that he also mentioned in his work 
On Etymologies (€ott SE Ta TE KATA TAG POPAG TWV XELPWv, 
OTav EPANTWHEBA THV OTENVWV AGG AUTOUG SELKVUVTEG, 
ETL TE TA KATA Trv EYW Mwy, & Sr Kdv Toic ETUHOAOYLKOIC 
eittev), Claiming that the word possesses a certain deictic 
character from our appearance when we Say it, because as 
we pronounce its first syllable our lower jaw and lip are 
drawn away, as though to the chest. But I have already 
discussed these (things) also in the second book of this 
work and in my treatise On the Correctness of Names (kata 
TO SEUTEPOV THVSE TWV UTIOUVQUGtWv Kav Toic Nepi 
Ovopatwv op8dtntos).45 


1.2 In the treatise On the Differences of Fevers 


Among the very few (i.e., five) mentions of “etymology” 
occurring in other treatises, the one involving Prodicus’ 


interpretation of pAgyya ‘phlegm’46 also appears within a 
polemical context, in a treatise handling the question of the 
differentiation of fevers.47 In a short digression prompted by the 
mention of the adjective pAeyyatwdns ‘phlegmatic,’ Galen 
blames Prodicus for having preferred etymology to adopting the 
common use of the word pAéyya: 


6c yap av bypdc dua Kai Wuxpdc Ff XUPOS, UTO trv too 
AEYUATOG Avayetat TIpOONnyoptay, ei Tic ImmMoKpatEiwe TE 
Kai ouvn8wes araotv, ov ovov Toic TlaAaLotc iatpoic, 
aAAG Ady Kal totic GAAOLG “EAANOLv OvOHACELV EBEAEL. 
Npddtkoc yap ev tH Nepi pUcEws AvOpwrtou TlapavouEt 
Kai Tlepi toto toUvVoua, TIpdc TAs Bauyaothc EtTUOAOYiac 
avartet8duEevoc. aAA’ov vOv Katpoc Emi Ta ToLadta Tov 
AOyov EKTPETIELY, GAANV aUtotcs TIpayyatetav 
avateGetkota. 


The humor which is both wet and cold comes under the 
name of phlegma, if one wishes to name in accordance 
with Hippocrates and with the usage that is common to all, 
not only to ancient physicians but also to the other Greeks. 
Prodicus indeed, in his treatise On the Nature of Man, 
contravenes the law also regarding this word,48 as he is 
convinced by the amazing etymology. But it is not the right 
time to divert the discussion to such subjects, having 
dedicated another treatise to these questions.49 


If the etymology to which Prodicus conforms is not explained 
here, it is however well known by Galen’s readers, as three other 
treatises convene Prodicus on this very topic.°9 In the second 
book of the Natural Faculties and in the eighth book of the 
Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato, the sophist is blamed for 
understanding wAgyua in an unusual way, associating it with 
TrEpAEYX Gal, perfect passive infinitive of pA€yw ‘to burn,’ rather 
than complying with common usage: 


Npddtkoc 6 Ev TM Nepi PUCEWS AVOpWTtoU yPAUUATL TO 
OUYKEKQUHEVOV Kai OLov UTIEPWTITNEVOV Ev TOIG KULOIG 


OVOUOCWY PAEYUG Tapa TO TIEPAEXOat Th AEEEL HEV ETEPWG 
Xpf\TAL, PUAATTEL HEVTOL TO TPG KATA TAUTO TOIG 
GAAotc. thy 6 Ev totic Ovd"aoL TaVSpdc TOUTOU 
KaLvotouiav ikavic evdeikvutat kal NAaGtwv. adAAd TOOTS 
YE TO TIPO ATIaVTWV AVEpwwWyY OVOHACOHEVOV ~PAEYyHA TO 
AEUKOV Thy xpoay, 6 BAEvvav OvouaeEL Npddtkoc, 6 
Wuxpdc kai Lypdc XUHOG EoTLV OUTOS. 


Prodicus, in his work On the Nature of Man, names wAgyya 
the product of burning and, so to speak, overcooking of 
humours, after pephlekhthai (‘to be inflamed’). In so doing, 
he uses the word in another way, but maintains the thing 
consistent with others. The innovation of this man 
regarding names is sufficiently shown by Plato, too. So 
what is named phlegma by everybody, and is white- 
coloured, that Prodicus names b/enna, is a cold and wet 
humour.>! 


TO 6 Ek GUVTNEEWS AMAANS OapKOG yEeveoBal TOTE PAEYHA 
THY ATOTIWTATWY EoTi, TIAN et Tic MpddétKkoc UTIAAAGTTWV 
TOUVOUG TOV TILKDOXOAOV KUHOV OVOHACEL PAEYHA SLA TO 
Vouicetv Alo TOO TIEAEXBaL Tv TPOONnyoptav auTw 
Yeyoveval. 


That phlegm is ever generated from the liquefaction of 
tender flesh, however, is most absurd, unless a Prodicus 
were to change the name of bitter bile and call it ‘phlegm’ 
in the belief that it got its name from having been burned 
(pephlekhthai).>2 


According to the Arabic translation of Hubays ibn al-Hasan 
through which it has been preserved, the first book of the 
treatise On Medical Names is very likely to have contained a very 
similar formulation, in a passage? portraying Prodicus as a 
typical example of people who demand that the explanation of 
words be taken from the indication (daldla)>4 of the words 
themselves, in contrast to those who rely on usage: 


He [viz. Prodicus] did so [viz. called the gall/bile ‘phlegm’] 
only because the name phlegma in Greek, when one looks 


into its derivation [etymology?] (ida nuzira fi Stiqaqi-hi), is 
found derived (wugida mustaqqan) from ‘becoming 
inflamed’ and ‘burning.’>5 


As in the case of the Chrysippean etymology of kapSdia, it is 
noteworthy that Galen does not explicitly call the link between 
pAEyua and tlepAEXGat into question. The “mistake” of 
Prodicus>® lies rather in his choice of “innovation regarding 
names,” A €v tots Ovopyaol Katvotoyia, instead of following the 
common usage like “everybody,” “not only ancient physicians 
but also the other Greeks.”°7 The idea that, when it comes to 
language, “customary usage” (ouvnGeta) prevails over all other 
considerations is recurrent in Galen’s writings;>8 for this reason, 
the word katvotouia is never positively connoted,>9 because it 
appears as exactly contrary to the observance of ouvn@eta, as 
stressed in the Differences of Pulses:6° 


Tay’ ovv Tivt BaupaZetv ETTELOL THjc KaLVoTOLiac TOG 
Mayvov. ti yap €Set HEetatLBEval TA ONUALVOHEVA TOV 
Ovoyatwy, eite OpOHc cite OUK OPOWe oi TIPdOBEV iatpol 
KATEXPNOAVTO AUTOIG; 


It will probably come to someone’s mind to be amazed at 
how Magnus innovates. Where was the need to change 
the meanings of names, whether correctly or incorrectly 
used by the previous physicians?®1 


Kat Zfvwv S€ 6 KLTTLEUG ETL TIPOTEPOV ETOAUNOE 
KQLVOTOHEtv TE Kai UTIEpBaivety TO TV EAANVWv €80¢ Ev 
Tots OVOAOLV. 


And Zeno of Citium too, even earlier, boldly undertook to 
innovate and to overstep the custom of the Greeks 
regarding names.®2 


In this respect, the specification cite Op8Wc eite OUK OPOWG ot 
TIPOOVEV LaTpOL KATEXPNOaVtO autots “whether correctly or 
incorrectly used by the previous physicians” ®3 is particularly 


significant. From Galen’s point of view, the reason why Magnus 
disputes against his predecessors, namely the wish for a 
“proper use of words,” KuptoAoyetv,64 cannot be legitimate, 
because there is no reason at all for contravening usage. 
Accordingly, Galen is not concerned about the accuracy of 
Prodicus’ etymology. He may even have chosen the example of 
Aéyua for the very reason that the etymological interpretation 
of the sophist is obviously right and thereby allows for ana 
fortiori demonstration.©5 The Glossary of Hippocratic Terms 
ascribed to Galen, if authentic,© recalls, indeed, that two 
meanings were in use in Hippocratic writings: 


(AEG: OU HOvov TOv XYUHOV TOOTOV Tov AEUKOV Kai 
Wuxpov, GAAG kal Thy pAdywotv SnAot. 


phlegma: designates not only the white and cold humor, 
but also the inflammation.®7 


In this case too, Galen does not blame etymology as such, but 
the use of it in an inappropriate way—namely, at the expense of 
usage. 


2 Etymology according to Galen’s lost treatise On 
the Correctness of Names (Nepi ovopatwv 
op8otntoc) 


Besides the sparse occurrences of the word etymology itself in 
Galen's works,®8 further light on his views about the subject is 
said to be shed by his treatise On the Correctness of Names: 
according to the Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato, the 
demonstration “that etymology is an impostor, often testifying 
equally for those who speak the reverse of the truth, and not 
infrequently giving greater support to speakers of falsehoods 
than of truths,” and that “concerning the word eg6 (‘I’) 
Chrysippus etymologized miserably,”®9 is to be found there; this 
is the reason why, on three different occasions, Galen refrains 


from further discussion on the subject in the Doctrines: 


TIAVT OUV Goa TOLADTa TMV ETILXELPNUATWV Ev Tots Nepi 
amtodeiEews ESeiGauev OUK OikEta TH CNTOUMEVW TIDGYHATL 
Kat 6La TOOTO VOv OU XPN UNKUVELV TlEpt AUTH, WoTTEp 
oud etl TOV Ek TG ETULOAOYiaG OPUWHEVWV: Eipntat yap 
Kai Tlepi Ekeivwv AUTAPKWG Ev Totc Nepi OVOo"aTWV 
Op8otntoc. 


Now all such arguments we have shown in our work On 
Demonstration to be foreign to the subject of the inquiry, 
and therefore it is not necessary to prolong the present 
discussion of them; nor (need I discuss further) the 
arguments derived from etymology, for enough was said 
about them in the work On the Correctness of Names.7° 


Unfortunately, the treatise is lost, and this loss is particularly 
regrettable given the importance of this text. Indeed, at the very 
end of his treatise On the Order of [His] Own Books, Galen 
recommends to read On the Correctness of Names preferably 
“first of all,” “before all other treatises,” Av df Kal TpWtnv 
amaoWv GuEwov avaylyvWoKEtv.71 

Hence it seems worth performing a thorough analysis of the 
occurrences of Ovouatwv op8odtnN¢ in Galen’s works, beyond the 
mentions of the title of the lost treatise, in order to get a precise 
idea of what this phrase exactly refers to. The word 0p80tn¢, to 
be sure, is not only very rare in Galen, but also mostly employed 
within this phrase: while six of its occurrences have a concrete 
meaning, expressing the “straight position” of a part of the 
human body,72 and one refers to the “exactitude” of 
Hippocrates’ doctrines,73 the remaining twelve are associated 
with Ovopatwv. 

Strikingly, moreover, among the six occurrences of 
OVOUAtTWY Op8dTNG¢ that do not refer to Galen's treatise, 4 four 
appear in very similar contexts: having mentioned the existence 
of a discussion on certain words, Galen declares that he refrains 
from such a discussion on the ground that he does not consider 
the “correctness of names.”75 These statements make it all the 


more crucial to focus on the two passages in which he 
acknowledges dealing with the subject. 76 


2.1 Why should a physician refrain from discussing the 
“correctness of names:” Ovoyata versus TIpaypata 


In the treatise On the Preservation of Health, while discussing 
“whether work, motion and exercise are the same” (cite TaUTOV 
EOTL TIOVOG TE Kal Kivnots Kai yuuVvdotov), Galen claims that, 
given his research topic, he doesn’t have to discuss the 
“correctness of names,” but merely needs to define the terms 
he is using: 


rf 5€ TOO TOvoU TIPOONyopia tautov HOt Soket onuaivetv 
BatépwW TH UTIO TOO yUUVactou Ovdpatos Eipnuevw 
SnAoboGat tH kotv@. Kal yap kai ot oKaTttovtses Kal ot 
Bepigovtec kai immtaCopEvot TlovoUoi te kai youVacovtat 
KATA TO KOLVOV TOO yUUVaoLoU ONHALVOLEVOV. EYOl HEV 
oUv obtW Sunpro8w Tepi THV Ovopatwv, kai Kata tTadta 
TA ONUALVOHEVA Tc 0 EEEAG Adyos AkovEGOw. Ei SE TLC 
ETENWCG BOUAETAL ypAoOal, cuyyweW: OUSE yap UTEP 
OVOHATWY OPBOTNTOG HkW OKEWOHEVOG, GAA’WS Gv TLC 
UyLaivot UGALOTa: Kal TIPOG TOOT’ AUTO XpNoLLov UTIapXoV 
HOL Tlepi TE THV yUUVaOiWv Kal TIOVWwv Kai EVAANBSnv 
eittety ATIGONG KLvNoEWG SLEAEOBAL, TA ONUALVOHEVA THV 
Ovoydtwv hvayKdo8nv apopicacGat. 


The term work (ponos) seems to me to have the same 
significance as that designed by the name exercise 
(gumnasion), broadly understood;’/ for those who dig, and 
those who reap, and those who ride, are both toiling 
(ponousi) and exercising (gumnazontai), according the 
broad sense of gumnasion. Thereby I shall make this 
distinction regarding names, and the following discourse 
in its entirety should be understood according to these 
meanings. But if anyone wishes to use them otherwise, I 
acquiesce. For I have not come to discuss the correctness 
of names, but how one may be most healthy. And the sole 
consideration of usefulness regarding the distinction 


between exercise, work, and, to put it briefly, every kind of 
motion led me to define the meanings of names.78 


At the beginning of the treatise On the Differences of Pulses, 
Galen even argues for arbitrary names through the example of 
the highly disputed epithet opodpoc ‘strong’ applied to 
omuyyos ‘pulse,’ leaving the question of the correctness of 
names to the sophists:79 


EUOL EV OUV OUS'ei Aiwva, fh O€wva tic KaAEiV OpOSpPOv 
omuyHov €8éAoL, UN OMAAAOLTO 6’Ev TG) SLEGOKELV TivEG 
aitial yevvMol autov, kai tivoc StaBEGEWG EOTL 
YVWPLOHG, Kai EG 6 TL TEAEUTIOEL, OUSEV OUSE OUTOG SoKEt 
opaAnoeoBat. TH HEV Sr OUTW HEAAOVTL SLSdoKELv OTLOGV 
apket vopoOetetv OvouAta, TH S’ETTL TOUG TIAAGLOUG 
AVATIEHTIOVTL TO EKEiVWV EBOG SLSAKTEOV, OUSEV TIGALV OUS’ 
evtadtOa TloAUTIpayHOVOoOVTa TIOTEpoV KUpiwe, fh AKUPWC 
WVOHaoaV, A UTIAAAATTELY TOAUQVTG, A KATAHEUMOHEVOV, 
oia Sr SpWovv oi cogtotat. mepitta yap tata Gmavta kai 
EEw Thc NMETEPAG TEXVNG. OU yap Ovopatwv aUTN yE 
OpBOTNTOG ETLLOTHUN EOTiv, GAAG TIPAYHATWV, OUSE TOUG 
UN KaAdG Ovo"aovtas sic LatpouUG TIEUTIOUOLV OL 
Gvepwrtot, aAAd touc vyetac SeouEVOUG. OUKOOV OUSE O 
Aoyos 65€ TIAEOV Tv EiLBLOHEVWV NUT TE Kai TOtc GAAOLG 
Latpoic Ovopdtwy ETtayyéAAETal SL6GEELv, GAA’ayartwn Gv, 
el TOUTOU HETPiWG TUyXaVvoOL. 


Even if someone wants to call a strong pulse ‘Dion’ or 
‘Theon,’ and makes no mistakes in teaching what causes 
give rise to it, and of what condition it is indicative, and to 
what it will lead8°—not even this person seems to me in 
any way to go amiss. It is sufficient for someone who 
intends to teach any subject you like to legislate 
concerning words, but someone who refers back to earlier 
people must teach their usage, neither then nor now 
harping on as to whether they named something properly 
or improperly, or daring to correct them, or blaming them 
—which are things the sophists do. For these things are all 
superfluous and outside the scope of our art, because this 
branch of knowledge does not concern the correctness of 


names, but of things; that is, men do not send those who 
do not name things well to the doctor, but rather those 
who need health care. So this very discourse does not 
profess to teach more than the names to which we and 
other doctors are accustomed, but would be well content if 
it achieves this in due measure.®1 


A little further on, in the second chapter, he blames those who 
quibble about the name dtagopai, instead of abiding, as he 
does, by common usage: 


WOTE Kal NuEic ETMOUEVOL TH KPAaTOUON OUvNOEias2 
OKOTIMHEV Sn, TOoaL HEV ai Tdoal THV OMUyO)V 
dtapopai, ti 8 EKdotns avtwv tobvoua. Kaitot kai Kat’ 
aut try eipnuévnv pfjotv PiovetKovoLy, oi Ev WSE TIWG 
AELOOVTEG TIPOBAAAELY, Tldod YEvN THV OPUYHOV, Ol SE OU 
yevn aol xpfivat kaAgtv, GAA’etSn, TloLotntac 6 GAAoL, Kal 
dtapopac GAAOL. Kai 6 TL Gv Exdotw 60En, toot dvopa 
BEyEVOG, EpiCet Uakpa Kai aTtEpavta TrEpi Ths Op8dtntoc 
auto. Kal we epi yevOv, oUTW Kal Eidav Kai StapopHv 
Kal TIOLOTHTWY OUK dvaykKatav EmEeLodyouol Chtnow, 
EeTAABOHEVOL Thc xpelac TOO TOLOUTOU TIPORBANHATOS. 


Therefore, sticking to prevailing usage too, we should now 
consider how many differences of pulses there are, and 
what is the name of each. However, this very word, too, is 
a matter of dispute: some more or less claim to disclose 
the number of genera, others say that one should not call 
them ‘genera,’ but ‘species,’ others say ‘qualities,’ and 
others ‘differences.’ And everyone, having established a 
name as they please, struggles at length and endlessly for 
its correctness. And just like regarding genera, they 
introduce unnecessary research regarding species, 
qualities and differences, being oblivious of the usefulness 
of such a question.83 


These texts give many interesting insights on important features 
of Galen’s views about language, whose detailed analysis would 
lead this paper too far afield.84 As regards the Ovoydatwv 


op8otngz, the considered texts claim that the correctness of 
names goes beyond the scope of medicine: “For these things 
are all superfluous and outside the scope of our art” (Tepitta 
yap tata amavta kai €€w tic MUETEPAs TEXVNGS); Galen recalls 
that he has “not come to discuss the correctness of names, but 
how one may be most healthy” (oUSé yap UTIEp OvouatwV 
OpBOTNTOG HkKW OKEWOHEVOG, GAA’WC Gv Tis UyLaivot HaALoTa). In 
the beginning of the Differences of Pulses, the activity of “harping 
on as to whether they named something properly or improperly, 
or daring to correct them, or blaming them” 
(ToAUTIpayHovobvta TIOTEpoV KUpiWs, f AKUPWC WVduaoaYV, FH 
UTIAAAATTELV TOAUMVTA, ff KATAWEUMOLEVOV) is even assigned to 
the “sophists” (ota 61 SpHotv oi cogtotai), which may sound 
quite unflattering.85 

In this respect, the opposition between “things, matters” 
(Tpdayyata) and “names, words” (Ovouata) pervading these 
texts is of particular significance. Indeed, a phrase like “this 
branch of knowledge does not concern the correctness of 
names, but of things” (ov yap Ovoyatwv aUtn ye OpBdtNntocG 
EMLOTNHN Eotiv, GAAd Tpayyatwv)® clearly has a Platonic 
flavour. Actually, Galen more than once expressly mentions 
Plato’s name in relation with the idea that science has to do with 
things, not with words, as for example in a striking formula of 
the Therapeutic Method: 


GAA’ étlEp dei AEYOUEV ETIOHEVOL TH BEiw NAATWVL, 
Katappovetv HEV xph TMV Ovonatwy, UN Katappovety 6 
TAG TOV pay atwv ETTLOTHUNS. 


But what I always say, following the divine Plato, is that we 
should think little of names but not think little of 
knowledge of the matters.87 


The phrase Ovopatwv kataypoveiv, not infrequent in Galen,® is 
not found as such in Plato. However, Galen elsewhere happens 
to quote the philosopher almost verbatim: 


QAAG tobto Ev ev GAW XPN PUAATTELV TH AdyW TAG 
NAATWVLKA\G TIAPALVEGEWG del UEUVNHEVOUG, WC EV 
TIAPAHEAGHEV OVOHATWV, TIAOUDLWTEPOL PPOVNDEWG Eic TO 
yfipas apigoueba. 


Let us observe and always remember in the whole 
discourse Plato's precept, that if we disregard words, we 
will come to old age richer in wisdom.89 


The text given by the treatise On the Function of the Parts of the 
Body is indeed almost identical to the Stranger’s words in the 
Statesman: 


KOAGIG YE, W LWKPATEG: KaV SLAPUAGENS TO UN oTIOUsAZeEtv 
ETtL TOLG OVOHAOL, TAOUOLWTEPOG Eic TO yiipac dva~avnoEt 
PpovnoEews. 


Good, Socrates! If you preserve this attitude of 
indifference to mere names, you will turn out richer in 
wisdom when you are old.90 


Therefore, one can assume that when Galen sets “things” 
against “names,” a Platonic background may in any case be 
involved, even if the philosopher is not expressly mentioned. 
Accordingly, the title ovoudtwv op8otng, clearly linked by Galen 
with this opposition, is most obviously to be understood as an 
explicit reference to the subtitle of Plato’s Cratylus.91 Hence the 
“correctness of names” has precisely to do with etymology, 
insofar as this phrase expresses Cratylus’ theory of a natural link 
between names and things, necessarily leading to research on 
“primary names,” TpWta Ovoyata, as opposed to Hermogenes’ 
claim of the conventional origin of language, based on “pact 
and agreement,” ouvOnkn Kai OyoAoyia; and Galen’s prejudice 
against names meets Socrates’ conclusion, at the end of the 
Cratylus: 


ayattntov d5€ kai toto 6uOAoynoacBat, StL OUK EE 


OVOHATWY, GAAA TIOAU PGAAOV auta €& autw@v Kal yaBntEov 
Kal Cntntéov f Ek THV OVOLATWV. 


But it is worth while to have reached even this conclusion, 
that [realities] are to be learned and sought for, not from 
names but much better through themselves than through 
names.92 


This very conclusion seems, indeed, to be that to which Galen 
alludes indirectly in his treatise On Medical Names (Nepi tv 
LaTpLKWV OvopAtWwv), which refers to Plato by name: 


Nobody should blame the one who introduces well- 
defined names and designations after extracting the 
science <by relying> on well-defined facts in an attempt to 
shorten and approach the source of science, since we, as 
human beings, only benefit from names and designations 
inasmuch some of us inform the others through the 
language about the things and meanings they want to 
communicate; if we did not have this, we would be no 
better than the deaf and the dumb, while making the 
things themselves apparent, as Plato also said, can 
sometimes happen free of names and designations when 
we look into their nature, and nothing further, with a 
steady eye. The proof of this is that the experts, who 
attribute names and designations to the things they 
acquire knowledge of, necessarily arrive at the naming and 
designation of the things only after they have previously 
found these things and become aware of them.?3 


Likewise, the reason given to explain the resulting consequence, 
namely the narrowing of the utility of words down to teaching 
purposes,24 echoes the one expressed in the Cratylus not long 
before Socrates’ conclusion: “he who in his inquiry after things 
follows names and examines into the meaning of each one runs 
great risks of being deceived (€€artatnOfivat),” for “he who first 
gave names, gave such names as agreed with his conception of 
the nature of things;” if the name-giver’s conception was 


incorrect, those who follow him will be deceived.9° In Galen's 
words, 


Anyone who yearns for the truth (6 tic aAnOetac autijc 
OpeyouEVOG) should attempt to rid himself in every way of 
what is believed in regard to names (amtoywpetv Ev to 
TIPOGSOEAZOUEVOU Toic OVOHaOLV), go to the very 
substance of the matters (émti S€ thv ovoiav THv 
TIpayyatwv autry i€vat), reflect on this, and seek out how 
many diseases and symptoms there are in all and, over 
and above this, their proegoumenic causes.96 


Yet the uselessness, for a physician, of an enquiry on the 
correctness of names does not necessarily imply that such an 
enquiry should be entirely ruled out. 


2.2 Who should discuss the “correctness of names” 


Indeed, a precise distribution of roles is provided by the treatise 
On Critical Days, blaming “most physicians” (oi ToAAol Tv 
LatpWv) who “compete concerning the word” (Ttepi Ovopatoc 
AULAAWLEVOL) Kpiotc and set forth various definitions, being 
unaware (AeAn@8aotv) of the complexity of the matters (UmEp 
TIPayya OvYX aTtAdv)— i.e., being unaware that the question 
whether the sixth day should be said “critical” (kpiotuoc) cannot 
be answered with a mere yes or no answer: 


eit €piZouot Tlepi to ONUatvouEvoU aKa, und’ avto 
TOOTO YLVWOKOVTEG, WG ATIOXWPNOAVTES TOV LATPLKHV 
TIPAyYHATWV A SLAAEKTLKOIG, A YPALYATLKOLG, A PATOPOL 
TIPETIOUGY ETLAVALPOUVTAL OKEWLV. SLAAEKTLKOO HEV yap 
UTEP OVOHATWV OpB8dtNtos oKoTIEtoBal, PNTOpWV SE kai 
YPauYatikWv, ei oUvNGEG Tots “EAANOL toUvoua. Kal tadta 
TIOLODOLV EVLOL THV LatpWv Eig TOCOOTOV fF SLAAEKTLKAIG, A 
YPauatukis, A pntoptkis ettalovtes cic d6oov évot Aupac. 
OUTOL HEV OUV Kai TA TOV LatpWv awéevtEs Kai TA TOV 
GAAWV KOKWG HETAXELPLOGHEVOL KAO’ EKATEPA 
TIAQUUEAOUOLY. Ets SE STIWG HEV Gv Tic Gplota ypWTo 


Toic LaTPLKOIc OVOLAOLV, ETENWOL SESNAWKAHEV: Ev SE TH 
TTAPOVTL AdyW THV NENW Thy mUuOL EEnynoaoBat 
TIPOUBEHEBA, TOUG DOMLOTLKOUG ANPOUG ETEPOLG TIAPEVTEG, 
ois OU THv Epywv Tic TExvNs ppovtic, GAAG toO PAUapEtv, 
wottep ett petpakiwv dtatptBatc. 


Then they are involved in long disputes about meaning, 
without being aware of this: that they have strayed from 
medical matters and are embarking on an enquiry suitable 
for dialecticians, grammarians, or rhetoricians. For it is the 
dialectician’s task to investigate about the correctness of 
names, and the task of grammarians and rhetoricians to 
investigate whether the name is the customary one for the 
Greeks. And some doctors do this even though they have 
as much knowledge or dialectic, grammar, or rhetoric, as 
donkeys do of the lyre. In doing so, they both dismiss 
medical matters and badly engage in tasks of other 
people, thus making a twofold mistake. But we have 
shown elsewhere how one should use medical terms in the 
best way. In the present discourse, we have intended to 
explain the inherent nature of each day, leaving these 
sophistical trifles to others, who don’t care for the facts of 
the art, but rather for talking nonsense, as they do in 
discussions of striplings.97 


Despite the polemical tone of some phrases like “these 
sophistical trifles” (toUG CoMLOTLKOUG Anpous) and “talking 
nonsense, as they do in discussions of striplings” (toG mAuapetv, 
WotTtep emi HELpakiwv SLatptBatc), Galen does not, in fact, 
condemn investigations into the correctness of names per se. 
Rather, his target is precisely the physicians’ concern about a 
subject that is outside their area of expertise, in addition to 
being useless for the field of medicine.98 


2.3 Scope of a discussion on the “correctness of names” 


The other essential issue pointed out by the very interesting text 
On Critical Days is the sharp distinction between the question of 
the correctness of names, assigned to the dialectician 


(StaAEKTLKOO HEV yap UTEP OVOHATWV OpBdTNTOSs oKOTIEtGBaL), 
and the question of usage, assigned to rhetoricians and 
grammarians (pntopwv S€ kal ypaypatikWv, ei oUvNOEc Toic 
“EAANol toUvoua). This echoes the placement, in Galen’s bio- 
bibliographic treatise On [His] Own Books, of the “three books on 
the Correctness of Names" (Tiepi OvoUatTWY OpBdTNTOs Tpia) 
within the “Works useful for demonstrations,” Nepi tv Eic tac 
amtodeigetc ypnoivwv BiBAiwv (chapter 14),99 rather than within 
his “Works common to grammarians and rhetoricians,” Ta totic 
YPALPATLKOI Kai prytopot KoLva (chapter 20).199 Within this 
framework, Ovoydtwv op8otN¢ cannot refer to “usage,” phos, 
despite the fact that Galen explains, at the end of his treatise On 
the Order of [His] Own Books, that the treatise On the Correctness 
of Names, which he recommends to read “before all others,” 101 
has been written “because of those who use words badly,” 5a 
TOUG KAKWG YPWHEVOUG Tots OvouaoLv. The broader context in 
which this utterance is made corroborates this analysis, since 
Galen has just explained that he does not consider the 
requirements of Atticism as important and that one should not 
“blame those who commit solecisms,” HEuMEeo@at tHv 
OOAOLKLGOVTWV TA Pwvf: 


Now, you have also heard from me about my large 
dictionary, which lists in alphabetical order those words 
used by the Attic prose-writers (mepi tic Mpayyateias, ev h 
Ta Tlapd tots ATTLKOIc OUyypawEvoLv OvOuATaA kata Tv 
TOV TIpWtwv Ev aUtoic ypaypatwv HOpototat taévv). [...] I 
do not share the opinion of some of our contemporaries, 
who demand universal Atticism in language (6ttep Evtot 
tOv viv KEAEUOUOL, ATtavtac ATTLKiZELV TH Pwr), 
irrespective of whether a person is a doctor, a philosopher, 
a geometer, a musician, a lawyer, or indeed none of the 
above, but merely a gentleman of means, or for that 
matter just reasonably well provided. On the contrary, I 
consider unworthy to blame and censure those who 
commit solecisms (toUvavtiov yap amtagéiW undevi 
HEUMECVAL TOV GOAOLKIGOVTWV TH PwvA UNS 'ErtttWGv). For 
it is much better to commit solecism and barbarism in 


words than to do so in deeds (Guetvov ydp Eott th Pwvjj 
UGAAov Ff tM Biw codotkiZetv te Kai BapBapiZetv). And I 
once wrote a treatise against those who censure the 
perpetrators of linguistic solecisms—so far am I from 
considering Atticism a part of correct education. Yet many 
doctors and philosophers, in the same writings, lay down 
new meanings for Greek words and blame others for 
doing so (Ev oic aUtoi vouoSEetoot Kava OnyaLvouEVa 
TOV ‘EAANVLKV OVOHATWY, EV TOUTOLG ETEPOLG HEUMECBAL): 
for this reason I made this commentary on the words 
which I collected in forty-eight books from the Attic prose- 
writers (and some others from the comic poets). The work 
is, as I have said, written for the sake of meanings 
(yéyparttat pév obv, we EMny, fh Mpaypateia Sa ta 
Onuatwou_Eva); at the same time, the reader automatically 
gains a knowledge of Attic vocabulary, though this is of no 
great value in itself. Because of those who use words badly 
(Sta toUs KAKWC XPWHEVOUG Toic OvOUaOLV), however, I 
composed another work, on their correctness—a work, in 
fact, which would be best read first of all.192 


As Galen clearly points out, his research concerning Attic words 
does not aim at censuring solecisms and teaching correct usage, 
and the “knowledge of Attic vocabulary” “is of no great value in 
itself.” This research was prompted, Galen insistently recalls, by 
the “new meanings” (katva onyatvouEva) given to Greek words 
by “many doctors and philosophers” (TloAAoUG iatpous kai 
tAood@ous), and hence written “for the sake of meanings,” 51a 
Ta OnpatvouEva.103 

Hence a conclusion advising the reader to consult a book on 
“correct usage” 104 would be inconsistent: it seems preferable to 
keep for tiepi OvouatTWv OpBdOTNTOG the meaning corresponding 
to the tradition as well as to all other Galenic occurrences, and 
to understand “those who use words badly,” ot KaKWG XPWHEVOL 
Tots OVOUAOLY, as broadly referring to those who misemphasize 
the words, taking them into consideration for their 
demonstrations instead of looking at the things themselves. 195 
Thereupon the advice, in the conclusion of the treatise On the 


Order of My Own Books, to read the Correctness of Names, which 
discusses Chrysippus’ “arguments derived from etymology,” 
TOV Ek Thjc ETULOAOYiac OpHWLEVWV, 19 “first of all,” functions 
as a warning for the reader of Galen’s books on language, and 
especially of the Words in Attic prose-writers: such a reader 
should keep in mind that names do not necessarily reflect the 
nature of things.197 

That the treatise On the Correctness of Names presumably 
may have given a general survey on the very question of 
adequacy between names and things is moreover corroborated 
by the fact that the question of “correct usage,” TO OpOW>C 
Ovouaol xphoGat vel sim., is indeed the subject of another 
treatise, On Medical Names (Nepi tHv iatptkHv ovopdtwv), as 
Galen recalls in the Critical Days198 and on several other 
occasions: 


efpntat 6m TAEOv UTEP ATIGVTWV TMV LaTpLKOV 
OVOHATWY ETENWEL, KAL GOTLG OPOWc avToIc BOUAETAL 
Xphodat, trv tpaypatetav Exeivnv avadeyeoOw. 


More has been said on all these medical names elsewhere, 
so if someone wishes to use them correctly, let him read 
that treatise.199 


Therefore, the distinction put forward by B. Morison between 
“two types of linguistic appropriateness which Galen mentions” 
in the passage of the treatise On Critical Days quoted above, the 
‘external’ correctness (“the correctness of aname”) and the 
‘internal’ correctness (“the customary usage of a name”),119 is 
illuminating for explanatory purposes, but could be misleading, 
since OvouaTWv Op8OTN,g, in Galen, only refers to ‘external’ 
correctness—in keeping with a tradition going back to Plato. 

In any case, there is no way to ensure that the treatise On 
the Correctness of Names deals with “linguistic correctness” 111 or 
with “‘internal’ correctness.”112 This related topic may have 
been incidentally handled by Galen,113 yet it was obviously not 
the main subject of the treatise as envisaged by its author. 


2.4 Galen’s discussions on the “correctness of names:” the 
issue of “meanings,” onpatvoyeva 


In this light, the passages where Galen agrees—although not 
without reservation—to engage in a discussion about the 
“correctness of aname”'!4 whilst excluding the question of 
adequacy between names and things from the scope of 
medicine are of particular significance. 

Notably, in his treatise On the Function of the Parts of the 
Body, describing the role of the pericardium, Galen observes 
that it will not be considered “rightly named” yttwv ‘tunic’!1> by 
“he who is anxious about correctness of names” (oU xLtTWv 
diKaiws dv OvVOUADONOOHEVOS, STW PPOVvTic OVOHATWV 
Op8dOtNTtOG), because it leaves free space for the heart to dilate; 
“it rather surrounds the heart like some kind of house or secure 
fence” (GAN olov oikdc Tic UGAAOV Ft Epkoc dowaaéc Th kapsia 
TtEeplBEBANLEVOG).116 

Yet the ground for having consented to such an analysis is 
disclosed a few lines further: Galen stresses, as usual, that he is 
not concerned by the issue of names (6 TleptKapStos OUTOS, ETE 
xitwy (8 Uuhv eit’ oikoc e186 TL kai BOUAEL KaAetv “this 
pericardium, whether one calls it ‘tunic’ or ‘membrane’ or 
‘house’ or how he wishes”).117 His concern is precisely the 
potential mistake about the nature of pericardium, if someone 
assumes, on the basis of an “additional belief” (to 
TIpODSo0EaTouEVov) 118 attached to the name xLtwyv, that it 
adheres to the heart. 

Hence the reason why the physician should refrain from the 
question of correctness of names is precisely what drives him to 
address this issue: because of the existence of “additional 
beliefs,” ta Tpocd5o0EaCouEva, he is forced, in his teaching, to 
mention cases where a word could mislead regarding the 
medical matter to which it is referring. 

This concern for “meanings,” onuatvoueva,'!19 appears in 
numerous passages of Galen’s writings involving a discussion 
about the “correctness of a name,” which can be identified by 
the association of a form of the verb ‘to name’ (ovoydZetv, 


TIpOGayOpEVELV) with an adverb such as OpOc ‘correctly,’ but 
also, inter alia, Sukaiwe ‘rightly’ (as in the case of the analysis of 
xltwv in the Utility of the Parts)'29 or KaAdic ‘well.’121 

For example, in the treatise On the Capacities [and Mixtures] 
of Simple Drugs, Galen points out that “most people, since they 
are used to using names catachrestically (kataypfjoGat toic 
ovouao.v),!22 incorrectly name what constitutes a hindrance to 
cooling heating (tO KwAUTLKOV Tod WUxEc@Gat Bepyaivov 
OVOUGZoOUOLV OUK Op8b)c).” Indeed, “to hinder coldness” 
(KWAUELV TO WuUXpPOv) is different from “to supply heat from 
oneself to someone” (€& auto tivt Tapéxetv BEppaciav). Hence 
“one should not say of any object provided with the same heat 
as us, according to a precise language, neither that it warms us, 
nor that it cools us down” (tadta kata HEV Tov aKpLBA Adyov 
oUtEe Seppaivetv NUGs oUTE WUXELV AEktEov). However, this 
observation obviously appears to be linked with his concern for 
“meanings,” OnvatvouEva, as Galen stresses twice in this 
passage: “One should concede that they give names as they 
wish, but in no case concede moreover that there is the same 
signification of the word to heat in each of the two utterances” 
(OvoydZeEww HEV OUV AUTOIC CUYYWPNTEOV WE Gv EBEAWOLV, 
TaUTOV SE ONAivEtv EK TOO GEpUaivetv PHUATOG Ev EKATEPA TH 
ONOEL KAT’ OUSEva TPOTIOV ETL GUYXWPNTEOV); “If someone 
wishes to make a catachrestic use, one should concede to that, 
as long as it is recalled that in the utterance, the meaning is 
different” (ei 6 kataypfjo8ai tig BOUAOLTO GUyYWPNTEOV, 
AVAULUVNOKOVT HOvov EV Th Poet Tv Stapopav tHv 
ONHALWopEVwv).123 

Another prime example is provided by the name of the 
‘carotid arteries,’ kapwtidec. 124 The fact that “the pair of the 
large arteries” produced by the division of “the straight artery, 
ascending from the thorax and rising above the clavicles,” 
where “reaching the midpoint of the throat,” “are incorrectly 
called ‘carotids’” (oUK OpOGc HEV OvoudZovtat kapwtidEs), as 
Galen recalls in the Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato, does not 
prevent the physician from using this name which “has by now 
prevailed” (Sn kpatet toUvoua), even if this prevalence is due 


to “the great ignorance of all philosophers and physicians since 
Hippocrates” (Sta trv TIoAANY Gyvotav amdavtwy tv YEO’ 
‘Inmokpatnv PUoodgwyv te kai Latpdv);125 but it compels him 
to explain the misconception of the name-givers in order to 
preserve his readers from the same misconception: 


The animal (to G@ov) does not become stupefied 
(kapWSec) even after you cut the nerves, much less the 
arteries. It becomes voiceless (Gpwvov) when the nerves 
have been damaged, but not when the arteries are, and 
still less when the veins have been damaged. But most 
physicians and philosophers (oi TAetotot tHv LatpWv TE 
kal PUood@wy), who intercepted the nerves along with 
the arteries by their ligatures (Gua taic aptnpiats ta 
vedpa tots Bpdoxotc StaAauBavovtec) and then saw the 
animal immediately become voiceless, thought that the 
effect was the work of the arteries and called it ‘stupor’ 
(kapoc)—wrondly, in my opinion, unless perhaps they 
mean to give the name stupor to voicelessness (Gpwvia). 
In that case their error here would be only in the name 
(oUtw yap Gv OvduATL HOvov o~aAAoLvTO); but they would 
be mistaken about the reality (Tepi 5é TO TpGyya AUTO 
avaptavoltev) itself if they should suppose that the animal 
becomes voiceless when the arteries are intercepted.126 


Galen’s demonstration misses the point, as men are not 
endowed with the arterial network called StKTUOELSESG TAEYHa 
‘net-like plexus’ by Herophilus (and known as rete mirabile after 
Galen’s phrase @aupaotov TAEyya) which can be observed in 
ruminants.127 Modern experiments eventually demonstrated 
that the long-known fact that pressure on carotids may cause 
unconsciousness'28 is explained by the presence of sensory 
receptors within the arterial wall of the carotid.129 Nevertheless, 
Galen is right in showing how the name reflects the “additional 
beliefs” of the name-givers—thereby following Rufus of 
Ephesus: 


Kapwtiéac dé tdc 6a to0 tpaxnAou KoiAds Wvduacov 


TIGAAL, OTL TILECOVTWY KAPWEELG Kal Gpwvol Eyivovto: 
wo8n dé viv To TaONua ov THY ApTNpPLOv, GAAG veupWY 
aidOntLKWv TE~UKOTWY TIANOLOV: WOTE Ei EBEAOLG 
HEetaGetvat TOUVOLG, OUK Gv AuapTavoltc. 


The large vessels that pass through the neck were long 
ago named carotids (‘numbing’), because when they were 
compressed, one became numb (carédés) and aphone. 
However, it has now been seen that this condition does 
not come from the arteries, but from the sensory nerves 
situated nearby so that if one wished to change this name, 
one would not make any mistake.139 


The corollary claim expressed here by Rufus, that changing the 
name would not be inappropriate, is usually implied in Galen’s 
reasoning, but rejected on the ground that observance of usage 
should precede all other considerations.131 However, Galen 
occasionally proposes another name to replace the term 
deemed inappropriate to the reality it refers to. Thus, in the 
treatise On the Function of the Parts of the Body, while assessing 
the correctness of the name xttwv, he not only uses oikoc in an 
accurate comparison illuminating the very nature of the 
pericardium (“it rather surrounds the heart like some kind of 
house”), but also quotes it among possible names for this 
component of the body (“this pericardium, whether one calls it 
‘tunic’ or ‘membrane’ or ‘house’ or how he wishes”). 

Another striking example is provided in the fifth chapter of 
the third book of the Differences of Pulses. After a long discussion 
on how Archigenes handles the highly problematic word 
opodpoc ‘vehement’ (along with opodpotncs)'32 in his book on 
the “vehement pulse,”133 Galen concludes by giving his own 
opinion: even if he will, as always, comply with usage, and call 
opodpoc the pulse “overturning touch, that is beating 
vigorously and offering resistance” (0 avatpéttwv Thv agny, 
TOUTEOTLV LoxUpH¢ TE Kal AVTLBATLKWs TANTtWv), he concedes 
that if he had been given the opportunity to be the name-giver, 
he would have preferred another name, eUtovos ‘tonic,’ 
because o~odpo,, according to Greek usage, also implies the 


idea of speed: 


If we had been the first to be fully entitled to establish the 
names of medical science (ei wév ov HUEIS MP@Tot trv 
OAnv Efouotav EtxouEv Thc BEGEWS THV Kata Thy LatpLKhY 
Ovoyatwv), we would have called such a pulse ‘tonic’ 
(eUtovoc), not ‘vehement’ (opospoc). But as it is already 
called ‘vehement’ by most people, we do not change the 
name (oU petatiBeyEev tobvoua), although we know that 
among Greek people the name vehemence (omoSpotns) is 
always said of a both vigorous and fast energy (kat’ 
évepyetac dei AeyOuevov ioxupGc te Gua kai taxeiac); for 
wrestling (TtaAaioyata) is named ‘vehement’ when 
happening with both tension (ouvtovia) and speed, and 
men alike, when they act in a tonic and fast way, are called 
‘vehement.’ And indeed, the lion’s species is unanimously 
named ‘vehement,’ because everybody sees that it acts 
with both tension and speed, so that if it had been in my 
power to establish the name, I would have named the 
simple quality of the pulses that are overturning touch and 
offering resistance to it ‘vigor’ (ioxUs), ‘strength’ (pwn), 
‘tonicity’ (eUtovia), or used some other similar name, and I 
would have called the result of composition of this 
[quality] and speed ‘vehemence.’134 Now, as the name 
vehemence became usual to most physicians in reference 
to one of the principal differences, I formed the opinion 
that one should not avoid it. Therefore I named, on the 
one hand, the pulse beating strongly (cUpwotws) 
‘vehement’ (opoSpoc), and on the other hand the pulse 
beating without strength (appwotwe) ‘indistinct’ 
(GuUSdspdc), as it makes no difference to say ‘strongly’ 
(eVpwotws), ‘vigorously’ (toyupc), ‘violently’ (BLaiwe) or 
‘tonically’ (eUtovwe¢).135 


In this passage, while proposing another name to replace 
opodpoc and opodpotn,s, Galen does not explicitly call the 
“correctness” of these two terms into question; but this fact is 
clearly implied, as the passage occurs in precisely those sole 
preserved books which Galen expressly presents as devoted to 


this subject. Indeed, in the second chapter of the first book of 
the Differences of Pulses, after having lamented the “unnecessary 
research” of those who “struggle at length and endlessly for the 
correctness” of the name they have established,136 Galen has 
announced that he would address the issue of the ovoyatwv 
o0p80tN¢ in the following books, whereas the first book contains 
“all what is useful” for medical matters: 


But for our part, here too, avoiding their nonsense talk 
(pAvapia) and allowing them to disclose anything they 
wish, we shall keep to what is useful, save that we already 
announce that for people willing to learn thoroughly about 
the definitions applied to pulses!37 or even about the 
correctness of the names themselves, everything is written 
in the books following this first one (totc BoUAOEVOtG Trepi 
THV KATA TOUG OMUYHOUG Spwv, A kai Tlepi THV OVOHAdTWV 
aUTWV TAS OpBdtNtos EKHaBETv, Ev TOIG HETA TOUTO TO 
TIPWTtov BLBALov Gravta yéypamtat). For this very book 
only contains what is useful (tO yprfotwov), whithout 
handling any sophistical research (oUSevoc tHv 
OOPLOTLKHY CNtTHUATwv EpamtouEvov): therefore, if 
someone even should wish to omit those entirely, he 
could. Indeed, for the other treatises (tpayyatetat), the 
one regarding the diagnosis of pulses (Tepi SLayywoews 
THV OPUy"Dv) and the one regarding their causes (tTtepi 
tv aitiwv), and also the one regarding the prognosis 
made through them (nepi tic SU aUT@v TpOyvWoeEWs), 138 
only this book is necessary. The other books have been 
written in consideration of the annoyances caused by the 
sophists (TIpOc TE TAG THV COMLOTWY EVOXANOELC) and for 
the understanding of the writings of other authors (Kai 
TIPOG TO TAapAKOAOUBE'V Tots THV GAAWY OUyypauaoLv), in 
full awareness of the meaning in which they use each 
name (€i6dtac ka8’6tou ONHALVOLEVOU PEpOUOLV EkaOTOV 
TOV Ovopatwv). 139 


A thorough reading of the Differences of Pulses shows that Galen 
is actually sticking to this opening statement.149 In the first 
book, he confines himself to terminological indications: for 


example, in his description of the differences of pulses 
regarding ‘tension,’ tovoc, he merely mentions opodpoc, 
without any comment;'41 in the following lines, having observed 
that the differences of pulses regarding ‘the body of the artery,’ 
TO OWA TAS aptnpias, involve an opposition referred to as ‘full’ 
(mANpns)/‘empty’ (kevoc) “according to most physicians, and 
especially the most recent ones” (Tlapd HEV Toic TIAELoTOLs TMV 
LatpWv, Kai HAALOTa Toic vVeWTtEpotc), but as ‘hard’ 
(okAnpoc)/‘soft’ (uaAakdc) according to him, Galen does not 
pursue the issue any further, but simply indicates that “on the 
question whether it is more correct to name in this way or the 
other (ei & op8dtepov oUtwe, A Ekeivws OvoyaZetv), the person 
interested in this matter will be taught in the following 
books.”142 The second and third books, indeed, contain detailed 
surveys, for example, on the words Stap~opa, 143 cpodpdc'4 or 
TANpeNs, 145 involving conclusions pertaining to adequacy 
between names and things:146 


did TOOTO ApXLyevng HEV KakWc Td TIPWTa yevn TH Ev TOG 
OMUyHOtc SLaPOPHWv TIOLOTNTAs WVOLAOEV, NEG SE OPOAC 
Kai tadta Kai tTaAAa Travta Stapopac, 68ev kal 
TouTIiypaya TH AdywW Tlavti Tlepi opUyHWv SLapopac 
eTTOLnoOauEsa. 


Therefore, Archigenes badly named the first genera of 
differences of pulses ‘qualities,’ and we correctly named 
these and all the other ‘differences:’ hence we have 
entitled this whole discourse On the Differences of Pulses.147 


tod HEV yap oWHatoc avTOO Thc Aptnpias ai TOLOTNTEG, 
WG OALyov EuTIPOOBEV ESELKVULEV, OU TIANPOTNS Gv OUSE 
KEVOTNG, GAAG OKANPOTNGS TE Kal HAAAKOTNS WyoudCovto 
SLKALOTEPOV: Ti¢ 5’ EyKEXUHEVNG OUOLAG AUTAs TO TOGOV 
OpOWc HEV Gv TLG OVOHGOELE TIANpOTNta kal Kevotnta. 


The qualities of the body itself, of the artery, as we were 
showing a little earlier, would be more rightly named, 
rather than ‘fullness’ or ‘emptiness,’ ‘hardness’ or 
‘softness;’ whereas someone would be correct in naming 


the quantity of the contained stuff itself ‘fullness’ or 
‘emptiness.’148 


We can thus conclude that, significantly, Galen sometimes 
agrees to engage in a discussion about the “correctness of a 
name.” However, he constantly claims that he does so with 
reluctance, because of his concern for “meanings,” 
ONUALvouEVAG, as Stressed, for example, in his discussion of 
dtapopa: 


We have put in parallel many quotations, not because we 
were so concerned for the name dtapopd, but in order to 
show that the signification was manifold (iv’émiSetEwpev 

TO ONALVOHEVov TloAuELdEc Sv).149 


The purpose of these discussions, which is to avoid 
misconceptions about facts, is summarized with a colourful 
comparison at the beginning of the second book: 


This book does not claim to yield the same utility as the 
previous one: the same relationship as the one between 
hellebore or scammony and bread or meat can be found 
between what will now be said and what has been said. 
For the latter had the power to feed healthy minds, the 
former to cleanse bad opinions, just like diseases. 159 


This conclusion aligns exactly with what Galen says of his 
treatise On the Correctness of Names, which is intended to show 
“that etymology is an impostor:”151 that names do not 
necessarily reflect the nature of things. 


3 Does Galen practice etymology? 
The question remains as to whether Galen also practices 


etymology in a positive way, despite his pronouncements 
against it. As a matter of fact, within such a framework, four 


mentions of etymology in various treatises!52 may seem 
somewhat surprising, insofar as they do not take place ina 
polemical context. Thereupon, in the absence of any explicit 
Galenic definition of etymology, it is worth trying to infer from 
Galen’s examples which type of explanations he considers 
etymological, in order to find out if any of his numerous 
explanations of words'53 can be regarded as such. 


3.1 Four evocations of etymology in separate contexts 


Only four passages, scattered throughout the whole Galenic 
corpus, provide, in a consistent pattern, an explanation of a 
word that Galen explicitly recognizes as etymological: 


OVOUACOUOL SE TOV KATA THY NALKiaV TAUTNV TIEUTIEAOV, WC 
oi Talc ETUUOAOYLals XAipovTEs Paol, Tapa TO 
EKTIEUTTEGOAL trv Etc ‘ALSou Touttryy. 


And they call the man in this age an ‘outcast’ (pempelos), 
as say those who are fond of etymologies, from being cast 
out (ekpempesthai) on the road leading to Hades. 154 


KpatmtdAdcg 6’ 6tt tavtEc oi “EAANVEG OvOoUdCouOL Tac E& 
otvou BAdBac thc KepaAfic eUSnAov. OUTWC yoUv EvLoL Kal 
Tryv ETUHOAOYLav ETIOLOAVTO Ths TpOCONyopias amo too 
Kapnvov TIdAAEoBal yeyOveval PAOKOVTEG,. 


It is clear that all Greeks call kraipalai the harm caused by 
wine to the head. Some indeed have given the etymology 
of the name: they affirm that it comes from the fact that 
the head (karénon) is agitated (pallesthai).1>° 


HWvuxa S€ EoTL TA AUPOSovta, GUVNPNHEVOU TOO 
OVOUATOG, WG PaoLv oi TAG ETUUOAOYiaG TLUDVTEG, EK TOO 
HOVWVUXAG, ETTELENTIEP EXOUOLV S6vwv Svuxas [sic]. 


Ménukha are animals endowed with teeth on both 
sides:156 the name has been contracted, as say those who 
hold etymologies in esteem, from mondnukhes, since they 
have donkey (on6én) hooves (onukhes).157 


Ta E€EXOVTA THV XYEL_NPWV OvVOUACoUOL BEvapa Tapa TO 
Oeivety, Wc Evtolt BOUAOVTAL THV xaLpOvTWV ETUHOAOYialC. 
TOUTOLG yap Tots EFEXOuOL TlalopEv Soattep Gv TAiwhpeEv. 
EVLOL 5E OU TIAVTA TA EFEXOVTA TH XELPOG KaAEtOBal WaoLv, 
AAA HOva TA UTIO Tots HEYGAOLG SAKTUAOLG. 


The prominent parts of the hands are named thenara after 
‘to beat’ (theinein), as wish some of those who are fond of 
etymologies. Indeed, when we strike, we do it by means of 
these very prominences. Yet some say that not all the 
prominent parts of the hands, but only that the parts 
under the thumbs are so called. 158 


Even if Galen seems to deny any responsibility for the 
explanation in assigning it to “those who are fond of 
etymologies,” oi taic EtuyoAoyiats xaipovtes uel sim., this 
explicit recourse to etymology still remains striking, as it 
appears unnecessary to the chain of reasoning in all four cases. 
The word ttéutteAoc, which is evoked at the end of the fifth book 
of the treatise On the Preservation of Health as the name of the 
third stage of old age, illustrated by the example of the 
grammarian Telephus, “who bathed only twice or thrice a 
month” (because very old persons “are unable to tolerate 
frequent baths”),159 follows two other names (those of the two 
first stages) occurring without any etymological explanation.169 
The three other appear in Hippocratic commentaries, among 
countless other explanations of Hippocratic words. 
Furthermore, there is no obvious criterion for the choice of 
these specific words for etymological explanation. Infrequency, 
for example, cannot be taken into account: while TlépTtEAos, a 
hapax legomenon in Galen, is only found elsewhere in the 
Hellenistic poet Lycophron, 16! the others are well known in 
Greek literature, since Homeric poems (u@vué and 8évap) or 
since the classical period (kpaumdAn), 8évap also being used by 
Galen. It is not impossible that these four examples merely 
reflect Galen’s fine philological education and keen passion for 
culture; 162 in any case, they belong to traditional scholarship, 163 
as they are found, very similarly worded, in lexica, scholia and 


commentaries. 164 


3.2 What is an etymological explanation according to Galen? 


Whatever the answer to this (perhaps unanswerable) question 
might be, a review of the examples of explanations 
characterized by Galen as etymological does not give a clear 
idea of how etymology is meant. 

At first glance, most of these explanations do not rest on 
connections within a derivational family. Admittedly, the case of 
TIEUTIEAOG and TléUTTEGBaL May seem debatable, as the ending - 
eAoc can be found in some other words, and in particular in 
verbal derivatives; 165 but this unproductive ending is far from 
working as a suffix. The case of €yw and Eeketvoc is clearer, as €- 
and -yw both lack of linguistic motivation.16 Finally, the 
changes from kpatia to Kapdia, Kapnvov traAAEo8al to 
KpalmtdaAn, Ovwv SvuE to UWvuE and Oeivetv to BEvap all involve 
the addition, subtraction, transposition and substitution of 
letters or syllables which are characteristic of Stoic etymological 
practice. 167 

However, Prodicus’ interpretation of pA€yya clearly involves 
a productive suffix:168 for a native Greek speaker, the link 
between Aéyua and Aéyetv/TIEpAEX Oat is obviously as 
apparent as the one between mipGyya and mpattetv/ 
TteTtpay8ar!©9 or mpdotayya and mipootattew/mpootetaxGa. 170 

Yet the way in which this last example is understood is of 
particular significance, as the numerous explanations of words 
one can find in Galen's writings apparently rely, as far as we can 
see, on connections between motivated terms sharing the same 
root. For example, in the passage of the second book of the 
Therapeutic Method,'7' the link between the name of the disease 
and “the damaged part” (TtAeupitic ‘pleuritis’!72 and TAeupa 
‘side, flank,’ Teptmtveuovia ‘peripneumonia’ and TAEUUWV 
‘lung,’ ioxtdc ‘hip ache’'73 and ioyiov ‘hip,’ dp8aAuia 
‘ophthalmia’ and 0p8aAyOc ‘eye’), or “those who first cured 
them” (yetpwvetov ‘chironium’ and Xeipwy ‘Cheiron,’ the 
centaur), or “those who were affected” (tnAegtov ‘telephium’ 


and TnhAegos ‘Telephus,’ the son of Heracles), is so obvious that 
it is not mentioned. Yet payedatva is explained with two verbs 
expressing the idea of ‘eating’ (rf ev payeSatva Tavtwes Eotiv 
EAKOG EOOLOHEVOV, A AvaBLBPWoKov, fh OTIWG av EBEAN TLC 
Ovouacetv “phagedaena is, in general, an ulcer that eats away or 
erodes, or whatever someone might wish to term it”), the first of 
which is a present root associated to the aorist root way- by 
suppletion. Similarly, €pttns ‘herpes’'/4 is closely linked with the 
verb E€pttw ‘to crawl:’ Galen notices that this dermatosis, 
“leaving its former position, spreads to other [places]” “in the 
same way as a crawling beast” (Siknv Epttovtos Onpiou), “as the 
name makes clear” (Wottep toUvoua SnAot). Likewise, the 
disease called émuvuxtic ‘epinyctis’17> owes its name to the fact 
that “it occurs at night (vUKtwp),” akpoxopswvy ‘thin-necked 
wart’ to the fact that “it is borne on the outermost surface (Kat’ 
dkpac tic Emttpaveias) of the skin,” vuktadAwW ‘nyctalopia’ to 
the fact that it consists in “failure of vision at night (tic 
VUKtOG).”176 

This passage of the Therapeutic Method could be seen as a 
special case, as it specifically aims at explaining the names 
assigned to diseases by the Ancients;!77 but many other 
observations on derivational links between motivated terms are 
found in Galenic texts;178 in particular, all explanations 
introduced by the phrase Wortep toUvoua SnAot/wortep 
TOUVOHA ca~iic EvSeikvutat “as the name makes clear/ clearly 
indicates” uel sim.179 are of this kind.18° Among other examples, 
in the commentary on Hippocrates’ Aphorisms, the disease 
name ottaou6sg ‘convulsion, spasm’ is linked to the passive verb 
omtdo8at ‘to be torn, convulsed:’ 


0 OTTAOHOG, WG Kai TOUVOHA AUTO SnAot, OTWHEVWV ETTL TAG 
olkelac KEPaAds yivetat TOV HUD. 

Convulsion, as the name itself also makes clear, occurs 
when the muscles are convulsed on their own heads. 181 


In a similar way, the compound adjective OUOLOHEPEG 


‘homoeomerous’ is associated with its two components, the 
adjective 6yuotosc ‘similar’ and yEpos ‘part’ (through a derivative 
of the same root, yOptov ‘portion, constituent part’): 


OUOLOHEPEG SE EOTL HOPLov, WG Kal TOUVOHA AUTO capac 
eVSelkvVUTAL, TO SLALPOUHEVOV Eic SUOLA TIAVTN HOpPLa. 


A part is homoeomerous, as the name itself also clearly 
indicates, if its division results in entirely similar parts.182 


Consequently, two quite different conclusions can be drawn 
when considering the examples of analyses regarded as 
etymological by Galen. If the focus is placed on the example of 
AEyya explained by means of pAEyw/TrEAEXOaL, one can infer 
that the connections involving derivational patterns between 
motivated terms sharing the same root were identified by Galen 
as etymological, and therefore that Galen largely practised 
etymology, 183 even if he never admitted to that. 

On the other hand, if the account of pAeypa by means of 
AEYW/TIEpAEXGaL, ascribed to Prodicus and not taken over by 
Galen, is regarded as an exception, 184 one can conclude that 
since the explanations involving motivated terms are hardly ever 
characterized by Galen as ‘etymological,’ what Galen means by 
etymology is not any kind of word explanation, but the practice 
of addition, subtraction, transposition and substitution of letters 
or syllables known as specific to Stoic etymology. If one assumes 
that Galen does not regard his own explanations as 
etymological, then there is no inconsistency, from his point of 
view, between being prejudiced against etymology and giving 
numerous word explanations throughout his writings. 

In any case, this distinction between two types of 
explanations may not seem entirely satisfactory, as it involves 
the modern concept of linguistic motivation—and, accordingly, 
the distinction between synchronic and diachronic 
explanation,'85 which is of course foreign to Galen's thought. 

However, a distinction of different kinds of etymologies, as 
set forth in Varro’s De Lingua Latina—Galen would follow the 


Alexandrian tradition, rather than the Stoic one186—may also 
seem debatable: as granted by D. Manetti, the “field of 
application” of “Galen's word analysis” is “very vast” and is not 
limited to “poetic words,” as among Alexandrian grammarians 
according to Varro;'187 moreover, there is no mention in Galen of 
different ways of etymologizing, whereas etymology is expressly 
referred to as a Stoic practice. 


4 Conclusion 


As is clearly expressed by the strong connection established 
between ‘etymology,’ €tuyoAoyia, and the question of the 
‘correctness of names,’ Ovoudtwv op8otnN¢, Galen’s fierce 
indictment against etymology has its roots in the Platonic 
dialogue from which it borrows its traditional subtitle. Indeed, 
the question of the “correctness of names,” which Galen, in 
keeping with tradition, understands as the question of adequacy 
between names and things, is excluded from the scope of 
medical practice (€&w tig NUEtEpas TExvNs): endorsing Socrates’ 
conclusion at the end of the Cratylus, Galen points out that 
science (€TtLothUN) has to do with things (mpaypata), not with 
words (Ovoyata). Hence, as is shown by a careful analysis of his 
mentions of etymology in polemical contexts, Galen does not 
blame etymology as such, but the inappropriate use of it as a 
premise (Af) within scientific research (in the Doctrines of 
Hippocrates and Plato), or the inappropriate prominence given to 
it at the expense of customary usage (ouvr8eta) when assigning 
meanings (GnpatvouEva) to words (in the Differences of Fevers). 
This perspective leaves room for etymological practice—i.e. 
for assessments of the congruence of names with things—not 
only for the dialectician, for which it is the main activity 
(StaAEKTLKOO HEV yap UTEP OVOHATWV OpBdTNTOG oKoTIEtGGal), 
as stressed by the treatise On Critical Days, but also for Galen 
himself: he is regularly led, for teaching purposes, to highlight 
the discrepancies between names and things, in order to 
prevent his readers from the potential mistakes induced by the 
“additional beliefs” (tpocS0€a@oueEva) that the name-givers 


may have attached to names, and/or in order to “cleanse” 
(€xka@aipetv) their minds “from bad opinions” (tac poxOnpdc 
80€as), just as hellebore or scammony do in case of diseases. 
This very reason, given at the beginning of the second book of 
the Differences of Pulses, where Galen (as in the third book) 
explicitly addresses the issue of Ovoudtwv dp8OtN;s, echoes the 
aim of his treatise On the Correctness of Names, namely to show 
that “etymology is an impostor.” This drives him to regularly 
observe the inappropriateness of medical words, when a word is 
likely to mislead about the medical matter to which it is 
referring. 

In such a context, the four non-polemical quotations of an 
explanation explicitly recognized by Galen as etymological 
remain striking. As they belong to traditional scholarship, they 
may well merely reflect Galen’s deep fondness for philology.188 
At any rate, the fact that Galen never endorses an explanation 
which he labels etymological, even in these four particular 
examples (assigned to “those who are fond of etymologies,” oi 
Tadic E€tuoAoyiats yaipovtsec uel sim.), raises doubt as to 
whether he considers his own explanations of words—labeled 
as etymological by modern readers189—as such. 

Yet this issue cannot be easily fixed: a negative answer may 
seem tempting, as all explanations quoted by Galen, except one, 
involve addition, subtraction, transposition and substitution of 
letters or syllables, which are characteristic of Stoic etymological 
practice. However, the fact that Prodicus’ explanation of pAéyya 
by means of pAéyw/TIEpAEXOal, involving a productive suffix, 
also falls under etymology according to Galen leaves open the 
possibility of a broader understanding of this practice, including 
the numerous Galenic explanations of words that rely on 
connections within a derivational family. 

Unfortunately, the extant texts do not offer further evidence. 
As regards the treatise on Medical Names, whose first book is 
only preserved in an Arabic translation from Syriac, the 
comparison with Galenic phraseology as well as the evidence of 
other Arabic translations of texts still preserved in Greek 
suggest that the terms alternately rendered by means of 


German Wortableitung and Etymologie in the available 
translation ultimately go back to a Greek phrase expressing 
derivation (mapayeo@at, tapovopdZeo@at, [TapwvUpWs) 
OvouaZEeoBat atd/ttapd/Eek uel sim.)—except perhaps in a single 
instance of this treatise, featuring Prodicus’ interpretation of 
pAeéyua, if one assumes that both Greek words, ‘derivation’ and 
‘etymology,’ standing in the same sentence, are rendered by 
terms based on the same Arabic verb.190 

In any case, the question of whether derivation, from 
Galen’s point of view, is included within etymology remains 
open. Therefore, since there are ultimately very few examples of 
explanations explicitly labeled as etymological in the Galenic 
corpus, a study of the status of etymology within the tradition of 
Greek medical lexicography, on which Galen is heavily 
dependent,!91 may shed decisive light on the question. 192 
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Notes 


As expressed by the title of Mattern 2013; see also 


Boudon-Millot 2012. Quotations of Galen mostly follow 
the “List of titles and abbreviations of Galen’s works” 
provided by the first volume of the new series 
Cambridge Galen Translations (Galen, Psychological 
Writings, ed. P.N. Singer et al., Cambridge, 2013, 429- 
442), except for some widely-used titles and a few 
otherwise obscure abbreviations. The mention of the 
authoritative edition, when existing, is always 
accompanied by the reference to C.G. Kuhn’s edition 
(“K"), Claudii Galeni Opera omnia, Leipzig: in officina 
libraria Car. Cnoblochii, 1821-1833, 20 volumes. 
Translations without a translator’s name are my own. 
The discussions on Arabic evidence are greatly indebted 
to the useful indications of Ivan Garofalo and the 
transliterations (following the Arabica standard), 
translations and detailed explanations of Robert Alessi. 
Iam also very grateful to Amneris Roselli for her 
indications about the manuscript tradition of the 
commentary on Hippocrates’ Joints (see fn. 157), and to 
Marco Romani Mistretta for his careful revision of this 
text. 


On Galen’s relation to “the so-called Second Sophistic, 
or, perhaps more precisely, the epideictic culture of the 
second century,” see von Staden 1997. On Galen's 
education, see Boudon-Millot 2012, 15-47; on his 
culture, see Nutton 2009. 


See e.g. Kaster 1988, 11-14; Matthaios 2015, 196-210; 
Wouters/Swiggers 2015. 


Lib. Prop. 20.1-2 (19.48 K), ed. V. Boudon-Millot, Paris, 
2007 (CUF 450); transl. (modified) P.N. Singer, Oxford/ 
New York, 1997 (on the meaning of moAttiKa [Ovoyata] 
and ttapdonua, see Boudon-Millot, fn. ad /oc.). For a 
more literal translation of Ta tots ypaypattkotc kai 
Ontopot kotva, “Works common to grammarians and 
rhetoricians,” see infra 8 2.3 and fn. 100. 


As worded by von Staden 1997, 53. 
See especially Skoda 2001 and 2006. 
Loc. Aff. 5.6 (8.339 K). 


Loc. Aff. 2.9.16 (8.119 K), ed. F. Gartner, Berlin (CMG V 6, 
1, 1), 2015. From my point of view, the translation 
‘erroneously’ of R.E. Siegel (Basel [etc.], 1976), as well as 
Gartner's ‘falschlicherweise,’ do not adequately render 
Galen’s views on ‘catachrestic’ or ‘improper’ use of 
words, on which see Rousseau 2017b. 


Cur. Rat. Ven. Sect. 1 (11.251 K). The translation 
‘miscalled’ of P. Brain (Cambridge/London [etc.], 1986) 
is equally misleading (see previous fn.). 


On the possible translations of the title of this treatise, 
see the Introduction (vol. 1, CXII) of I. Johnston & G.H.R. 
Horsley’s translation, Cambridge Mass./London (LCL 
516-518), 2011. 


Or perhaps more accurately ‘hip ache:’ see Grmek 1983, 
19, 


Perhaps a kind of serpentine ulcer: see Grmek 1983, 
221-222, fn. 56. 


Meth. Med. 2.2 (10.81-84 k), transl. I. Johnston & G.H.R. 
Horsley [see fn. 10]. On the precursory character of this 
reflection on the building of disease names, see Skoda 
1988, 185-187. 


Throughout this paper, in order to keep with the 
traditional translation of this title (and of that of Nepi 
TWv LATPLKWV OvO"AtWV, On Medical Names: see infra 8 
2.3 and fn. 108-109; and also fn. 55 and 113), I translate 
ovouata by ‘names,’ although the semantic field of 
dvoua also overlaps with that of Engl. word (as 


exemplified, e.g., by the traditional translations of the 
titles of his “Works of both linguistic and rhetorical 
interest” quoted supra: Words in Attic prose-writers...); 
see e.g. Morison 2008, 155, fn. 9. 


Plac. Hipp. Plat. 2.2.7 (5.214 K), ed. & transl. Ph. De Lacy, 
Berlin (CMG V 4, 1, 2), 1978-1984 (reissue with addenda 
et corrigenda 2005). 


See in particular the remarks of Hankinson 1994, 170- 
175; 179 (“here Galen does not, apparently, think 
etymology a fool’s guide:” see infra fn. 183); Manetti 
2003, 202-215, esp. 203 and 211-212. 


Which is at least the case from a modern point of view, 
according to a “minimal definition,” such as the one 
given by P. Swiggers (1991, 29): “L’intérét des 
étymologistes se porte vers l’origine des mots et il s’agit 
d’en chercher une motivation par correspondance (ou 
mise en corrélation).” 


This problem is discussed by Manetti (2003, 211), who 
considers, following Varron, the possibility of different 
kinds of etymology: see infra 8 3.2 and fn. 186-187. 


According to the data provided by Gippert 1997 ad loc. 
On the possible but not assured presence of the word 
or its derivatives in the two treatises On Examining the 
Best Physicians (on whose title see Nutton 1990, 239- 
240) and On Medical Names, only preserved in Arabic 
translations, even if their modern translations display 
the word Engl. etymology/Germ. Etymologie, see Alessi/ 
Rousseau (forthcoming) and infra § 1.2 and fn. 55; § 2.2 
and fn. 98; Conclusion and fn. 190. 


This fact, to my knowledge, has not yet been pointed 
out. 


Ta Ttepi tTWv SLOLKOUVOWV HUGS SUVayEWV OTIOGAL TE ELOL 
TOV APLOLOV OTTOia TE TLG EKAOTN Kal TOTIOV OvTtv Ev TH) 
Cww KateiAngev (Plac. Hipp. Plat. 2.1.1 [5.211 K], ed. & 
transl. Ph. De Lacy [see fn. 15]). 


See Tieleman 1996 (quotation p. xxiv). 


Whose 15 books are now lost, except some fragments: 
see De Lacy [see fn. 15], Comm. ad loc.; Gal., Ord. Lib. 
Prop. 1.12 (19.53 K) and Lib. Prop. 14.8 (19.41 K), ed. V. 
Boudon-Millot [see fn. 4], fn. ad loc. 


Le. ‘pertaining to €mtotnyun.’ In the translations quoted 
here, I use either of the two possible translations of this 
word, ‘science’ or ‘knowledge,’ according to the choice 
of the translator. 


De Lacy’s translation “etymology, that fine friend” 
seems to be influenced by the ironical use of the 
vocative BEAtLote/BEATLOTOL “you, excellent (man/ 
men),” already common in the classical period (in 
Galen, see, e.g., Diff. Puls. 2.10 [8.631 K]; 3.4 [8.666 K]; 
Meth. Med. 6.6 [10.452 K]). But other usages are also 
known: e.g., when Galen, in Meth. Med. 1.7 (10.63 kK), 
ironically speaks of “the excellent methodists,” oi 
BéeAttotot [...] UEBOStKoi, who “are mistaken” 
(omdaAAovtat), like many others, about the method of 
medicine, the criticism is addressed to the proficiency of 
these physicians. 


Viz. ‘of the conclusion of the syllogism (ouuTtépaoya).’ 


De Lacy’s translation “when we enjoy greater leisure, 
we Shall prove to them that etymology testifies no more 
for them than for us” does not render the present 
indicative emtLSeikvuyEV, which is nevertheless of 
particular significance in the passage. Galen mentions 
the various ways in which his time is being wasted 


because of Chrysippus: either he makes “this one 
point” (avUtd toto povov) clear, that the premises set 
forth by Chrysippus are not scientific, or he stoops to 
“descend” (ouykataBaivetv) to demonstrate how the 
testimonies of non-experts and poets can be 
interpreted, or “even” (OUtw 5é kai), “when [he] 
enjoy[s] greater leisure” (eémeL6av GywWHEV HaKpotepav 
oXOArv), he does the same with etymology. As shown 
by the temporal clause with dv and the subjunctive, 
along with a leading verb in the present indicative, 
characteristic of generic sentences, Galen sees this last 
demonstration as a “repeated or customary action” 
(Smyth/ Messing 1956, 545-546 § 2409-2410), rather 
than as a future goal—besides, the next sentence 
confirms that he has already written a work on the 
subject. 


“Etymologized miserably” aims at a more literal 
rendering of the participle €tuyoAoyoOvta than De 
Lacy’s translation “I showed further that Chrysippus 
gave a faulty etymology of the word ego.” 


Plac. Hipp. Plat. 2.2.5-8 (5.213-214 K), ed. & transl. Ph. 
De Lacy [see fn. 15], slightly modified (see fn. 25; 27-28). 


Ibid. 2.4.4 (5.227-228 K), ed. & transl. Ph. De Lacy [see 
fn. 15]. On the “four kinds of premises” differentiated 
by Galen, see Tieleman 1996, 12-23. 


Ibid. 2.4.4 (5.227 K), ed. & transl. Ph. De Lacy [see fn. 15]. 


Ibid. 2.5.95-96 (5.262 K), ed. & transl. Ph. De Lacy [see 
fn. 15]. 


Ibid. 3.5.22 (5.327 K), ed. & transl. Ph. De Lacy [see fn. 
15]. 


Ibid. 3.8.36-37 (5.358 K), ed. & transl. Ph. De Lacy [see 


fn. 15], slightly modified (“friendly witnesses” being 
replaced by “witnesses on his own behalf”). 


Ibid. 2.2.9 (5.215 K), ed. & transl. Ph. De Lacy [see fn. 15]. 


Ibid. 2.2.12-14 (5.215-216 K), ed. & transl. Ph. De Lacy 
[see fn. 15]. 


Ibid. 2.2.17-19 (5.217 K), ed. & transl. Ph. De Lacy [see 
fn. 15]. The second premise is then refuted as follows: 
“Again, why is it that when we bring the finger to the 
chest we imply that the rule of the soul is located there, 
but when we bring it to the nose we do not? If the act of 
pointing is sufficient evidence for discovering a 
governing part of the soul, it is not right that it be 
sufficient in the case of the chest but inadequate in the 
case of the nose. [...] And why is it that when we nod 
the head in assent we indicate that the rule of the soul 
is rather that member toward which we move the head, 
and not in the member which is moved? For surely it is 
more plausible that the member in us which is first 
moved when we nod is itself the ruling part of the soul, 
rather than any of the other (members) toward which 
its motion carries it” (ibid. 2.2.19-22 [5.217-218 K], ed. & 
transl. Ph. De Lacy [see fn. 15]). 


On the four categories of changes, addition 
(mpd08Eotc), subtraction (ApaipeEotc), transposition 
(ueta8eotc) or substitution (EvadAayn) of letters or 
syllables which enable a “phonetic bridging” between 
two words, characteristic of Stoic etymological practice 
but “remain|[ing] important instruments of etymologists 
throughout antiquity and the Middle Ages,” see Lallot 
1991, 142-144; Sluiter 2015, 915-917 (quotations p. 917), 
with relevant bibliography. 


Plac. Hipp. Plat. 3.5.27-29 (5.328 K), ed. & transl. Ph. De 
Lacy [see fn. 15]. 


Indeed, Galen's following observations are only dealing 
with Chrysippus’ conclusion (the sovereignty of the 
heart), and not with his explanation of the word kapédia: 
“We do not deny, noble Chrysippus, that so far as our 
life is concerned it is the sovereign organ, but we do not 
agree that it is sovereign in every way. For nature did 
not assign to it the government and rule of the rest, at 
least when a man’s affairs are well ordered; rather, it 
assigned rule to the brain and obedience to the heart, 
as we are demonstrating” (ibid. 3.5.29-30 [5.328-329 K], 
ed. & transl. Ph. De Lacy [see fn. 15]). Therefore, one 
cannot agree with B. Morison 2008, 129 (“Galen seems 
to say that the word ‘kardia’ is etymologically 
appropriate for the heart, and that Chrysippus has 
failed to see exactly how”); as a matter of fact, following 
Galen’s line of reasoning, one would instead conclude 
that Chrysippus’ etymology testifies “for those who 
speak the reverse of the truth,” as stated at the 
beginning of book 2, since the heart is not exactly 
sovereign. But Galen, at any rate, does not comment on 
this point. 


Plac. Hipp. Plat. 2.2.7-8 (5.214 K): see supra and fn. 28. 


E.g. “And similarly, when we enjoy greater leisure, we 
prove to them that etymology testifies no more for 
them (the non-experts called on by Chrysippus as 
witnesses) than for us” (Plac. Hipp. Plat. 2.2.6-7 [5.214 
K]: see supra and fn. 27); “for the poets and the myths 
and the non-experts, and all the others whom he 
quoted as witnesses on his own behalf in his first book 
On the Soul, speak for the most part against his 
doctrines” (ibid. 3.8.37 [5.358 K]: see supra and fn. 34). 
Correspondingly, for example, in order to refute 
Chrysippus’ arguments pertaining to the gestures that 
may accompany the word eg6, Galen points out that the 
Stoic philosopher “completely forgot that it also 


happens that men often touch their noses when they 
say ‘Give me this,’ ‘This suits me,’ ‘This I say to you’” 
(ibid. 2.2.13 [5.216 K]: see supra and fn. 36), and that 
nodding towards the chest demonstrates instead that 
the head, being at the origin of the movement, “is itself 
the ruling part of the soul” (2.2.21-22 [5.218 K]: see 
supra and fn. 37). See also ibid. 3.5.23 (5.327 K), ed. & 
transl. Ph. De Lacy [see fn. 15]: “the things (he says) not 
only fail to advance the argument but even conflict with 
Stoic doctrines.” 


“Now Chrysippus was correct in saying this, and 
therefore one might blame him the more, because even 
though he sees the truth he does not use it; but what 
he said about arguments from position, and about 
those among them that rest for the greater part on the 
evidence of poets, or the majority of mankind, or an 
etymology, or something else of that kind, was not 
correct. [...] It is as if he had spoken the truth not from 
knowledge but by chance (Worttep oU kat’ emLOTHUNV, 
aAAd kata tUxnv EipnkWs TO GAnGEs)” (ibid. 2.5.95-97 
[5.261-262 K], ed. & transl. Ph. De Lacy [see fn. 15]). 


‘ETUHOAOYLKa precisely means ‘Etymological (Books):’ 
on how adjectives in -tK0-/-takd- acquire, by 
substantivization, the meaning ‘(work, book, treatise) 
pertaining to,’ see Rousseau (in press a), 8 “2. 
Onptaka.” 


Plac. Hipp. Plat. 3.5.24-27 (5.327-328 K), ed. & transl. Ph. 
De Lacy [see fn. 15], slightly modified (“and from the 
word eg6, points that he also mentioned...” being 
replaced by “and those from the word eg6, point that he 
also mentioned...:” in the Greek text, €tt and 6h more 
probably suggest that the relative clause a 5n Kav Totc 
'ETUHOAOYtKOtc EiTtev only refer to the second category 
of arguments, Ta KATA Tv EyW PWVV; moreover, this 
interpretation is better suited to Galen’s distinction of 


two different categories of inappropriate premises at 
the beginning of book 2 [see supra and n. 36)]). 


On the four last occurrences, see infra 8 3.1. 


On dtapopa/Stapopai, “a common term meaning 
‘difference’ generally,” but also having “the meaning it 
carries in logic and taxonomy,” especially in several 
Galenic titles, see the Introduction of I. Johnston’s 
collection of translations entitled “Galen, On Diseases 
and Symptoms,” Cambridge, 2006, 41-42; and infra 8 2.4 
and n. 143, 147 and 149 on Galen’s own definition in the 
Differences of Pulses. 


The verb ttapavouetv ‘contravene the law,’ rarely found 
in Galenic texts, almost always refers to the violation of 
Greek usage. 


Diff. Feb. 2.6 (7.347-348 K). Galen, unfortunately, does 
not mention the title of this treatise. It could 
presumably be the Correctness of Names (handling the 
question of etymology: see § 2), or perhaps the Medical 
Names (mentioning Prodicus’ interpretation of the word 
(AEyya: see infra and fn. 55). 


Thus 4 out of 8 passages mentioning Prodicus deal with 
his unorthodox interpretation of mAEyua, which is the 
only concrete analysis ascribed by Galen to the famous 
sophist (see Manetti 2003, 202 fn. 82). Among the 4 
other passages, 2 also deal with language: in the 
commentary In Hipp. Art. 4.15 (18a.685-686 K), Prodicus 
is evoked as the paragon of utkpoAoyia ‘quibbling, 
hairsplitting,’ whereas in the commentary In Hipp. Prog. 
1.4 (18b.15 K), Galen recommends to “hold off from 
excessive elaboration of meanings and to avoid it (tac 8’ 
EV TOLG ONHALVOHEVOLG TIEpLlepyelac ATIOTPETIEOBal TE 
kal wevyetv): in being passionate about this, so great a 
sophist as Prodicus became a nuisance for his pupils 


and was continually mocked by Plato’s Socrates, 
although being otherwise praised.” On this “distinction 
of names” (Staipeots tHv OVOUaTWV) presented by 
Plato as the characteristic activity of Prodicus, see 
Romilly 1986, esp. 1-4. 


Nat. Fac. 2.9 (2.130 K), ed. G. Helmreich, Leipzig, 1893. It 
is noticeable that Plato, in his numerous allusions to 
Prodicus (see previous fn.), never speaks of katvotopia 
‘innovation.’ However, he attributes to the sophist the 
recommendation “to learn the correctness of names,” 
Tlepl OVOUATWV Op#8dTNTOs aGetv (Plat., Futhyd. 277e). 


Plac. Hipp. Plat. 8.6.47 (5.699 K), ed. & transl. Ph. De Lacy 
[see fn. 15]. This passage deals with the way Plato 
understands “white phlegm,” to AeuKov pAEeyua, in the 
Timaeus. 


The two further mentions of Prodicus in the same book 
only reassert what has already been said in this 
passage. 


The word daldla (from the verb dalla ‘to indicate, to 
designate’) is regularly used as an equivalent of 
SnAwotc or of words kindred to evSetkvUvat/ 
évdeikvuobat (esp. Evdetétc). On EvSeEtEtc of names, see 
Manetti 2003, 209-210; infra 8 3.2 and fn. 179-182. 


Med. Nom., fol. 98 (Arabic text p. 13, |. 28), ed. M. 
Meyerhof/J. Schacht, Berlin, 1931; transcr. & transl. R. 
Alessi [see fn. 1]. This is the most striking of three 
passages of Medical Names in which the presence of the 
word €tupoAoyia or its derivatives is doubtful, in spite 
of Meyerhof and Schacht’s translation Etymologie (p. 26, 
|. 29-31: “weil sich der Name Aéyyua auf griechisch, 
wenn man sich seine Etymologie Uberlegt, als von 
‘EntzUndung’ und ‘Brennen’ abgeleitet ergibt”). Here, 
as in the two other passages (fol. 91", Arabic text p. 7, |. 


3-4, Germ. transl. Wortableitung (Etymologie) p. 16, |. 41- 
44; fol. 103", Arabic text p. 17, |. 13-14, Germ. transl. 
etymologisch [...] abgeleitet p. 31, |. 25-28), the Arabic 
translation shows only terms based on the verb saqqa 
‘to divide, to cut, to split’ at the 8th form istaqqga min ‘to 
derive (a word) from,’ the nomen actionis istigaq ‘taking 
a part from, derivation’ and the passive participle 
mustaqqun ‘taken (from), derived,’ both regularly 
rendering Greek phrases expressing derivation 
(mapayeoBal, TapovopdZeoBat, [TapwvUpWs] 
Ovoy"dZEeoBat artd/TIapda/Eék uel sim.) in other Arabic 
translations of texts still preserved in Greek. On the 
other hand, in the sole available Arabic translation of a 
Galenic passage showing etupoAovia, the translator 
(Hunayn ibn Ishaq) renders both €tupoAoyia and arto 
[...] yeyovévat ‘to come from’ by the perfect passive 
ustuqqa (min) ‘is derived (from)' (thv EtupoAoyiav 
ETLOLOAVTO Tis TpOGNyopias arto tod [...] yeyovevat 
aokovtes [In Hipp. Aph. 5.5, 17b.788-789 K: see infra § 
3.1 and fn. 155]: wa-qad yuqalu inna-hu innama stuqqa 
la-hu hada I-ismu min “and it is sometimes said of this 
name that surely, it is derived from” [ed. P. Pormann et 
al., online, 2017, p. 5, |. 9-10; transcr. & transl. R. Alessi]). 
Therefore, to the best of our current knowledge, the 
comparison with possible parallels in Galenic texts 
appears as another reliable criterion to assess whether 
étupoAoyia or its derivatives lie behind the text of the 
Medical Names. In this respect, the Greek evidence 
would argue in favour of the presence of a word 
expressing the idea of ‘derivation’ in the two other 
passages (fol. 91" and 103"), but possibly of ‘etymology’ 
in the first part of the passage mentioning Prodicus (fol. 
98Y), on the basis of the parallel wording of the 
Differences of Fevers, where Prodicus is blamed for 
“being convinced by the amazing etymology,” Ttpd¢ thc 
Sauyaotis EtupoAoyiacs dvarteL8ouEvos, regarding the 
word Aéyua (see supra and fn. 49). If so, this very 


sentence of Medical Names would show two different 
Greek words, ‘derivation’ and ‘etymology,’ rendered by 
terms based on the same Arabic verb, which does not 
seem prima facie to be unlikely. For a full discussion on 
the subject, see Alessi /Rousseau (forthcoming). 


As Stated in the following lines of the Doctrines of 
Hippocrates and Plato: kai wevtot Kag autob toU 
TIPOOVETVAL TH PAEYHATL TO TAS XxPOds Ovoya SAAGG 
EOTLV OUK EV TH TIPOONYyopida OPAAAOHEVOG, WOTIEP O 
Npodtkoc, AAA 'Ev Th YVWOEL TSG PpUOEWS TOO KUUOO 
“And since (Plato) adds to phlegm the name of its color, 
obviously he was not mistaken in the name, as Prodicus 
was, but in the knowledge of the nature of the humor” 
(Plac. Hipp. Plat. 8.6.50 [5.700 K], ed. & transl. Ph. De 
Lacy [see fn. 15]). 


According to the Anonymus Londinensis, Philolaus of 
Croton was of the same opinion as Prodicus: “while 
most say that phlegm is cold, he lays it down that it is by 
nature hot, ‘phlegm’ being derived from phlegein (‘to 
burn’)” (18.41-44, transl. W.H.S. Jones, Cambridge, 
1947). 


See esp. Manetti 2003, 207; 213-215; 2009 passim. 


“Innovation” is also mentioned as the activity of the 
characters Galen castigates, like Magnus (see infra and 
fn. 61), Zeno of Citium (see infra and fn. 62), “the 
accursed sophists” (oi utapoi cototat: Cur. Rat. Ven. 
Sect. 2 [11.252 K], transl. Brain [see fn. 9]) or “the so- 
called Methodists,” oi KaAoUHEVOL HEBOSLKOi (Simpl. 
Med. Temp. & Fac. 5.24 [11.781 K]), while he denies any 
personal recourse to such a practice (veka tod un 
60€at Katvotouetv “in order to avoid seeming to 
innovate:” Anat. Adm. 1.5 [2.246 K]; 6tt un 
KALVOTOHOOHEV NHEts “the fact that we do not 
innovate:” Diff. Puls. 2.10 [8.625 K]). On the persistence 


of a broad meaning, ‘innovation, innovate,’ for 
Katvotouia and katvotouetv, from Classical Greek to 
the writings of the Church Fathers, see Rousseau 2020. 


On this very important treatise concerning Galen’s 
ideas on language, only fully translated twice into 
Spanish (A. Ruiz Moreno, Buenos Aires, 1948; L.M. Pino 
Campos, Madrid [CAG 7], 2010), see infra 8 2.4 and fn. 
140. 


Diff. Puls. 3.1 (8.641 K). 
Ibid. (8.642 kK). 


Despite the presence of the verb kataxpfo@at ‘to use,’ 
Magnus does not assess how the previous physicians 
comply with usage: from Magnus’ point of view, the 
“correct use” of a name is the “proper” one (tO kupiws 
OvoudaZetv: see infra and next fn.). 


Ibid. (8.640 K). As noticed by Galen, oiSev ov oapiic O 
Mayvoc Ott yn ttepi tpayyatos, aAAd tod KUpiWG 
OVOHACELV, FUN KUpiws, TIPOG TOUG GAAoUG LaTPOUG 
aupLopntet “also Magnus clearly knows that he does 
not dispute against the other physicians about the 
matter, but about the question of proper or improper 
naming” (ibid.). On the primacy of matters (Tmpdayyata) 
over names (Ovouata), see infra § 2.1. 


The line of argument may be resumed as follows: “no 
interpretation, even an obviously right one provided by 
etymology, can outweigh the observance of Greek 
usage.” 


As admitted by the most recent research: see the 
Introduction of L. Perilli’s edition, translation and 
commentary, Berlin (CMG V 13, 1), 2017, 131-132. 


Gloss. @ 16 Perilli (19.151 K). On the use of pAgypa 


within the Hippocratic corpus, see J. Jouanna (2009 
[1974], 92-96, esp. 93-94, fn. 2), who recalls that the 
Ancients explained the semantic evolution from 
‘inflammation’ to ‘cold humor’ by antiphrasis (kat’ 
avtippaotv: see e.g. Orion of Thebes s.u., col. 159, ed. 
F.W. Sturz, Leipzig, 1820), and puts forward another 
explanation (which is however not taken up by recent 
etymological dictionaries: see fn. 189). 


On the four last occurrences, see infra 8 3.1. 


Plac. Hipp. Plat. 2.2.7-8 (5.214 K): see fn. 28-29. A similar 
observation takes place in the next chapter: 
“throughout the second book of On the Correctness of 
Names I have shown how absurd (Chrysippus and his 
school) are in their remarks about the vowel e” (ibid. 
2.3.22 [5.225 K], ed. & transl. Ph. De Lacy [see fn. 15]). 


Plac. Hipp. Plat. 2.2.23 (5.218 K), ed. & transl. Ph. De Lacy 
[see fn. 15]. At the beginning of this chapter, the 
mention of the treatise On the Correctness of Names (see 
supra and previous fn.) is followed by a rhetorical 
question: “Why then should I again expound at length 
the same matters here?” In book 3 (ibid. 3.5.25-27 
[5.328 K]: see supra 8 1.1 and fn. 45), when Galen, after 
mentioning Chrysippus’ “arguments from the 
movements of the hands” and “those from the word 
eg0, point that he also mentioned in his work On 
Etymologies,” recalls that “[he has] already discussed 
these things (etpntai pot kai epi toUTWv Sn) in the 
second book of [his present] work and in [his] treatise 
On the Correctness of Names,” the phrase “these things” 
presumably specifically refers to etymology, as in the 
next sentence, “[the argument] from the etymology of 
the word kardia (‘heart’),” ta kata thy EtupoAoyiav [...] 
to0 thc Kapdiac Ovouatos, is characterized as being “in 
the same class with such arguments,” 6pota [...] tots 
TOLOUTOLG ETTLYELPNUAOL. 


Ord. Lib. Prop. 5.6 (19.61 K): see infra § 2.3 and fn. 102. 


About the human upright position: Anat. Adm. 1.2 
(2.222-223 K); position of the head: Anat. Adm. 4.6 (2.453 
K); position of the muscles governing the movements of 
legs: Usu Part. 3.16 (3.260 K), ed. G. Helmreich, Leipzig, 
1907; position of the eyelashes: Usu Part. 10.7 (3.793 K), 
ed. G. Helmreich, Leipzig, 1909. 


Eig Ooov OpBOTNTOsc TE Kal GANVELAG KEL TA 
‘TmtmoKpatous Soypyata “the extent of exactitude and 
truth in the doctrines of Hippocrates” (Nat. Fac. 1.13 
[2.30 K], ed. G. Helmreich [see fn. 51]; transl. AJ. Brock, 
Cambridge Mass./London [LCL 71], 1916). 


This latter is mentioned four times in the Doctrines of 
Hippocrates and Plato (see supra and fn. 69-70), once in 
the treatise On the Order of My Own Books (see infra § 
2.3 and fn. 102), and once in the treatise On My Own 
Books (see infra § 2.3 and fn. 99). 


One in the Preservation of Health (see infra § 2.1 and fn. 
78), two in the Differences of Pulses (see infra § 2.1 and 
fn. 81 and 83), and one in Critical Days (see infra § 2.2 
and fn. 97). 


Resp. in the Function of the Parts of the Body and in the 
Differences of Pulses (see infra § 2.4 and fn. 116 and 139). 


Galen refers to the distinction laid out in the 
immediately preceding lines between the “common” 
meaning of yupvdotov ‘exercise’ (toUto pEv 6 KoLvhj 
YUUVGOLOV OvoLdEtat) and the “specific” one (idia 5é), 
‘gymnasium, place to which people come to exercise’ 
(San. Tu. 2.2.9-10 [6.85-86 K], ed. K. Koch, Leipzig/Berlin 
[CMG V 4, 2], 1923). 


San. Tu. 2.2.10-12 (6.86 K), ed. K. Koch [see previous fn.]; 


transl. R.P.H. Green, Springfield IIl., 1951, substantially 
modified (in particular for the translation of kotvdc, 
which in this context refers to the “common” meaning 
of yuyuvaotov [see previous note], and of ovoyatwv 


op8otns). 


For a general overview of what Galen means by 
“sophist,” “a collective label of polemical convenience 
for quite diverse opponents,” who “transgress” 
“experience and reason,” “despise the truth,” “give 
heed only to the reputation (doxa) which they hope to 
gain from their words (/ogos),” “pay no attention to the 
tasks of the medical art (ta erga auta tés technés) or to 
the facts themselves (auta ta pragmata),” “lie 
knowingly,” “deceive the less experienced and engage 
in unscrupulous knavery (panourgia), wasting 
(analiskousi, katatribousi) the time of their pupils and of 
the young in general with endless quibbling about 
words (onomata) and their meanings (sémainomena),” 
see von Staden 1997, 34-36, with numerous references. 
In this regard, it can be stressed that the treatise On the 
Differences of Pulses [see infra 8 2.4 and fn. 140] is of 
particular interest, as in the beginning of book 2 
(chapters 2 and 3: 8.567-571 K), Galen gives a sustained 
account of his five grounds of complaint against what 
he calls ‘sophists:’ they violate Greek usage, they give 
wrong definitions, they criticize dialectics when a 
dialectician gets around to demonstrating that their 
definitions are found wanting, they conversely demand 
to define everything without admitting that some 
things may have no definition, and lastly and most 
seriously they don’t take homonymy into account, so 
that they don’t give definitions of things, but of words 
(on the opposition between tpdaypyata and ovouata, 
see infra). 


Galen respectively alludes to causes, diagnosis and 


prognosis, which are the subject matters of the three 
treatises related to Differences of Pulses; see infra 8 2.4 
and fn. 138. 


Diff. Puls. 1.1 (8.497 K), transl. B. Morison (2008, 142 and 
143), slightly modified (esp. for kupiws fh akUpws 
“properly or improperly”). 


This assertion follows a survey of the various words 
used to designate ‘pulses’ in previous times, concluding 
with a depiction of the predominant use: fh 5€ 
Npagayopou te kai ‘Hpowidou xpfjotc Ett kai Eig tTade 
KPATEL. OPUYHOV yap OUTOL Taoav AptNnpLv Kivnoww 
Thv aio8nthv KaAoVoLv. oUtTWS SE Kai OL HET AUTOUG 
GTMAVTEG, El Kai TOIG OPLOHOtc Stapepovtat “The usage 
of Praxagoras and Herophilus still prevails up to now: 
they call sphugmos every perceptible movement of 
arteries. And so do all their successors, even if they 
diverge on definitions” (Diff. Puls. 1.2 [8.498 k]). 


Diff. Puls. 1.2 (8.498-499 K). 


Inter alia, the arbitrariness of names, which leads to the 
possibility of calling anything by any name (see fn. 94); 
the link between linguistic and pedagogical issues (see 
infra and fn. 94); the condemnation of eristic (tO 
epicewv: see also infra § 2.2 and fn. 97); the reflection on 
the ‘institution’ (vouo8eoia) of words or of word 
meanings (see also infra § 2.3 and fn. 102); the primacy 
of usage (see in particular supra 8 1.2 and fn. 57-62). 


See fn. 79. 


Explicitly linking medicine with tpaypyata: see also Di. 
Dec. 1.4 (9.789 K), quoted infra § 2.2 and fn. 97 
(amloywpnoavtecs Tv LatpLKv TIpaypatwv “they have 
strayed away from medical matters”), or San. Tu. 2.2.10- 
12 (6.86 K), quoted supra and fn. 78 (“I have not come to 


discuss the correctness of names, but how one may be 
most healthy”). 


Meth. Med. 11.12 (10.772 K), transl. I. Johnston & G.H.R. 
Horsley [see fn. 10]. Likewise Anat. Adm. 6.13 (2.581 K): 
GAAG OU YE TIELBOUEVOG EOL Kai MAGtTwvt Tov EV 
OvOHATWV Kata~ppovnoEets dei, oTIoOUSaoELs SE TIPWTOV 
Uéev Kal HGALOTA Tv ETLOTHUNV THV TIpaypatwy, E80’ 
e€fjc, Otav EtEepov tiva SLSdoKkN;, trv oayhvetay, cg kai 
tov MAatwva kai NuGc, Oon SUvauts HUtv Eott, 
ppovtiGovtas opas “You, however, relying on Plato and 
me, will always think little of names, and will zealously 
seek in the first place and above all the science of the 
matters, and in the second place, when teaching 
someone else, the clarity, about which you see that 
Plato and we are concerned as far as possible.” See 
also, in a very similar wording, Diff. Feb. 2.7 (7.354-355 
K). On Galen’s claim for clarity, see e.g. Manetti (2003, 
173-174) and van den Berg (2008, 57), who points out 
that “this insistence on clarity as the virtue of language 
is Aristotelian, rather than Platonic.” On the necessity of 
using names for teaching purposes, and on the link 
between clarity and teaching, see infra and fn. 94. 


See e.g. Caus. Symp. 3.7.4 (7.247 K); In Hipp. Epid. I, 3.5 
Wenkebach (17a.233 K). 


Usu Part. 4.13 (3.309 K), ed. G. Helmreich [see fn. 72]. 


Plat., Pol. 261e, ed. & transl. H.N. Fowler & W.R.M. Lamb, 
Cambridge Mass./London (LCL 164), 1925. 


As emphasized by van den Berg (2008, 42-43 and fn. 
40-42), in the Imperial period, this subtitle, “whether or 
not [it] actually goes back on Plato” (as “it fits the 
content of the dialogue very well,” and takes up the 
very wording of the text, in 383a-384a), was already 
“perceived of as a part of the text under discussion,” 


specifying “the issue under discussion.” The identity of 
the title of Galen’s treatise with the subtitle of the 
Cratylus is noticed, e.g., by van den Berg 2008, 57; 
Morison 2008, 120-123; see also Tieleman 1996, 208, fn. 
47, with relevant bibliography “on the correctness of 
names as a stock topic of sophistical theorizing on 
language.” 


Plat., Crat. 439b, ed. & transl. H.N. Fowler, Cambridge 
Mass./London (LCL 167), 1939. According to van den 
Berg (2008, 56-57), who charts the reception of Plato’s 
Cratylus, Galen is a “dissident voice” among “Middle 
Platonists:” whereas “in the Imperial period it was 
generally assumed that Plato in the Cratylus had 
practiced Stoic etymology,” so that “the real message of 
the Cratylus, that we should study the things themselves 
instead of their names, was evidently lost on most of 
Plato’s readers,” Galen, “a great, if not uncritical, 
admirer of Plato, provides an exception to that rule,” in 
appearing “extremely critical of Stoic etymology.” 


Med. Nom., fol. 84Y (Arabic text p. 1, |. 13-19), ed. J. 
Meyerhof /M. Schacht (Germ. transl. p. 8, |. 23-31) [see 
fn. 55], transl. R. Alessi [see fn. 1]. 


Also formulated, in particular, in the key passage of the 
Therapeutic Method immediately preceding the analysis 
of disease names (see Introduction and fn. 13): 
“Indeed, even if someone were to call (this condition) 
‘Theon’ or ‘Dion,’ as long as he treats it correctly he 
would do no harm to the diseased person. And if 
someone leaves it completely nameless (Avwvupos), 
but applies the remedies that are necessary to the 
patient, in addition to doing no harm, he will still be 
treating it in the best possible way. But surely, if 
someone wishes to teach (St8doxetv) another the 
things he knows, he will require names for the matters, 
and will have clarity (oaryveta) as his criterion in the 


use of these (dpoc [...] TAs xphoEwWs aUTHv). The best 
teacher (Gptotoc 5t8doKaAos) is the man who zealously 
pursues this issue of nomenclature so that the student 
may learn with the utmost clarity (oapéotata). 
Accordingly, since I, too, am now engaged in this 
[teaching], it is presumably necessary to apply names to 
the matters (avdaykn HEV Tlou BEo@al Toic Tpaypyaotv 
ovouata). To do this clearly (cadic) is my present 
objective” (Meth. Med. 2.1 [10.81 K], transl. I. Johnston & 
G.H.R. Horsley [see fn. 10]. See also, inter alia, the lines 
preceding the passage of the Differences of Pulses 
quoted supra, also characterized by recourse to the 
example of the arbitrary names Theon and Dion (see 
supra and fn. 81): tata 5€ Ek TOV TIPAayHATWV, OUK EK 
TWV ETT AUTOIG OVOATWV EUPLOKETaL. KABOAOU YAP TIPOG 
HEV THV TOV TIPAYHATWV ETILOTHUNV OUSEV NGG WHEAET 
Ta Ovoyata, Ipc dé thy Std6aoKkaAtav pOovov, Av kal 
KATA trv ouveNnkKny TtepaiveoGat Suvatov “This is 
discovered on the basis of things, and not on the basis 
of the words assigned to them. Words are of no help at 
all to us in gaining knowledge of things, but only in 
teaching, which can even be achieved by coming to 
agreements” (Diff. Puls. 1.1 [8.496 K]), partial transl. B. 
Morison 2008, 139 [from ka80Aou to Suvatov]). 


Plat., Crat. 436a-c, ed. & transl. H.N. Fowler [see fn. 92]. 
See Morison (2008, 132-134), who stresses the Platonic 
origin of this idea in several passages where Galen is 
taking over the verb efartatao@at ‘to be deceived.’ 


Meth. Med. 2.2 (10.84-85 k), transl. I. Johnston & G.H.R. 
Horsley [see fn. 10]. This statement functions as an 
explanation of Galen's reluctance to develop further his 
analysis of disease names (quoted supra: see 
Introduction and fn. 13), abruptly halted in the 
following terms: “But if I were to go over them all, 
perhaps I would be in danger of seeming to be serious 


(oTtouSaZeEtv) about something of secondary 
importance (to mapepyov)—something I gave 
instructions to avoid” (ibid. 10.84 K). On the possible 
Epicurean connotations attached to the substantive 
participle to Tpodd0EadopEvov ‘additional belief,’ see 
Hankinson 1994, 174; Manetti 2003, 208 and fn. 97. For 
examples of additional beliefs conveyed by certain 
words, see 8 2.4. 


Di. Dec. 1.4 (9.788-789 K), partial transl. B. Morison 2008, 
130 (from €piGouot to AUpas), slightly modified 
(“orators/oratory” being replaced by “rhetoricians/ 
rhetoric”). On the allusion to the treatise On Medical 
Names, see infra 8 2.3 and fn. 108. 


As stressed by B. Morison (2008, 130-131), who 
concludes: “his complaint about investigations into 
etymology and previous usage is that they are 
conducted at the expense of medicine and philosophy, 
not that they are conducted to court.” However, the 
passage of the treatise On Examining the Best Physicians, 
only preserved in an Arabic translation, quoted by B. 
Morison according to the English translation of its 
editor, “(some wealthy people) investigate the 
etymology of words, and how these were used in the 
past. They neglect the most useful, the best and 
greatest of all sciences, medicine and philosophy” (Opt. 
Med. Cogn., ed. & transl. A.Z. Iskandar, Berlin [CMG 
Suppl. Or. IV], 1988, p. 129-131), should not be counted 
as indisputable evidence, as the Arabic wa-man ta arrafa 
l-alfaza kayfa kanat tustamalu gadiman, translated “they 
investigate the etymology of words, and how these 
were used in the past” merely signifies “[they] seek 
how the words were used in the past:” see Alessi/ 
Rousseau (forthcoming). 


Lib. Prop. 14.21 (19.44 K), ed. V. Boudon-Millot [see fn. 
4]. 


Translated “Works of both linguistic and rhetorical 
interest” by P.N. Singer: see supra, Introduction and fn. 
4. In this regard, von Staden’s (1995, 499, fn. 1) inclusion 
of the Correctness of Words within a list of “works on 
language” that otherwise contains only treatises 
mentioned in chapter 20 may be misleading. On the 
probable authenticity of the headings describing the 
content of each section of the treatise, see the fn. ad 
Lib. Prop. 1.1 (19.11 K) in V. Boudon-Millot’s edition [see 
fn. 4]. 


See supra § 2 (Introduction) and fn. 71. 


Ord. Lib. Prop. 5.6 (19.61 K), ed. V. Boudon-Millot [see fn. 
4]; transl. (modified) P.N. Singer, Oxford/ New York, 
1997. The sentence €v oic aUtoi voyoBEetovol... 
UEUPEoOat was incomplete until V. Boudon-Millot’s 
edition (instead of uéupeo@al, given by the Viatadon 14 
manuscript, there is a lacuna in the Ambrosianus gr. 
659). 


That is, to prevent misunderstandings that may arise 
when people do not agree on word meanings, or even 
do not know the (basic and) consensual meanings of 
words. 


Uber die Richtigkeit der Ausdriicke (Deichgraber 1956, 11), 
Acerca de su correcto uso (T. Martinez Manzano [ed.], 
Madrid [BCG 301], 2002, ad Ord. Lib. Prop. [19.61 K]), or 
Sur le bon usage (V. Boudon-Millot [ed.: see fn. 4], ad Lib. 
Prop. 14.21 [19.44 K]; Ord. Lib. Prop. 5.6 [19.61 K], with n. 
ad loc.). 


This misconception does not exclude, of course, a bad 
usage of words, as shown by a passage of the 
Differences of Pulses, clearly linking these two 
shortcomings: kKdttett €FeAEyYOUEVOL, TIPWTOV HEV OTL 
TtEpl OVOUATOG, OU TIEpi TIPAyUATOG EoTLV Fh CATNOLG, 


ETTELO OTL KAKWG AUTOL KEXPNVTAL TOs OvO"aOLV “and 
then, when they are confuted, first because the 
research pertains to a word, and not to the matter, then 
because they themselves use words badly” (Diff. Puls. 
2.5 [8.589 K]). 


See supra § 2 (Introduction) and fn. 70. 


On the link between the reflections on correctness of 
names and those on meanings, see infra 8 2.4, esp. fn. 
122-123; 149. 


‘Hy Etc SE OTIWG HEV GV TLG GPLOTA XPWTO TOLG LATPLKOLG 
OVOHAOLY, ETEPWOL SESNAWKALEV “but we have shown 
elsewhere how one should use medical terms in the 
best way” (Di. Dec. 1.4 [9.789 K], quoted supra 8 2.2 and 
fn. 97). A thorough study of the 11 occurrences of the 
phrase iatptka Ovouata in Galenic texts (in 10 passages 
of 9 different treatises) shows that they all refer to the 
Medical Names. 


Morb. Diff. 5.4 (6.852 K), transl. I. Johnston, Cambridge, 
2006. Similarly, Symp. Diff. 1.5 (7.45 K), ed. B. Gundert, 
Berlin (CMG V 5, 1), 2009; transl. (modified) Johnston, 
Cambridge, 2006: “Ott 5€ oUTWG OUVNBEG OVOHACELV TOG 
“EAANOLY, Ev Th Tov LatpLKWV OVO"ATWV TIpayyateia 
dederktat “That it was customary for the Greeks to 
name things in this way has been shown in the work On 
Medical Names.” See further Meth. Med. 1.5 (10.41-42 K), 
transl. I. Johnston & G.H.R. Horsley [see fn. 10], clearly 
linking the treatise with the question of the “customary 
usage of the Greeks,” rf] twv EAAQVwv ouvnGeta; and 
ibid. 2.3 (10.89 and 91 K). A thorough reading of the first 
book of the Medical Names [see fn. 55], which gives 
several insights on the role of the usage in general and 
on the use of the names of fevers in particular, confirms 
the summary given by Hunayn ibn Ishaq in his RisGla (n° 
114, ed. G. Bergstrasser, Leipzig, 1925) and copied at 


the beginning of the text in the Leiden manuscript: “His 
goal here was to explain in which meaning physicians 
use the names they use” (Med. Nom., fol. 84", ed. J. 
Meyerhof /M. Schacht [Germ. transl. p. 8, |. 2-3]). 


Morison 2008, 130 and passim. 


As implied by Hankinson 1994, 173; see also 175 
(“making a fuss, in at least some cases, over what you 
should properly call things”). 


As supposed by Morison (2008, 138): “In On the 
correctness of names, Galen must have said something 
like the following: words cannot be relied on to reflect 
the essence of the things they name so you should not 
worry about (external) correctness, but you should 
endeavour to follow Greek usage and respect (internal) 
correctness.” 


In a similar way to Medical Names [see fn. 55], focusing 
on usage (see supra and fn. 108-109), but also dealing, 
inter alia, with the distinction between names and 
things (see esp. Med. Nom., fol. 84V-89'), as Galen 
himself points out: “However, as such researches 
pertain to names rather than things (€rteL6n trepi 
OvOHATWV HOAAov Ff TIpaypatwv ati TOLAOTAL CHTHOELG 
eioiv), I don’t esteem worthy to spend time on these 
questions. On the subject of medical names is 
specifically written another treatise (yéyparttat yap 
UTTEP THV LATPLKWV OVOLATWv idia KAO EtEpav 
Tipaypyatetav), in which I also entirely demonstrated 
and defined which are the controversies 
(GuUPLOBNtNhoEtc) pertaining to things, and which are 
those pertaining to names” (Diff. Feb. 2.9 [7.367-368 K]). 


As noticed by Morison 2008, 127-129. 


On this metaphorical designation, see Skoda 1988, 114- 


116. 

Usu Part. 6.16 (3.488 K), ed. G. Helmreich [see fn. 72]. 
Ibid. 

See supra 8 2.1 and fn. 96. 


To be connected with the purpose of the Words in Attic 
prose-writers, “for the sake of meanings” (51a ta 
OnvatvouEva), according to Galen's wording in the 
conclusion of the treatise On the Order of [His] Own 
Books: see supra 8 2.3 and fn. 102-103. 


See also infra and fn. 148. 


See e.g., in the Differences of Pulses (see supra § 2.1 and 
fn. 81), the association of the statements “men do not 
send those who do not name things well (tous yn 
KAAWSG Ovo"ACovtas) to the doctor” and “this branch of 
knowledge does not concern the correctness of names, 
but of things.” 


On this translation of kataypfo8at (totic ovdpuaotv), see 
supra, Introduction and fn. 8. 


Simpl. Med. Temp. & Fac. 2.24 (11.527-528 K). On Galen's 
handling of ‘catachresis’ in this passage, see Rousseau 
2017b, 8 36. 


See e.g. Manetti 2003, 205, fn. 90; Morison 2008, who 
quotes this term as example of “misnomer.” 


Plac. Hipp. Plat. 1.7.31-33 (5.195 K), ed. & transl. Ph. De 
Lacy [see fn. 15]. Even though he says é€v 5€ T@ TlapOvTL 
Aoyw TOO ye OvouAtOS OV PHovNow tats aptnpiatc, AAA’ 
OvouaCEoOwoav Ett Kai vOv Kapwtides “but in the 
present account I shall not begrudge the name to the 
arteries; let them even now be called ‘carotids’” (ibid.), 


the fact that this name is in use makes it clear that 
Galen has no intention of advocating another name (on 
the precedence of usage, see supra 8 1.2 and fn. 57-62); 
Kapwrtic is indeed attested not only in the other books 
of the Doctrines (2.6.4 & 5 [5.263 K]; 7.1.19 [5.592 K]; 
7.3.25 & 26 [5.607 K]), but also widely in other treatises, 
mostly accompanied by a cautious phrase “the so- 
called” such as ai Kapwttideg Ovopacopevat “the so- 
called ‘carotids’” (Ven. art. diss. 9.12 [2.819 K], ed. I. 
Garofalo, Paris [CUF 459], 2008), ai kapwtidec 
Aeyouevat aptnpiat “the arteries called ‘carotids’” (Usu 
Puls. 2.1 [5.154 K], transl. D.J. Furley & J.S. Wilkie, 
Princeton N,J., 1984), or to [...] Cebyoco tHv aptnpLOv [...] 
6 kaAoUot [...] Ek TaAaLOO kapwtidac “the pair of 
arteries that are from ancient times called ‘carotids 
(Usu Part. 16.12 [4.332 K], ed. G. Helmreich [see fn. 72]). 
On the different meanings of the phrase “the so-called” 
uel sim. according to Galen, see In Hipp. Acut. Morb. Vict. 
3.24 Helmreich (15.676-677 K), quoted by Manetti (2003, 
201 and fn. 79), and my forthcoming study “‘Guillemets’ 
hippocratiques.” 


mm 


Plac. Hipp. Plat. 2.6.16-17 (5.266-267 K), ed. & transl. Ph. 
De Lacy [see fn. 15]. 


See inter alia von Staden (1989, 158-159); Frampton 
(2008, 179-189), who notes (p. 185) that “Andreas 
Vesalius (1514-64) was perhaps the first Renaissance 
anatomist to discern some of the anatomical 
discrepancies between the rete in animals and the 
corresponding arterial structure in man, although his 
understanding of both was far from complete.” 


The antiquity of this observation is illustrated by the 
31st metope from the south side of the Parthenon in 
Athens, which depicts “a centaur applying left carotid 
compression to the neck of a Lapith warrior” (see e.g. 
Thompson 1997, 131), or the testimony of Aristotle, who 


notes that “those who have the veins (vessels) in the 
neck compressed become unconscious” (oi tds év TO) 
auxéevt PAEBac KaTAAAUBaVvVOHEVOL avaioOntot 
yiyvovtat: Somn. Vig. 455b, transl. W.S. Hett, Cambridge 
Mass./London [LCL 288], 1936). However, Aristotle’s 
statement does not imply, as Heymans (1967, 189) puts 
it, that “the term was already used in anatomy before 
Aristotle;” according to the evidence provided by 
transmitted texts, it first occurs in Rufus—who presents 
it nonetheless as a well-established name (see infra and 
fn. 130). 


The explanation of the phenomenon called ‘carotid 
sinus reflex’ is due to the studies of Hering, Koch, 
Heymans and de Castro on the ‘carotid sinus’ (“the 
dilated portion of the bifurcating common carotid 
artery:” Weiss/Baker 1933, 299; see also Webster/ 
Gurdjian 1958, 376); the signals from these now called 
‘arterial baroreceptors,’ localised in the arterial wall of 
the carotid sinus, are transmitted through branches of 
the glossopharyngeal nerve back to the central nervous 
system (Milnor 1990, 226-227). 


Rufus of Ephesus, Corp. Hum. Appell. 210, ed. H. Gartner, 
Leipzig, 1970. Rufus’ and Galen’s statements show that 
the link between kapwtic and kapow-W ‘to plunge into 
deep sleep, numb, stun, stupefy,’ Kapwotc ‘heaviness of 
head, torpor, drowsiness,’ KapWdn¢ ‘drowsy, numb, 
stupefied/causing stupor,’ and Kdpoc ‘heavy sleep, 
torpor, stupor’ (see DELG s.u. KapOw) seemed obvious 
to a native Greek speaker. The hypothesis of a direct 
link with kapa ‘head,’ presented by Hyrtl (1880, 93-94) 
as “more accurate,” and taken over by Askitopoulou et 
al. (2000, 487), that would imply a first meaning 
anatomically correct (‘vessels that bring the blood from 
the heart to the head,’ ‘head-arteries’), then forgotten 
and replaced by a so-called ‘folk etymology,’ appears 


morphologically, semantically and historically less likely. 
See e.g. supra 8 1.2 and fn. 57-62; supra fn. 125. 


2podpoce is chosen by Galen to illustrate, at the very 
beginning of his treatise, the great variety of definitions 
that may be given to one word, and the methodological 
error of all those who say “such a pulse is vehement” (0 
TOLOGSE OPUYHOG O~OSdpdc EoTL) instead of “sucha 
pulse is called (kaAgitat) ‘vehement’” (Diff. Puls. 1.1 
[8.494-496 k]). 


The ‘book’ (Adyoc) ascribed by Galen to Archigenes 
under the name Trepi opodSpo00 opuypod (Diff. Puls. 3.1 
[8.637 K]) or tept opodSpotntos (e.g. Diff. Puls. 3.1 [8.643 
K]) is obviously part of the whole ‘treatise’ (yodupa: Diff. 
Puls. 3.7 [8.694 K]; Tpayyateia: Lib. Prop. 8.6 [19.33 K]) 
entitled Nepi opuyydv ‘On Pulses,’ as Galen makes clear 
in Diff. Puls. 2.6 (8.591 K). Galen’s discussions on 
Archigenes’ omodp0c ouypocs cover the first five 
chapters of the third book of the Differences of Pulses 
(3.1-5 [8.637-670 K]). 


I endorse the emendation of Janus Cornarius, who 
writes dv instead of oUk in the margin of his copy of the 
Aldine edition of 1525 (THULB Jena: 2 Med. V, 2c, vol. 3, 
p. 19v): the transmitted text thv 6’€k taUt ns Gua kai 
TaYOUG OUVOETOV OUK EKGAECA GpospotnNta “I (would) 
not have called the result of composition of this 
[quality] and speed ‘vehemence’” is inconsistent with 
the context; moreover, the translation of L.M. Pino 
Campos [see fn. 60] ad /oc., “habria denominado a la 
cualidad simple de los pulsos resistentes y repelentes 
del tacto fuerza, vigor, tensi6n o algun otro nombre 
similar, pero no vehemencia, porque esta compuesta de 
tension y de rapidez,” which takes neither the 
opposition between pev (thv HEV AMAA TOLOTNTta...) 
and S€ nor the structure of the clause into account, and 


presupposes a predicate to the direct object containing 
an article (thv 5€... cUv8Etov), is unconvincing. 


Diff. Puls. 3.5 (8.668-670 K). 

Diff. Puls. 1.2 (8.498-499 K), quoted supra. 
See fn. 146. 

See supra 8 2.1 and fn. 80. 

Diff. Puls. 1.2 (8.499-500 K). 


Within the framework of this study, I can only provide 
below brief insights into the content of this treatise 
regarding Galen's views on language. I shall devote a 
future work to a comprehensive study on the subject, 
which is still to be done (the translation of L.M. Pino 
Campos [see fn. 60] does not highlight these issues: 
e.g., the sixth chapter of the third book is simply 
summarized as a “criticism of the so-called ‘full pulse 
[ad loc.], whereas it is recognized, along with the 
seventh chapter, since von Staden’s study (1995, 501), 
as “one of the more interesting extant theoretical 
discussions of metaphor between Aristotle [Rhetoric, 
Poetics] and Eustathius’ Homeric commentaries”). 


mn 


“There are three of them: one is strong in terms of 
tension (eWpwotoc TM Tovw); it is called ‘vehement’ 
(opodpoc). The other, strengthless (4ppwotos), is 
named ‘indistinct’ (4uUSpdc). The intermediate 
between them doesn’t have any proper name (i6tov 
6voyua); but this one also is referred to by means of a 
formula (GAA kal toOtov TH Adyw SnAooyEV)” (Diff. 
Puls. 1.5 [8.508 K]). 


Diff. Puls. 1.5 (8.508-509 K). 


See Diff. Puls. 2.10 (8.625-635 K). 


See Diff. Puls. 3.1-5 (8.637-670 K). 
See Diff. Puls. 3.6 (8.670-685 K). 


Whereas the fourth book is dedicated to an in-depth 
discussion of the definitions given by his predecessors. 


Diff. Puls. 2.10 (8.634 K). 


Diff. Puls. 3.6 (8.683 K), transl. (modified) B. Morison 
2008, p. 152. On the conclusion about opodpoe, see 
supra and fn. 135. 


Diff. Puls. 2.10 (8.629 K). 
Diff. Puls. 2.1 (8.566 K). 
See supra 8 1.1; 2 (Introduction); 2.3. 


Le., those that occur neither in the Doctrines of 
Hippocrates and Plato (see supra § 1.1) nor in the 
Differences of Fevers (see supra § 1.2). 


See supra, Introduction. 
San. Tu. 5.12.29 (6.380 K), ed. K. Koch [see fn. 77]. 


In Hipp. Aph. 5.5 (17b.788-789 K). See supra fn. 55 on the 
Arabic translation of this passage. 


The substantivized adjective ta Gupodovta does not 
belong to the explanation of the word pwvuxa, but is 
given as an alternative denomination, expressing 
another distinctive feature of solipeds (on the contrary, 
ruminants are fissipeds). Dictionaries translate ion. 
auPdodswv/augwdwy ‘with incisor-teeth in both jaws’ 
(LS/), ‘endowed with upper and lower incisors’ (BDAG), 
which fits the realia (ruminants lack upper incisors, but 
have molars on both jaws); however, the Greek term is 
less precise, as 050Uc (ion. 66wv) only has the broad 


meaning ‘tooth.’ 


In Hipp. Artic. 1.27 (18a.359 K). By a strange coincidence, 
the transmitted text makes sense, as donkeys belong to 
solipeds. But it would be more satisfactory, instead of 
Ovwy, to read a form of WOvos “single,” as already seen 
by Janus Cornarius, who writes povous in the margin of 
his copy of the Aldine edition of 1525 (THULB Jena: 2 
Med. V, 2e, vol. 5, p. 273r). The Latin translation edited 
by Cornarius (Basel, Froben, 1549) bears solum unguem 
(vol. 6, col. 961d). Chartier (Paris, Pralard, 1679, vol. 12, 
p. 307b) prints 6vwv é6vuxac but translates unum 
unguem, followed by the equivalent pdovov évuxa (this 
translation is taken over verbatim by KUhn [see fn. 1], 
1829). Ancient scholarly explanations, to which Galen 
acts as a tributary (see infra and fn. 163-164), support 
such a hypothesis: UWvué: 0 play OTtAny Exwv, 
Uovwvuxoc (Hesychius, p 2061, ed. K. Latte, 
Copenhagen, 1966); Wwvuxac immtouc: ato TOO Ovo 
Kat toO 6vUg 6vuxoG yivetat WOovOvuxXaG: Kai ATOBOAh 
ToU v kal Kpdoel, UWvUXac (Etymologicum Magnum, 
593.9-11, ed. Th. Gaisford, Oxford, 1848). However, the 
manuscript tradition of the commentary on 
Hippocrates’ Joints (viz. Par. Gr. 1849; Laur. Plut. 74.7) 
does not show any variants at this place (I thank warmly 
Amneris Roselli for these data). 


In Hipp. Fract. 1.20 (18b.364 kK). 


San. Tu. 5.12.28-29 (6.379 K). Galen refers here to a 
previous passage describing the healthy diet and 
lifestyle of this exemplary old man “who almost lived to 
be a hundred” (ibid. 5.4 [6.333-334 K]), probably to be 
identified as the contemporary second-century CE Stoic 
grammarian Telephus of Pergamum, tutor of the 
emperor Lucius Verus (Swain 1996, 55). 


In TO HEV TIPWTOV AUTOO HEPOS, 6 <TO> THV 


WHOYEPOVTWV OVOHACOUOL, SUVAYEVWV ETL TA TIOALTLKO 
Tipattetv “the first part of (old age), called that of 
sprightly old men, when they are still able to be 
involved in public affairs” (San. Tu. 5.12.28 [6.379 K], ed. 
K. Koch [see fn. 77]), the circumstantial participle more 
likely expresses time (as in Green’s translation [see fn. 
78] in which) rather than cause (as in Kuhn's translation 
[see n. 1] propterea quod), so that it can hardly be 
considered an etymological explanation. 


Lyc., Alex. 682 and 826 (excluding grammarians, 
lexicographers and scholiasts). 


On which see fn. 2. 


On Galen’s “profound, pervasive, often indirect and 
unspoken indebtedness to Hellenistic writers in a 
variety of domains, including scholarship on Hippocratic 
texts,” see von Staden 2009 (quotation p. 155). In this 
respect, an interesting example of “the conditioning of 
the Alexandrian philological tradition” is given by D. 
Manetti (2003, 203, fn. 85): in the commentary In Hipp. 
Artic. 1.29 (18a.362 K), when pEAESovac ‘worries’ is 
explained by ta wéAn ES5ovuoat ‘devouring the limbs,’ 
“the discussion seems to be a scholar excursus for its 
own sake,” as “the word is absent from Hippocratic 
lemma.” See also next fn. 


Galen’s explanation of méutteAos is found, inter alia, in 
Suda, tt 958 (ed. A. Adler, Leipzig, 1928-1938) and 
Etymologicum Gudianum, Tt 458 (ed. F.W. Sturz, Leipzig, 
1818); of kpatmtdaAat, in Suda, k 2357 and Etymologicum 
Gudianum, k 312; of uwvuxa, in Hesychius and 
Etymologicum Magnum (see fn. 157); of 8évap, in 
Eustathius’ Commentary on the Iliad, 2.84, 8 553, ad 
5.339 (ed. M. van der Valk, Leiden, 1976), and 
Etymologicum Gudianum, 8 256. As these Byzantine 
works draw on earlier sources, it is most probable that 


they share with Galen a common scholarly background. 


See Buck /Petersen (1945, 355; 361-362); Chantraine 
(1933, 243), who quotes five adjectives related to verbs: 
d€€A0e ‘visible,’ cf. S€ato; eikeAoc and (keAoc 
‘resembling,’ cof eikwv, EOLKa; OTUMEADS ‘solid,’ Cf. 
otUMw; EeuTpAaTtEAOs ‘changeable, witty,’ cf. ToETIW; 
8€oKEAOs ‘divine, marvelous,’ cf. KEAOYAL. 


Yet Ketvoc is an ionic and poetic form of eketvoc. 
See § 1.1 and fn. 38. 


On the great productivity of -ya, see Chantraine 1933, 
190; Buck /Petersen 1945, 221-244. 


See inter alia Plat., Symp. 182a; Lach. 179d; Alc. 124e; 
Dem., Chers. 75; Fals. Leg. 77. 


See e.g. Plat., Resp. 423c; Leg. 926a; Ps.-Dem., In 
Dionysod. 41. Thus one can hardly agree with J. Jouanna 
(2009 [1974], 94-95, fn. 2) that “when mAgypa became a 
cold humor,” the physicians “usually did no longer feel 
the connection between wAgyya and pAeyyaivetv” (my 
translation). As long as there is no blurring of its 
structure by a phonetic change, a motivated term 
remains indeed analyzable (and thus liable to 
reacquisition of semantic compositionality, i.e. 
remotivation), even if its meaning has evolved: see e.g. 
Rousseau 201 7a. 


Quoted supra: see Introduction and fn. 13. 


This disease, characterized by severe pain in the flank, 
with cough and fever, could correspond to pneumonia 
as well as pleurisy: see J. Jouanna, fn. ad Hipp., Epid. V, 
3.1 (5.204 Littré), Paris (CUF 407), 2000, with relevant 
bibliography. 


See fn. 11. 
See fn. 12. 


And not epinoctis, as translated by I. Johnston & G.H.R. 
Horsley: see OED s.u. epinyctis. This affection is obviously 
distinct from eponychia (contra Johnston & Horsley), as it 
has no connection with nails: see Rousseau 2016, 464- 
465 (on éerttvuktic) and 235-236 (on the Hippocratic 
name of nail inflammation tapwvuxin). 


Meth. Med. 2.2 (10.84 kK), transl. I. Johnston & G.H.R. 
Horsley [see fn. 10]. 


“The inconsistency of the names which those who first 
applied them assigned to diseases” (thv AvwyaALlav 
TWV OVOHATWV, A KATA TOV VOONLATWY ETInVEyKav OL 
TIpWtot BEyEvoL): Meth. Med. 2.2 (10.81-82 K), transl. I. 
Johnston & G.H.R. Horsley [see fn. 10]; “the anomalies 
aris[en] in the application of names by the ancients” 
(oUTWS OUV AVWHGAOU THV OvoUatWV Tic BEoEWS TOIG 
apxaiots yeyevnuevns): ibid. (10.84 Kk). 


This remark, based on my personal reading, is borne 
out by several studies of Galenic word analysis: see F. 
Skoda (2001, 181 and 191-192), who shows through 
many examples (including, e.g., the linking of Bnxiov 
‘coltsfoot’ with BNg ‘cough,’ ELpoetdéc ‘sword-shaped, 
ensiform, xiphoid’ with Eiwoc ‘sword,’ owiacic 
‘ophiasis’ with 6@tc ‘serpent,’ or dAwttekia ‘alopecia’ 
with dAwttné ‘fox’) that Galen “was able to highlight the 
word families:” “seeking the etymological links between 
the words, he probably also perceived the formation 
processes;” accordingly, he oftentimes “implicitly traces 
a derivational relationship pattern” (my translation). D. 
Manetti (2003, 212), reaches the same conclusion: 
“Galen’s etymological analysis is first and foremost 
focused on derived terms, and not on tpWta ovoyata 


(‘primary names’)” (my translation). If the case of some 
examples were debatable (as the explanation of 
uEeAedovas by ta yEAN ESovGac, referred to by D. 
Manetti (2003, 203, fn. 85) [quoted supra, fn. 163)), 
Manetti’s statement “first and foremost” (sopratutto) 
seems indisputable. See also, e.g., Morison (2008, 128): 
“it is important to observe that Galen’s explanation 
relies on the simplest of etymological decompositions 
of the word ‘asplanchnos’ and presupposes that the 
alpha privative and the word ‘splanchnos’ have a certain 
meaning (and remains neutral as to how they manage 
to mean what they do). In this respect, his explanation 
of the correctness of the word is of a slightly different 
character to (and a good deal more plausible than) the 
ones in the Cratylus.” On the characterization of these 
analyses of derivational and compositional patterns as 
‘etymological’ from a modern point of view, see infra 
and fn. 183. 


About fifteen examples are found in the Galenic corpus. 


The same observation on the ‘indication’ (dal/dla, viz. 
SnAwotc or EvEtEtc: see fn. 54) given by a word 
explicitly described as ‘derived’ (mustaqgan) is found in 
the treatise On Medical Names: “We deduce the 
meaning (maid) of this name (viz. TupEtdc) in the 
language of the Greeks from what the word itself 
indicates (min daldlati nafsi I-lafzi), namely that it is a 
name derived (mustaqqun) from the name ‘fire,’ and 
what the meaning of the name ‘fire’ indicates is that it 
is an abundant and burning heat” (Med. Nom., fol. 103° 
[p. 17, |. 13-14], ed. J. Meyerhof/ M. Schacht [Germ. 
transl. p. 31, |. 25-28] [see fn. 55], transcr. & transl. R. 
Alessi [see fn. 1]). 


In Hipp. Aph. 6.39 (18a.62 K). 


Meth. Med. 1.6 (10.48 K). It is not easy to ascertain the 


function of such a formula. At first glance, these two 
examples could be seen as involving the idea of 
adequacy between names and things. However, a 
review of all the Galenic examples of this formula (see 
fn. 179) shows that it is primarily used to explain the 
names themselves, rather than their relation to their 
referent; e.g., in another passage of the Therapeutic 
Method: OvopdTw S€ AVOLOLOEPEG, WOTTED OUV Kal 
QUTO TOUVOUG EVSEiKVUTAL, TO OUYKELMEVOV Ef 
avopoiwv yEpwv “I name ‘non-homoeomerous,’ as the 
name itself also indicates, what is made up of dissimilar 
parts” (Meth. Med. 7.6 [10.476 K]). In such a case, it is 
difficult to determine whether this formula also entails 
as a result, at least implicitly, that the name of a thing is 
appropriate to its nature, or simply means that the 
word is motivated—and therefore almost does not need 
to be defined. If so, even the examples like omaoyoc 
and OuOLOuEpEes might not involve the idea of 
correspondence between names and things. 


Which is the case within the framework of a modern 
conception of etymology: see fn. 178; and also RJ. 
Hankinson (1994, 179), who labels as “etymologica 
Galen’s explanation of evegia by its two components 
(eVeEia Hev yap oUSEV GAA ’Eotiv FEU ExoUGA EELG 
[Thrasyb. 5.824 K]: see supra fn. 16); D. Manetti 2003 
(203: “It should be noted, in fact, that Galen quite often 
uses an analysis of words of an etymological type, both 
in comments and in other works;” 211: “Galen's 
extensive use of etymology” [my translation]). 


| 


On the possibility of discrepancies within the Galenic 
corpus between different treatises written across 
different periods for different purposes, see supra, 
Introduction. 


ou 


See e.g. P. Swiggers’ “minimal definition” supra, fn. 17. 


This interesting hypothesis, put forward by D. Manetti 
(2003, 211), leads to the conclusion that “it is certainly 
no coincidence that Galen’s etymological analysis is first 
and foremost focused on derived terms, and not on 
TipWta ovoyata [‘primary names’]” (2003, 212) [my 
translation]. 


Manetti 2003, 211 (my translation). 


And hence do not need to be considered as inconsistent 
with the other mentions of etymology: see the caveat 
on the possibility of discrepancies supra, Introduction. 


See fn. 183. This does not imply that modern readers 
agree with ancient explanations: according to modern 
etymology, there is no link between kapdia and kpatia, 
TIEUTIEAOG and EkTleEuTIECPAL, KpatTtaAn and Kapa, or 
8evap and Oeivw. Contrariwise, UWvus is analysed as a 
compound signifying ‘provided with single hooves, 
single-hoofed,’ in the same way as the Ancients did— 
except that instead of “*yovF(o)-ovué with syllable 
dissimilation and compositional lengthening,” 
Saussure’s hypothesis “*ou-@vu€é with an old zero 
grade of IE *sem- (see eic ‘one’)” seems more probable 
(EDG s.u.; see already P. Chantraine 1977, DELG s.u.). The 
“semantic development” of wAgéyua, derivative of 
pAEyw, is “unexplained” for R. Beekes 2010 (EDG s.u. 
AEYW), as it was already for J. Taillardat 1980 (“not 
resolved:” DELG s.u. pAéyw), despite the reference to 
Jouanna 1974, 92 sq. (see fn. 67). 


See supra 8 1.2 and fn. 55; 8 2.2 and fn. 98, on the highly 
improbable presence of €tupoAoyia in the (lost) Greek 
text of the treatise On Examining the Best Physicians; full 
discussion in Alessi/ Rousseau (forthcoming). If so, any 
comments on Galen’s views on etymology drawing on 
Examining the Best Physicians (e.g. Nutton 1990, 251-253; 
Morison 2008, 131) or on the Medical Names (e.g. 


Deichgraber 1956, 12-15; Manetti 2003, 202-203 [see fn. 
98]) should be reconsidered. 


See, inter alia, Manetti/Roselli 1994, 1569-1633; Perilli 
2006; von Staden 2009; Manetti 2015, 1192-1195; Perilli, 
Introduction of the edition, translation and commentary 
of Galen's Glossary of Hippocratic Terms [see fn. 66], 102- 
108. 


This issue will be addressed in a forthcoming study on 
“The role of ‘etymological’ explanations in Greek 
medical lexicography.” 
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Part III: Poetical Practices of 
Etymology 


Etymological Explanations of Fish-names in 
Oppian’s Halieutica: Between Poetry, 
Philology, and Scholarship 


Athanassios Vergados 


1 Introduction 


Oppian’s Halieutica is certainly not most Classicists’ reading of 
choice. In five books and 3506 verses this didactic poem from 
the second century AD (published between 177 and 180, during 
the joint reign of Marcus Aurelius and Commodus) professes to 
teach its audience about ichthyology and the catching of fish. 
Among other things, it discusses the habitat and mating habits 
of various kinds of fish; which kinds of fish fall prey to each 
other; and technical aspects of fishing (e.g. what is the right 
season, what is the proper way of catching specific kinds of fish; 
what sorts of tricks do fishermen use to catch them; but also the 


hunting of monstrous fishes, krtea, such as whales and dog- 
fishes). Wilamowitz famously thought of the Halieutica as 
“terrifyingly boring” (erschreckend langweilig) and spoke of 
“insipid book-wisdom” (abgestandene Buchweisheit),' while for 
many years research on this poem had focused on the sources 
of the poet’s information (Quellenforschung) or to textual issues, 
rather than enquiring into the poem’s literary qualities. Thus, 
there exists a number of articles in which emendations to 
Oppian’s text have been proposed, as well as papers exploring, 
for instance, what the relationship is between Oppian’s didactic 
poem and Aelian’s Historia Animalium.3 Ancient audiences, 
however, appreciated the Halieutica more than modern ones, 
considering that it was used as a school-text in Byzantium; it 
was commented on, and scholia on the poem have been 
transmitted;4 and there exist prose paraphrases of it which may 
have been used in an educational environment or may have 
aimed at making the content of the poem more accessible.° 
Luckily, interest in the poem has been burgeoning in recent 
years,® and it is to this surge of interest in the Halieutica that I 
wish to contribute by showing that in Oppian there is often 
more than meets the eye. The poetry of the Halieutica repays 
careful examination. Not only will students of ancient zoology 
find something of interest in this didactic poem, but also the 
literary scholar. In what follows I will explore the use and 
function of etymological explanations of fish-names in the 
Halieutica. As the ensuing analysis will show, the etymological 
explanations help inscribe Oppian in a poetic, especially didactic, 
tradition in which this kind of explanation of names was de 
rigueur, as several studies have shown. Etymological explanation 
of (proper) names is a stylistic device used in Greek poetry 
already from archaic times.’ Especially in the works of the poet 
perceived to be the founder of didactic poetry, Hesiod, 
etymology plays an important role since it contributes to the 
poet’s claim to authority by suggesting that Hesiod not only 
knows a plethora of divine names and stories which he presents 
in a systematic, organized fashion, but also that he knows the 
reasons that lie behind the establishment of these names. While 


tracing the origins of the divine cosmos, Hesiod also traces the 
origins of divine names. Etymologically correct names 
sometimes help account for the particular choice of a god’s 
placement in the divine family tree. Etymology also allows us to 
reconstruct the poet’s conception of language, as I argue 
elsewhere,8 since, at least in the Theogony he seems to imply 
that there exists a ‘correct’ language that can adequately 
represent reality. Through Hesiod’s influence on later didactic 
poetry etymology becomes part and parcel of didactic and 
epistemic discourse (esp. in poetry), and etymological aetiology 
often contributes the proof or explanation of the material being 
taught. While Oppian will emerge as a didactic poet who follows 
on the didactic tradition begun by Hesiod and reinvented by the 
Hellenistic poets, he will also be shown to interact with scientific 
sources on zoology/ichthyology, some of which are transmitted 
in a fragmentary state, especially in book VII of Athenaeus’ 
Deipnosophistai, and may have been known to the poet indirectly 
through summaries.9 Besides granting us an understanding of 
his interaction with scientific literature, the etymologies of fish- 
names also demonstrate Oppian’s awareness of debates 
regarding the fishes he discusses in his poem and that he 
presupposes a certain level of knowledge on the part of his 
audience. More than simply showcasing his skill in presenting a 
‘dry’ subject-matter in dactylic hexameters (a task which, 
notwithstanding his abilities, Oppian was certainly not the first 
to undertake), and more than engaging in a poetic /usus, 
Oppian’s etymological discourse in the Halieutica sets out his 
expectations of an active reader and learner who is aware of the 
relevant debates, understands the epistemic value of etymology 
in formulating and ‘proving’ arguments, reflects on the poetic 
tradition, and is able to detect links both between different parts 
of the Halieutica to each other and between the Hoalieutica and 
other works, both in poetry and in prose.!9 As the ensuing 
analysis will show, these etymological explanations seldom fulfil 
only a single function (i.e. that of explicating the name of the 
fish in question); rather, they are links in a network of issues 
pertaining both to matters ichthyic and to epistemic questions. 


2 Fish-names reflecting outward appearance 


On a basic level, the names of many of the fish that populate 
Oppian’s sea reflect an important characteristic of their outward 
appearance. This is the case of the kevtpivng (the spiny shark) as 
we find out at 1.377-138:"1 


TO HEV KEVTPOLOL KEACLVOIG 
KEvTpival AVSWWVTAL ETIWVUHOL 


One of these from its black spines is called Centrines.12 


Oppian mentions this fish in the section on sharks (1.373-382), 
where he distinguishes between three types. About the first type 
which belongs to the sea-monsters he says nothing except that 
it is Gyptov (wild). While the third type, the yaAgot (dog-fish) is 
subdivided into three further types (okUuvoL, Aetot, akavGiat), 
the second type (kevtpivat) are accompanied by an explicit 
etymology through which the poet alerts his audience that the 
name kevtpivng derives from the word for sting (kévtpov). Thus 
an obvious characteristic of the fish lies behind its name. The 
use of €mwvUOG as a marker of an explicit etymological 
explanation belongs to the typical meta-language of this 
phenomenon, familiar already from Homer and Hesiod. 

The explanation presented here has not been invented by 
Oppian. Athenaeus (294d) transmits the following: 


0 6 APLototeAns Ev TEUTITW ZWWY Mopiwy (fr. 197) kai 
KEVTpivnv Pnoi tlva yaAEov Eival kai vwttsavov: 
‘Ettaivetoc 6’ ev OWaptutiK® Ettlvwtdea KaAet, xeipova 8’ 
eival tov Kevtpivnv Kai SuoWSn. ywwpiZeoBat &’Ek too 
TIPOG TH TPWTN AOWLE EXELV KEVTPOV THV OHOELEMV OUK 
EXOVTWV. 


Aristotle in Book V of Parts of Animals (fr. 197) reports the 
existence of a spiked variety of dogfish, as well as of a 
notidanos variety; Epaenetus in the Art of Cooking refers to 


it as an epinotides, and claims that the spiked variety is not 
as good and smells bad. The latter can be recognised by 
the fact that it has a spike on its first back-fin, whereas the 
varieties that resemble it lack this characteristic. 13 


This passage raises questions about the categorisation of these 
fishes, and it is unclear whether our kevtpivn¢ is identified with 
vwttSavoc or not.'4 It appears to be the case that while 
Aristotle, as reported by Athenaeus, includes the kevtpivnc 
along with the vwtt6avoc in the category of yaAedc, Oppian 
distinguishes between yaAgdc and kevtpivns while omitting any 
reference to the fish’s culinary properties, an issue that does not 
concern him at all. Nor does he insist on the specific localization 
of these spikes. On the contrary, Aristotle specifies that they 
were located T1p0c TA TpWth AowLa, and Aelian HA 1.55 writes: 


KEVtpa S€ Gpa avTOIG OUUTIEMUKEV TO HEV KATA trv 
AOMLav, Ws Gv EittoLc, TO SE KATA THY OUPAV: OKANpA SE 
dpa ta Kevtpa kai ateLOA EotL, Kai LOO TL TIPOOBAGAAEL. 


Moreover nature has provided them with spikes, one on 
their crest, so to speak, the other in the tail. And these 
spines are hard and resistant and emit a kind of poison.1° 


One can, furthermore, ask whether it is indeed necessary for the 
poet to present explicitly such an obvious etymology—a 
paronomastic wordplay would suffice. The reason behind the 
choice of an explicit etymology may lie in the fact that besides 
designating a type of fish the name kevtpivng¢ can also point to 
other animals as well: for instance, the scholiast on Nicander’s 
Theriaca (|. 334) mentions Kevtpivng as an alternative name of 
the famous 6. dc-snake whose bite causes intense thirst. In this 
case too an etymological link is established, with the name 
reflecting an aspect of the animal’s appearance: Av kai 
kevtptvnv KaAovowy Erte Eig OFU Try SWiv ato OALyou HEPOUG 
EXEL KATHYHEVV WC SoKetv KEvTpov Eivat (which they also call 
kentrines because its face turns narrower in a small part into a 


sharp point so as to seem to be a sting (kentron)). In addition, 
Theophrastus (HP 2.8.2) transmits that kevtpivng is the name of 
a (gall)-insect (Wjv). Assuming that Oppian knew that the name 
kevtptvnc designates not only a type of fish but also an insect or 
a snake,'® one could venture the suggestion that through his 
use of an explicit etymology he places particular emphasis on 
this fish-name in the context of his discussion of sharks in order 
to drive home the point that this name is properly used as a 
designation of a fish. While he underscores the name’s 
correctness through this etymology, Oppian does not go so far 
as to describe precisely where the stings (keévtpa) of this fish are 
located, as the scientific sources do, but alludes to scientific 
discourse selectively. 

Before we abandon our kevtpivnc to the depths of the sea 
where it belongs, I should like to point out another characteristic 
of Oppian’s work, related to his use of etymology. In the the 
section on poisonous fishes of the second book of the Halieutica 
(422-500) Oppian introduces a cross-reference, as it were, to the 
etymology of the kevtpivng that he presented in the first book. 
There are, he says, several fishes that are equipped with stings. 
A short catalogue of such fishes is presented in 2.457-461, which 
concludes: 


KEVTpa S€ TEUKNEVTA HET’ iyOUOLV WALooaVtO 
KWBLOG, 6c PayaBoLoL, kal Oc TETpNOL yeynBE 
okoptTitoc, WKEtal TE YEALSOVEG NSE SPAKOVTEG 
Kal KUVEG Ol KEVTPOLOLV ETTWVULOL APYAAEOLOL, 
TLAVTEG ATaptnpotc UTIO VUyHAOLy Lov LEvtEc. 


Among fishes armed with sharp stings are the Goby, which 
rejoices in the rocks, and the swift Swallows and the 
Weevers and those Dog-Fish which are named from their 
grievous spines—all discharging poison with their deadly 
pricks. 


Through kUvé¢ ... KEVTpOLOLv ETWVULOL the poet calls to mind 
1.377-378 with which 2.460 shares some of its wording. Oppian 
omits the name kevtptvn¢ since the reader is now able to supply 
it by himself, since he has already been instructed about this 
fish. But this is not a simple cross-reference: through the 
wordplay tov tevtec Oppian adds a detail that he had not 
mentioned earlier, the fact that these stings are poisonous: this 
is a detail found in Aelian’s discussion on the kevtptivnc. 

Other fish-names too are derived from an outward 
characteristic of the fish in question. Thus, the fish named 
kopakivoc'’ acquired its name because of its dark colour, which 
reminds one of the raven (kdpaé), as we find out at 1.133: 


KOpaKivov ETWVYUHOV aiBortt XpoL}... 


and the Crow-fish, named from its dusky colour... 


This etymology, however, should not be taken to imply a 
consensus between those interested in this sort of fish. To be 
sure, the etymology proposed by Oppian must have been 
current in antiquity: Speusippus, for instance, in the second 
book of his Peri homoion (fr. 14 Taran) considered the kopakivoc 
to be similar to the ueAdvoupos, as Athenaeus 308d transmits, 
and the similarity is no doubt based on their colour. However, 
an alternative etymology is found in our sources, which points 
not necessarily to the fish’s colour but rather to a different 
feature and may imply a debate concerning the meaning of its 
name. At 309d Athenaeus transmits that the Kopaktvoc received 
its name from the fact that it constantly moves its eyes (81a TO 
SunvekWc< tac KOpac Ktivetv). The link between Kkopakivoc and 
kOpn goes as far back as at least Epicharmus who in his play 
Hebes Gamos (fr. 41.1) mentions the fish in the collocation 
KOpakivol te KOPLOEL6EEG: the Kopakivot are ‘like the pupil of the 
eye’, hence perhaps dark-gleaming (thus LSJ). While this 
connection goes back to the 5th c. BC (at least), the 
interpretation drawn from it differs: for some it points to the 
fish’s colour, for others to the movement of their eyes. 


The discussion on fish-name etymology provoked another 
debate on the correct form of the name (kopakivoc vs 
kopokivoc), with scholars such as Aristophanes of Byzantium (fr. 
409 Slater) maintaining that some of the names usually 
employed were ‘incorrect’: he taught, for instance, that the fish 
known as Bwé should be called Boww (correctly) because it has 
eyes as large as a cow's (Boos Op8aAyOUs Exwv). But names, 
just like any word, undergo changes over time, which results in 
their concealing their etymology; this, in turn, must be 
uncovered by the specialist. At least some scholars, then, wished 
to modify some fish-names in order to make them more 
transparent (BWE > BowW) by restoring them to what was 
assumed to be the etymologically correct form and thus to 
achieve Op8oeTtELa. 


3 The fish as a ofjya, I: KaAALXOUG/iEpos ix6UG 


Sometimes the name of a fish is not properly etymologised but 
is instead paraphrased imprecisely. For instance, the gilt-head 
(ypUoopus) is said to have obtained its name because of its 
beauty (ayAain). The fish-name expresses this characteristic 
with greater precision than the paraphrasis through ayAatn 
(1.169).18 Likewise, the name of the KdAAuyOuc (‘beauty-fish’), 
further qualified as iepdc iy@Us, is imprecise, and points to a 
heated debate regarding its identification (1.179-185): 

ol 8’ Ev GUETPNTOLOLV GAN TIEAGYEGOLV EXOUOL, 

TNHAOD alo TpayeEpsic 0US’ Hoow eioiv Etatpot, 

OUvvol HEV BUVovtEs, Ev ix8UoLV EEOXOL OpUNny, 

KPOLTIVOTATOL, EL~ial TE PEPWVUHOL NS’ UTIEPOTIAOG 

OpkUvwy yeven Kal TEnLGSEc Se kuBEtaL, 


kal KoAtat oKUTAAaL te Kal immouUpoto yéveBAa. 


Ev Tot Kal KAaAALOUG ErTwWVULIOG, LEPOG ix8UG. 


Others roam in the unmeasured seas far from dry land 
and commune not with the shores; to wit, the dashing 
Tunny, most excellent among fishes for agility and speed, 
and the Sword-fish, truly named, and the huge race of 
Orcynus and the Premas and the Cybeia and the Coly- 
mackerel and the Scytala and the types of the Hippurus. 
Among these, too, is the Beauty-fish, truly named, a holy 
fish. 


Although this fish is called €mwvupos (1.185), it is unclear to 
which characteristic it owes its name, and Oppian appears here 
to undermine or misapply the term émwvuypos, which so often 
highlights the natural correspondence posited between names 
and things. As Athenaeus 282c ff. shows, authors occupied with 
ichthyic matters (among them poets) discussed intensively 
precisely which fish is the ‘beauty-fish’.19 The designation of the 
fish as iepdc is likewise problematic since already in Homer, 
where the term occurs for the first time, it is not clear whether it 
refers to a specific fish or to fish in general (J/. 16.407). While 
Aristotle (HA 620633-35) furthermore equates the KdAALy8uG 
with the av@iac,29 this is not the case in Oppian (or in Dorion’s 
treatise ttepi iy8Uwv ap. Athen. 282c, for that matter): at 
Halieutica 3.190-192 this fish is clearly distinguished from the 
av@iac. On the other hand, it seems that Eratosthenes, fr. 14H (< 
Plu. 981d) identified the tepdc iyOUc with the ypUcoppuG 
(eUSpouinv xpvoELov Et OMpUOL iepov ix8Uv), while according 
to Pancrates (SH 598, from his @aAdoota Epya) it was the 
tTtouTtiAos (pilot-fish) that was considered to be iepoc iyOUus, a 
fish which Oppian treats immediately after the KaAALy8uUs and to 
which I shall return presently. The confusion surrounding the 
identification of the tepdc iy8us is reflected in the Schol. ex. I/. 
16.407 where several possible meanings and identifications are 
cited: avOiav, xpUooppuv, KdAALYOUV, StEpov (‘nimble’), pEyav, 
dvetov (‘uncontrolled’), topttiAov, tov dvetov kal eUtpayhl 
(‘fat’). 

The answer to the question why the KagAAty8uc, whatever its 
precise identification, is also designated as iepdc iy8uc is given 


towards the end of the poem, at 5.624-632, whereby the poet 
establishes yet another cross-reference: 


GAA’ Ot’ GEBAEUWOL HEVav TIOvov EEQVUOVTEG, 
EVXOUEVOL HAKApECOLv AAdc HESEOUOL BadEinsg 
apWvtat krteLov aAEEfjoat ow ot Aya, 

UNTE TLV’ AVTLAGAL AWBNV aAdc: Av &' EolSwvtat 
KAAALyOuv, TOTE 4 GPL VOov HEYA Bapoos ikavet: 
ou ydp Tw keivnot vouaic Evt KAtoG Garttov, 

ov Sakoc, oUSE TL TIAA BaAdootov GAAO ~aaven, 
GAA’ aiei KaBapotoLy ATINUAVTOLG TE TIOPOLOL 
TEPTIOVTAL: TH Kal ULV EPNutoavy Lepov ixOUv. 

tM 8’ Emlyn ONoavtEcs ETLLOTIEUSOUOL TIOVOLOL. 


But when they attempt to accomplish their mighty task, 
they make their vows to the blessed gods who rule the 
deep sea and pray that they ward from them all hurt from 
the monsters of the deep and that no harm may meet 
them from the sea. And if they see a Beauty-fish, then 
great courage comes into their hearts; for where these 
range there never yet has any dread Sea-monster 
appeared nor noxious beast nor hurtful thing of the sea 
but always they delight in clean and harmless paths: 
wherefore also men have named it the Holy Fish. Rejoicing 
in it they hasten to their labours. 


The fish is iepdc because it functions as a sign that the gods will 
heed the divers’ prayers. This interpretation can also be found in 
Aristotle (see fn. 20), for whom, however, iepdc ix8Us is a 
byname of the av@tac. While the appearance of this fish 
functions as a ofya of vital importance to divers, it is 
nevertheless difficult to identify it precisely since we are not 


given a description of the KGAALy8uc. Thus it is impossible to 
‘read’ this ofa. The lack of precision here should not be 
attributed to Oppian’s inability to identify the fish more 
effectively or his lack of access to sources that could provide him 
with relevant information: his description of the €xevnic shows 
that this is not the case.21 It is possible that Oppian was aware 
of the debate concerning this matter and, by combining material 
drawn from different sources, he explained the by-name iepdoc 
iy8Uc through a narrative that is reminiscent of Aristotle while at 
the same time showing clearly that his own view on the 
identification of the iepdc ix8Uc differs from Aristotle’s.22 In 
order to follow Oppian’s train of thought, however, the reader 
must be aware of different viewpoints in ichthyological research. 
Once again, name and explanation are separated from each 
other in Oppian, who presupposes an attentive reader who can 
perceive such (unmarked) cross-references. 


4 The fish as a ofa, II: topttiAos 


Another fish that functions as a ofjya is the moprtivos, discussed 
immediately after the KaAALy8uc at lines 1.186-211, which 
illustrates well the way in which the etymologies of fish-names 
interact with other important themes of the Halieutica: 


EV KELVOLG VEHETAL Kal ToprTtiAos, Ov TEPL VaOTAL 
aCovtal, TouTA 5’ émepnutoayv oUvoua vnwv: 
eEoxa yap vneoot yeynOotes Lypa Beovoatc 
EOTIOVTAL MOpTIAEG OUOOTOAOL, GAAOBEV GAAOG 
auiteptokaipovtes EUCUyov Gpya BaAdoons 190 
TOLYOUG T AUMOTEpous Tlepl TE TPULVATA XaALWa 
oinkwy, GAAoL Sé Tlepi TPWPNV AyEpoVTaL: 


OUSE KEV AUTOHOAOV KELVWV TIAOOV, GAA'UTIO S€OUG) 


pains EVYOUMOLOLV EVLOXYOHEVOUG TILVAKEGOLV 
EAKOUEVOUG GEKOVTAG AvayKainoLy dyeoBat. 195 
TOooov Epwe yAapupfjoLv E~ OAKGOLV EOHOV AyeipEL. 
olov Sf BaolAfja wEpEeTttoAwy NE tiv’ GvSpa 
abAoPOpov, BaAAOiOL VEOOTETITOLOL KOUDVTA, 
TIALSEG tT HLBEol TE Kal AVEPEG AUMLETIOVTEG 

Ov S0uov eioavayouot kai G8pdot aiév Ertovtat, 200 
ELOOKEV EVEPKA] HEYGPWV UTED OUSOV duEtWN: 

Ws ol y'WKUTIOPOLOLV Ai VNEOOLY ETIOVTAL, 

6p ovttic yaing EAdEL POBoG: GAA 'OTE XEPGOV 
pdoowvtal, tpayepny SE pEy’exBaipouow Gpoupay, 
AUTLc ApopunGEvtEG AOAAEEG NUTE VUGONS 205 
TLAVTEG ATIOBPWOKOUOL Kal OUKETL VNUOLV ETtOVTAL. 
Ofjia TOSE TAWTAPOlv ETHTULOV EyyUOL yainc 
EUHEVAL, EUTE ALTIOVTAS OHOTIAWTApas tSwvtal. 
TropTtiAE, vaUTUjol TETLWEVE, GOL SE TLG AVP 
EUKpaEeic AVEUWV TEkHalpetat EABENEV aUpac: 210 
EUSla yap OTEAAN TE Kal EVSLA OaTa Paivetc. 


And among them dwells the Pilot-fish which sailors revere 
exceedingly, and they have given him his name for his 
conveying of ships. For they delight exceedingly in ships 
that run over the wet seas, and they attend them as 
conveyers, voyaging with them on this side and on that, 
gamboling around and about the well-benched chariot of 
the sea, about both sides and about the controlling helm 
at the stern, while others gather round the prow; not of 
their own motion would you say that they voyage, but 


rather entangled in the well-riveted timbers are pulled 
against their will as in chains and are carried along 
perforce; so great a swarm does their passion for hollow 
ships collect. Even as a city-saving king or some athlete 
crowned with fresh garlands is beset by boys and youths 
and men who lead him to his house and attend him always 
in troops until he passes the fencing threshold of his halls, 
even so the Pilot-fishes always attend swift-faring ships, so 
long as no fear of the earth drives them away. But when 
they mark the dry land—and greatly do they abhor the 
solid earth—they all turn back again in a body and rush 
away as from the starting-post and follow the ships no 
more. This is a true sign to sailors that they are near land, 
when they see those companions of the voyage leaving 
them. O Pilot-fish, honoured by seafarers, by you a man 
divines the coming of temperate winds; for you put to sea 
with fair weather and you show forth fair weather signs. 


This passage is interesting for several reasons. First, it follows 
directly on the presentation of the KdAAty8us and the iepoc 
ixOUc, just as the sources quoted in Athenaeus (282a-284f). 
Oppian explains the name ttouttiAoc through an explicit 
etymology and through a description of the fish's typical activity 
as observed by mariners, emphasized through the repetition of 
the term Ttouttn. At the same time, this passage on the 
TrouTtiAos illustrates some typical characteristics of Oppian’s 
treatment of the ichthyic world. Thus, the fish’s habits are 
illustrated by means of similes, whose imagery is drawn from 
human activity.23 The relation between tenor and vehicle that 
we know from earlier hexameter tradition, and especially from 
Homer where similes illustrate and comment on the actions of 
human actors by comparing them to images drawn from the 
natural world (often involving animals), is thus reversed in 
Oppian. In doing this, he invests the fish with anthropomorphic 
qualities and human emotions, including Epwe (line 196), a 
concept that has a wide range of meanings and is of central 
importance in the Halieutica.24 In this case, the swarm of 
TtouTTIAOL is likened to the crowd that accompanies a king or 


another important person.29 After illustrating the similarity 
between the two images, the poet concludes that the departure 
of the tlouttiAoc functions as a sure sign (ofjpa) that the sailors 
are approaching the land. And finally, the poet apostrophises 
the personified TlouttiAoc by adding yet another sense in which 
the fish is a ofjya: its presence forecasts fair weather. This 
apostrophe repays closer examination. Its opening is 
reminiscent of an apostrophe to the same fish in Erinna fr. 404 
SH, quoted by Athen. at 283d (with doubts on its attribution): 


TIOPTTIAE, VAUTNOLV TELTIWV TIAOOV EUTIAOOV, ix8U, 
TLOUTTEVOALG TIPUUVaBEv EUav ddelav Etaipav. 


Pilot-fish, you who provide sailors with an easy voyage, 
escort my dear friend, trailing her ship’s stern! 


Both poets apostrophise the ttouttiAoc; their apostrophies share 
the same opening (TouTtiAs, vautnovy in Erinna’s fragment; 
TouTtiAE, vaut(tAi)qotv in Oppian), and they both include 
etymological links to tout and cognates in their verses. These 
similarities allow us to posit that Oppian may have had Erinna’s 
lines in mind.26 Thus a rhetorical characteristic of Oppian’s 
poem, the direct address to a humanised and personified fish 
points simultaneously to a literary tradition surrounding this 
fish.27 

The link between the kaAALx8uc or tepdc ix8Uc and the 
TtouTtiAos does not simply consist in the fact that both Oppian 
and the sources quoted by Athenaeus discuss them together. 
Oppian adumbrates that he is aware of the controversy of 
whether the ttourttiAos is the iepdc ix8uc: in his introduction to 
the section on the tlouttiAoc Oppian emphasizes that the sailors 
revere (G@ovtat) this fish more than any other. This verb, too, 
repays closer examination: GCeo@at is often used in a context 
involving the divine (awe, reverence, respect towards the 
gods),28 and its use here may imply that there is something that 
renders the tlopttiAoc tepdc. The poet then leaves the 


identification of the tepdc iy8Uc suspended: it may be the 
KAAALX8uc as we find out later in Book 5 (even though we may 
not be entirely sure which fish is meant by this name), but there 
is also something iepov about the tlouTtiAoc, who is revered by 
the sailors and functions as a ofa, both in the sense that it 
indicates proximity to dry land and because it announces good 
weather. 


5 Cross-references 


As the discussion of the kevtpivns and the iepdc ix8uUc has 
shown, the poet sometimes revisits a fish he mentioned at an 
earlier point in the Halieutica. Such cross-references may involve 
etymology. Fish-name and etymological explanation are 
separated in the case of the torpedo (vdpkn). In Book 1.104 we 
are told that the vapkn possesses an €thTULOV OUVOHa. Why the 
vapkn’s name is indeed ‘true’ (correct/appropriate) is explained 
in the second book (56-85): 

olov Kai vdpKn Tepevoxypol PapyaKov GAKAG 

EOTIETAL AUTOSISakTOV Ev OiKELOLG HEAEECOLV. 

f HEV yap paAakn te S€yac kai do’ duevnvn 

vw8nge te Bpaduthtt BapUvetal, oUSE KE Pains 

VNXOHEvNv Opdav: dAa yap S&Uoppaota KEAEUBa 60 

eiAgitat ToALoto St’ USatoc EpmtUGouca: 

aAAd oi Ev Aayovecoty dvadkeing SdAoc GAKN: 

KEPKLSEG ELTIEPUAOL Tapa TIAEUPhc EkaTEpBEV 

AuUPLSULOL: Tv Et TLc ETLYAUOELE TIEAGOOAG, 

avtika oi peAewv o8Evoc EoPeoev, Ev SE Of aiva 65 


TINYVUTAL, OVS’ ETL yUta WEpELV SUVAaT’, GAA Ol AAKH 


KO Wapatvovevoto Tapietat Gppovt vapKn. 

f| 8’ €U ywwwoKouoa Ge00 yépas oiov ESexto, 

UTItLov aykKAivaod HEvEL Seyac Ev WayaGotot: 

Keitat 5’ doteu~ne otn veKuG: Oc SE KEV ix8Uc 70 
eyyptuWn Aayovecovy, 6 HEV AUTO, KaTITIEGE 6’ AUTWC 
aspaving Baduv Unvov, aunxavinot ednGeic: 

1] SE Bos AvopouoE kai OU KpattIvh Tlep €00ca, 
yn8oouvn, Gwov S5é kateoiet toa Bavovtt. 

TIOAAGKL Kai Katd Aditya pet’ iy8votv avtidoaoca 75 
VNXOHEVOLG Kpalitvry HEV ETIELYOHEVWV OBEGEV OpUNyY 
eyyUc emttpavoaoa kal EOOULEVOUG ETIESNOEV: 

gotav 6’ avaAéot kai Gunxavol, oUtEe KEAEUBWV 
SUGHOPOL OUTE WUYiG HEUVNHEVOL: f SE HEVOUGA 
oUSEév GUUVOHEVOUG KataSaivutat 0vs’ dtovtac. 80 
olov 5’ oppvaiotovy Ev EiSwAotow Oveipwv 

avépoc atuCOuEVOLO Kal LEWEVOLO EBEOBAL 
OPWOKEL HEV Kpadin, ta S& yoUvata TIAAAOHEVOLO 
CQOTENYNG ATE SEGHOG ETIELYOHEVOLO BapUveEL, 

Toinv yutoTteSnv texvace_tat ixOvuot vapkn. 85 


Thus the Cramp-fish of tender flesh is endowed with a 
specific of valour, self-taught in its own limbs. For soft of 
body and altogether weak and sluggish it is weighed down 
with slowness, and you could not say you see it swimming; 
it is hard to mark its path as it crawls and creeps through 
the grey water. But in its loins it has a piece of craft, its 
strength in weakness: even two rays planted in its sides, 


one on either hand. If one approach and touch these, 
straightway it quenches the strength of his body and his 
blood is frozen within him and his limbs can no longer 
carry him but he quietly pines away and his strength is 
drained by stupid torpor. Knowing well what gift it has 
received from God, the Cramp-fish lays itself supine 
among the sands and so remains, lying unmoving as a 
corpse. But any fish that touches its loins is paralysed and 
falls even so into the deep sleep of weakness, fettered by 
helplessness. And the Cramp-fish, albeit not swift, speedily 
leaps up in joy and devours the living fish as if it were 
dead. Many times also when it meets with fishes 
swimming in the gulf of the sea, it quenches with its touch 
their swift career for all their haste and checks them in 
mid-course. And they stay, blasted and helpless, thinking 
not, poor wretches, either of going on or of flight. But the 
Cramp-fish stays by and devours them, while they make no 
defence nor are they conscious of their fate. Even as in the 
darkling phantoms of a dream, when a man is terrified and 
fain to flee, his heart leaps, but, struggle as he may, a 
steadfast bond as it were weighs down his eager knees: 
even such a fetter does the Cramp-fish devise for fishes. 


In a narrative section marked by ring-composition Oppian 
explains why the fish acquired its name vapkn and underscores 
the etymological aetiology through a further paronomastic 
wordplay with aAkn (strength) that suggests an etymology kat’ 
avtippaoty, according to which vapkn may also derive from the 
negative prefix vn- and adAkn. When a fish is touched by the 
vapkn it loses its GAKh and it finds itself in a death-like condition 
that allows the vapkn, despite its GvaAketn, to devour its victim. 
The vapkn then transfers to its victim the characteristics of its 
own constitution (4uevnvn, vw8Ns).29 

Passing on to more spectacular fish, the name é.piac 
(sword-fish) is supplied with an implicit etymology at 2.462-469, 
this time through synonyms: 


Tpuyovt &€ Ergin te BEdG KPATEpWTtaTa SHpa 


yuloltc EyKateOnkev, UTIEPBLOV OTIAOV EKGOTW 
Kaptuvac: kal T@ HEV UTIEp yevuv Eotnpltev 465 
OpBLov, AUTOPPLCov, AkKaXHEVOV, OUTL OLENPOU 
pdoyavov, AAA’ ASduavtos icoo8Eves SBptpov dop. 
oU Keivou KpUdEGOaV ETILBPLoaVTOG AKWKNY 

oUSé LdAa OtTEpEN TAatn AiBoc oUTNOEIca: 

Toin oi Capen TE TIEAEL TUPOEDOR T’ ENWNh. 


For the Sting-ray and the Swordfish God has put in their 
bodies most powerful gifts, equipping each with a weapon 
of exceeding might. Above the jaw of the Swordfish he has 
set a natural sword, upright and sharp, no sabre of iron 
but a mighty sword with the strength of adamant. When 
he puts his weight behind his terrible spear not even the 
hardest rock may endure the wound: so fierce and fiery is 
the onset. 


In this case Oppian avoids an obvious solution: instead of linking 
Eplac to Eipos, as does Aristotle fr. 223 (quoted at Athen. 
314e),39 he explains it through two different epic synonyms, 
(aoyavov and dop, which frame verse 465 and the comparison 
of the sword to the adamas. In this case too we are faced with a 
cross-reference: at 1.182 Oppian had spoken of Eyiat ... 
EPWVUHOL. This adjective pepwvupot (well-named) is explained 
in the second book without any explicit link to the previous 
appearance of the Etpiac in the Halieutica. The reader should 
have already understood that fish-names (or at least a great 
number of them) are semantically motivated and should thus be 
capable of linking the description in Book 2 with the notion that 
the E.piac bears its name rightly. Oppian’s work presupposes 
thus an active reader who is acquainted with the scientific 
material, reads carefully and can detect cross-references within 
the work, as we have already seen. Furthermore, the 
comparison with the aforementioned Aristotelian fragment 


makes clear that the poet is not primarily interested in the 
scientific aspect. Aristotle describes both sides of the jaws 
(pUyxoc) of the sword-fish and emphasizes the length of the 
‘sword’ as well as the fact that the fish lacks teeth. On the other 
hand, the didactic poet places special focus on the strength of 
the sword, which he compares to iron and adamas, and implies 
that even a rock would not be able to withstand the attack of a 
swordfish and that the weapon of the swordfish, in contrast to 
that of the ray, is not preserved after the death of the fish. The 
poet avails himself of the opportunity to present an apiston (an 
incredible story), i.e. the fact that the weapon of the ray does 
not lose its effect after the creature’s death.31 


6 Fish-names reflecting habits and behaviour 


At this point I would like to follow up on a point made earlier in 
the context of the TlouttiAoc: the name of a fish can reflect also 
its habits or behaviour. The huEpoKoitn¢ is a case in point. Its 
name is explained through synonyms at 2.199-205: 


wpaceo 5’ appadin TpowpEepEeotatov NUEpoKOIthy 
ixOvv, dv Tapa Tavtac depyotatov TEKEv GAN. 200 
tob 5’ Atot KemaAfc HEV Gvw tEtpantat UrtepBev 
Ouata, kal otoua AdBpov Ev OMBaAHOTOL HEGOLOLV: 
aiget 6’ €v Payaotot mavnpEeploc TETAVUOTAL 

eUdwy, vukti SE UOOVov aveypetat 6’ GAGANTAL: 
ToUVEKG KEKANTAL Kal vuKTEpic.32 


Mark now a fish who exceeds all in stupidity, the Day- 
sleeper, lazy beyond all the sea breeds. The eyes in his 
head are turned upward and the ravenous mouth between 
his eyes. Always he lies all day stretched in the sands 
asleep and only at night does he awake and wander 
abroad; wherefore he is also called the Bat. 


The fish obtained its name from the fact that it sleeps in the 
sand all day long (TavnyEeptoc; eUSwv that glosses Kottoc), and 
the poet adds that it is awake and roams about only at night. 
This last point gives Oppian the opportunity to mention its 
alternative name, the bat (vuKtepic). We thus have a case of 
double naming, a phenomenon familiar since the archaic 
hexameter tradition. Both names of huEpokoitns are equally 
semantically well-motivated. Interestingly, while lines 200-201 
hint at the other name by which this fish is sometimes referred 
to (oUpavookorTtoc; cf. Hsch. a 3603), this name is never 
mentioned explicitly. Besides, the name nyEpokoitneg is an 
intertextual kenning that reminds us of the first didactic poet, 
Hesiod, who introduced, as far as we can tell, this word. This 
term appears in Op. 604-605: 


Kal KUva Kapyapodovta KOLETV, UN pEidSeo citou, 
Un TLOTE O' NUEPOKOLTOG avNp arto ypnyas EAntal. 


and tend a sharp-toothed dog, don’t be sparing with its 
fodder, lest ever a day-sleeping man deprive you of your 
possessions. 


The term hUEPOKOLTOG Or NUEpOKOitNg¢ is used only by these two 
poets,33 and in his description of the fuEpoKottoc Oppian insists 
on its laziness (4epyotatov 200; cf. depyinv in 219), an idea that 
chimes well with Hesiod’s Works and Days and its repeated 
advice to Perses to work hard and shun depyin. Besides, Oppian 
shows at 2.408-418 that he is familiar with the relevant Hesiodic 
passage.>4 In that simile he employs the term nuEpoxottos for 
the thief, just as Hesiod before him, when he illustrates how the 
octopus attacks and kills a crab. At the same time, he evokes 
another concept important to Hesiod’s Works and Days, namely 
Sikn (409): 


WG SE TLG NHEPOKOLTOG avNp Antotopt TExv 


Oppaivwy aldnaAa, diknsg céBac obmtot’ déEwv, 
EOTIEPLOG OTELV/OL KatarttnEac Ev ayuLaic, 410 
avépa tlapaotetyovta pet’ eiAartivny EAOXNoE: 

Kal p’ 0 HEv oivoBapng Epttet Tapoc, Vypov delSwy, 
oU HAAG vnA@aALov KAGGWV HEAOG: aUTAp O AdBpn 
e€omBe TIPOUTUWE kal avxeva xEpol Sawotvaic 
elAev EmttBpioac, KAivev TE Uv Gyptov Urtvov 415 

oU tnAod Savatoto kai Eipata ttavt’ EvapiEac 
WYXETO, SUOKEPSA TE PEPWV Kal AVEOTLOV dypnv: 
TOLASE Kal TILVUTOTOL VOATA TOUAUTIOSEOOLV. 


Even as a day-sleeping man, with predatory craft devising 
dark counsels, never honouring the majesty of justice, 
skulks at evening in the narrow streets and lies in wait for 
one passing by after a banquet; the banqueter, heavy with 
wine, goes forward, singing drunkenly, bawling no very 
sober melody; and the other darts forth stealthily behind 
and seizes his neck with murderous hands and overpowers 
him and lays him low in a cruel sleep not far from death 
and despoils him of all his raiment and goes his way with 
his booty, ill-gotten and unlawful: even such are the 
devices of the cunning Poulpes. 


Likewise, the fish called €&wkottoc bears a name that illustrates 
its habits, and this too has a double name, as we find out at 
1.155-167: 


EOTL SE TLG TETPNOLV GALKAUOTOLOL HEUNAWG, 155 
EavO0c ideiv, keotpetot puny EvaAlyKLoc ix8Uc, 
TOV HEPOTIWY ETEPOL HEV ETTLKAELOUOLV GSWVLy, 


GAAot 6’ e€WkolTov EpNutoav, oUvEKa KOiTAG 


EKTOG GAOc TiBetal, WOUvoc 8’ Ertl xEpoov ayELBEL, 
doool ye BpayyXn, OTOWATOG TITUXAG, AUpic ExOUOLV. 160 
EUTE YP EUVI}ON XapoOTIG GAdc Epya yaArvn, 

QaUTdp 6 y’ EGOUHEVOLOL GUVOPUNBPEic PoBioLoL, 

TETPALG AU~pLtaGeic AuTtavEtat EVStov Utvov. 

opvidwy 5’ aAiwv TOOHEEL yEevoc, ol ol EaoL 

SUOGHEVEEG: THY Av TLV’ EoaBpnon TeAdoavta, 165 
TIGAAETOL OPXNOTHPL TAVELKEAOG, SPA E TIOVTOU 
TIPOTIPOKUALVSOLEVOV OTTLAdSwv Gtto xESWA cawoN. 


A fish exists which haunts the sea-washed rocks, yellow of 
aspect and in like build unto the Grey Mullet; some men 
call him Adonis; others name him the Sleeper-out, because 
he takes his sleep outside the sea and comes to the land, 
alone of all those that have gills, those folds of the mouth, 
on either side. For when calm hushes the works of the 
glancing sea, he hastes with the hasting tide and, 
stretched upon the rocks, takes his rest in the fine 
weather. But he fears the race of sea-birds which are 
hostile to him; if he sees any of them approach, he hops 
like a dancer until, as he rolls on and on, the sea-wave 
receive him safe from the rocks. 


The name €€wxottos is etymologised explicitly (cf. obvexa, 
Koitac, €ktOc), while its other name, Adonis, is left unexplained. 
Does this mean that the name Adonis is less appropriate or 
mistaken? Be that as it may, this description corresponds to 
what we find in the scholarly literature on the subject. Clearchus 
fr. 101 (< Athen. 332c) inform us about this fish, and Oppian’s 
description shows several similarities with the text of Clearchus, 
which have been highlighted by means of italics:35 


oUk €AaGev SE HE OUSE KAEapyoc O arto TOU Nepitatou do’ 


eipnke kal trepi to0 EEwKoitoU KAAOUHEVOU iy8Uoc Ev TH 
ETILYPAPOHEVW Tlepi THV EVUSpwv. elpnke yap — Kpatetv 
8’ oiyat Kai tic AEEEWs OUTWS ExOUONG: 0 EEWKOLTOG ix8Uc, 
ov éviot KaAodow Gdwviv, toUvoud yEv ElAnge_ 6La TO 
TIOAAGKLG Tac avattavoets €Ew to vypob tloteto@at. Eoti 
5€ UTTOTTUppOS Kal ATIO THV Bpayyiwv Exatepw_ev tod 
OWHATOG HEXPL Ths KEpKOU Ulav Exel Sinveki} AEUKNV 
PaBdov. Eoti SE otpoyyUAo.s, aAN’ ou MAaTUG Wy Kata TO 
peyedoc iaos eoti toicg maparytaditatc KeotpLvioKols. OUTOL 8’ 
elolv OKTASAKTUAOL HAALOTA TO HF}KOG. TO SE GUVOAOV 
OYOLOTATOG EOTL TH KAAOUHEVW Tpayw ix8udiw TAN to 
UTIO TOV OTOHAXOV HEAavOG, 6 KaAOOL TOU Tpdyou 
TIWyWVA. goTi 6’ 0 EEWKOLTOG TV TETPAiwv Kai BLOTEVEL TrEpi 
TOUG TETPWSELG TOMOUG Kai 6tTaVv  yaAnvn, cUveeopovaas Tw 
KUpatt KEitat Erti TMV TrETPLOLWV TIOAUV Ypovov avaTIaUOLEVOG 
EV TH ENDW KAL UETAOTPEWEL HEV EAUTOV TIPOG TOV MALOV. 
Otav 8’ ikav@c AUT Ta TIPOG THY AvartavoLv ExXN, 
MPOOKUALVEiTal TH UyYPW, LEXPL OU Gv mdAWw UToAaBov avtov 
TO KOA KATEVEYKN META THG avappoias Eic¢ TV OdAacoav. 
Otav 5’ Eypnyopwe Ev TH Enp® tUxn, PUAAttEtat THV 
opvidwy toc TapEUSLaotas KAAOUUEVOUG, WV EOTL 
KNpUAOG, TPOXLAOG Kal O TH KpEKi TIDOGE MEDIC EAWPLOG: 
outot yap €v taic eVSiatc apd TO Enpov veyouEVOL 
TLOAAGKLG AUTH Teputimtouotyv, oc Stay TIpOtSntat PEvyEl 
TINd@v Kai Gortaipwv, Ewe dv eic to VSwp 
amtokuBtotjon.36 


The etymological explication of fish-names that relate to typical 
activities contribute to the extreme anthropomorphisation of 
the fish. In this way the fish appear to have a sense of will and 
purpose, with habits and tasks that they fulfil. For instance, the 
kapkivoc is also called muwvopuAaé, since he guards the fish called 
ttivvn (2.187-192): 


dotpakov av BuBliac pEv Exel TAaKaG, Ev S€ oi ixOUG 
TLVVN VOLETOEL KEKANHEVOG: NF HEV GVAAKLG 


oUTE TL Untioac@at Ettiotatat oUTE TL PEEL, 


aAA’ Gpa oi Euvov te SOuov Euvrv te kKaAUTITpNv 190 
Kapkivoc évvalel, pEpBeEt SE ULv NSE MUAdGCEL: 
TH Kal MLVVOPUAGE KLKANOKETAL. 


A shell again keeps the plains of the deep, wherein dwells 
a fish called Pinna. The Pinna herself is weak and can of 
herself devise nothing nor do anything, but in one house 
and one shelter with her dwells a Crab which feeds and 
guards her; wherefore it is called the Pinnaguard. 


This is the case also with the €xyevnic whose name at the same 
time points to a paradox, an apiston, which is made credible 
through this explanation.37 Thus, we read in 1.212-243: 


Kal HEV Sn TEAAYEOOL OUD Evevnic etalon: 

f 8’ AToL tavar yev ideiv, yfKOG &' iodmtnxus, 

xpotn 5’ aiBaddeooa, pun S€ oi EyyEAUEGOLV 
elSetat, 0&0 SE ol KEMaAAS OTOH vepBE VeveuUKE 215 
KAUTIUAOV, AyKLOTPOU TlEpLNyEeos EikEAov aixuf. 
Gadpa §' OALoBNpijs Exevnidoc Eppaooavto 
VaUTIAOL: OU HEV SN TL Evi WPEOL TILOTWOALTO 
ciodlwv: aisi yap dmeiptwv vooc avépHv 
SUouayxos, oud’ EBEAOUOL Kal ATPEKEEGOL TILBEGOaL: 220 
Vfja TLTALVOHEVV AVvEHOU Caxpnéos opuf, 

AQGLPEOL TIETITAHEVOLOLV GAO Std HETPA BEOUCAY, 
ix8Uc dupLyavwv OALyov OTOH VEPBEV EPUKEL, 
TIAoav UTIOTPOTILOG BEBLNHEVOG: OVS’ ETL TEWVEL 


kOpa kai tevevn, kata 6’ Euttedov EotNHpPLKTAL, 225 


not’ év akAVOTOLoLy EEpyOHEVN ALWEVEOOL. 

Kal this Ev Aiva Travta Tlepi TIPOTOVOLOL HEHUKE, 
poxO8edotv SE KGAWEG, ETINUUEL SE KEpain, 

PUTA) ETTELYOHEVN, TIPULVH 4’ Ertl Tavta XaALva 
iBUVTNp AviNnoLy, ETILOTIEpyWv O50v GAUNs: 230 
8’ obt’ oikwy EuTIaZETAL OUT’ AVEHOLOL 
TIELBETAL, OU POBLoLoL EAAUVETAL, GAAG Trayeioa 
HiVEL tT’ OUK EBEAoUGAa Kal EQOULEVN TMETTESNTAL, 
ix8vo0c outLSavoio kata OTOHA pL@wO8Eioa: 
vadtat S€ TPOHEOUOLY, dEldeAa Seopa Baddoons 235 
SepkopEvot Kai PBduBos toov AEUooovtES OvEipw. 
we 6’ 6t’ Evi EVAOXototv avnp AatWnpa BEoucav 
Onpntrp EAawov SESoKnYEVOG Gkpov OLotw 
KMAOV UTIO TITEPOEVTL BaAWwy EednoEev EPWHG: 

r Sé Kal EOOULEVN TIED AvayKains OSUvnowv 240 
augutayeto’ dékouca HEvel Opaovv aypeutiipa: 
toiny vni médnv reptBaAAEtat aidAoc ix8Uc 
AvTLdoadc toiwv S€ pepwvuLinv AdxEev Epywv. 


Companion of the open seas likewise is the Echeneis. It is 
slender of aspect, in length a cubit, its colour dusky, its 
nature that of an eel; under its head its mouth slopes 
sharp and crooked, like the barb of a crooked hook. A 
marvelous thing have mariners remarked of the slippery 
Echeneis, hearing which a man would refuse to believe it in 
his heart; for always the mind of inexperienced men is 
hard to persuade, and they will not believe even the truth. 
When a ship is straining under stress of a strong wind, 


running with spread sails over the spaces of the sea, the 
fish gapes its tiny mouth and stays all the ship underneath, 
constraining it below the keel; and it cleaves the waves no 
more for all its haste but is firmly stayed, even as if it were 
shut up in a tideless harbour. All its canvas groans upon 
the forestays, the ropes creak, the yardarm bends under 
the stress of the breeze, and on the stern the steersman 
gives every rein to the ship, urging her to her briny path. 
But she neither heeds the helm nor obeys the winds nor is 
driven by the waves, but, fixed fast, remains against her 
will and is fettered for all her haste, rooted on the mouth 
of a feeble fish. And the sailors tremble to see the 
mysterious bonds of the sea, beholding a marvel like unto 
a dream. As when in the woods a hunter lies in wait for a 
swift-running Deer and smites her with winged arrow on 
the leg and stays her in her course; and she for all her 
haste, transfixed with compelling pain, unwillingly awaits 
the bold hunter; such a fetter does the spotted fish cast 
about the ship which it encounters, and from such deeds it 
gets its name. 


The etymologically correct name renders an incredible story 
credible: both constituent parts of the name are mentioned in 
the preceding narrative (vaic and €pUketv that glosses €xEtv), 
and if one is not attetpntoc he will understand that the name 
derived from the fish's effect on ships. What is more, Oppian’s 
explanation of the name €yevnic and of the effects of this fish 
allude to another important aspect of it, its use in love and 
courtroom magic for which we have evidence from Aristotle (HA 
505b18-20)38 and Pliny the Elder (HN 9.79) but which Oppian 
does not address explicitly. More specifically, the terms ouk 
e8€Aouod ... TETIESNTAL 232, Seoua 236, TESnv 242 (cf. dEkoucav 
241, Tayetoa 232), all of which are highlighted in the passage 
quoted above, belong to the vocabulary of katdaSeopot, as 
Lindsay Watson has illustrated with copious parallels.39 Even 
though this aspect of the fish’s function is left unmentioned in 
Oppian’s presentation, the use of this vocabulary should alert 
the knowledgeable reader to the fish’s use in magic. An even 


greater apiston, the fish's ability to delay the unfolding of a 
lawsuit or to force someone to remain forever under the spell of 
his or her lover, remains unsaid even though that, too, is implicit 
in the fish’s name (Exevnic, remora). 


7 Fish-names reflecting the circumstances of their 
generation 


A name can also point to the circumstances of a fish’s 
generation. This is the case with the name of the aun (Fry) at 
Hal. 1.767-783: 


We dé kai HmEedavijc adpuns OALyntteAes EBVOG 
oOUTLVOG EKYEYAGOLV ay’ aitatoc OUSE TOKNWV: 

EUTE YAP EK VEMEWV ZNVOG vooc SuBpoV apuUEN 
AaBpov UTEP TIOVTOLO Kal GoxETov, AUTLKa Toa 770 
HLOYOHEVN Siotot ONOO TtUpCoOtoL BdAacoa 

otZeL t’ appida te kai totatat oidaivouca, 

ai 6’ €v aTeKUapToLOL Kal AOKETITOLOL YAUOLOLV 
aOpoat Ek t’ EyEVOVTO kal ETpawWov Ek T’ EPavnoav 
HupLat, ABAnxpal, TOALOV yEvoc: Ek 5€ yeveBAns 775 
OUVOW’ ETILKANS nv a~ppitLdes AUSWWwvtal. 

GAAat 8’ iAUOEVTOG UTIEK PAOLOBOLO MUovTal: 

eUte yap ev Sivnot MaAppoing te BaAdoons 
Bpdoontat Taypuptos apuoyEtoc E& AVEHOLO 
OTIEPXOHEVOU, TOTE TIGoa ouviotatat Eic Ev toUoa 780 


iAUG EeUpWEooA, yaAnvains 5é TaBELons 


eEautiic WayaGoc te kai Gomteta PUPHATA TIOVTOU 
TIUGETAL, EK SE PUOVTAL ABEO~atoL, EikEAOL EVAATC. 


So also the weak race of the feeble Fry are born of no 
blood and of no parents. For when from the clouds the 
wisdom of Zeus draws rain, fierce and incontinent, upon 
the deep, straightway all the sea, confounded by eddying 
winds, hisses and foams, and swells up by what manner of 
mating is beyond ken or guess, the Fry in shoals are born 
and bred and come to light, numberless and feeble, a 
hoary brood; and from the manner of their birth they are 
nicknamed the Daughters of the Foam. And others of the 
Fry spring from the alluvial slime; for when in the eddies 
and tides of the sea a medley mass of scum is washed up 
by the driving wind, then all the slimy silt comes together 
and when calm is spread abroad, straightway the sand and 
the infinite refuse of the sea ferment and therefrom spring 
the Fry innumerable like worms. 


This fish is known by two names, both of which are 
etymologically explicated and are related to the way in which 
this fish is generated. The presentation of these etymologically 
motivated names is supported through a network of 
paronomasiae. The name agun is derived from pueo8at (1.783) 
and the privative a-40 which is present in AteKyapTotot, 
aoKETItoLot (773) and a8Eowpatot (783) and possibly aktSvotepov 
(784). What distinguishes this fish is that it is not conceived 
through the regular reproductive procedure (1.768 oUttvoc 
exyeyaaotv ay aivatoc ovsé toKnwv). The paronomastic 
wordplay in the following verse (eUte ... APUEN) explains how 
these fish are actually born: the noos of Zeus draws (a@vén) 
water from the clouds,41 and through the storm the entire sea is 
stirred and thus it foams (apptdaa). Through these last words the 
second name of the aun is explained (1.772, 775-776, apptda 
awpittdsec). Finally, the last name is linked also to ApuoyEetoc 
(779), in which the aun is born. 

Here, too, we may detect similarities to what we find in 
scientific sources. The way in which the discussion of the aun is 


introduced might point to a derivation from apune, which we 
find in Athen. 367a (Ques yap kal ULKpov, WoTtep kai h apun, 
sc. TO vartu; the fish is called GBAnxpnh by Oppian). Another 
etymology related to muevv is given by Athen. at 324d (apvat 6& 
Ws dv apuEic OVOAL, TouTEOTLW SUGUEtc (‘germinating tardily’ 
LSJ)), in a section replete with etymologies of fish-names. Athen. 
325b offers yet another etymology, culled from certain 
authorities which unfortunately he does not identify, but which, 
interestingly, establishes a connection with Aphrodite: 


Kai tov BaAattLov yovov, Ov HHEtc HEV ApUNy, GAAOL SE 
aypitw ovopdZouovw, oi SE Appdv. TpoopPUéotatov Eivat 
kai tobtov Appoditn 6a to kal authv €& appov 
yevvnOFva. 


As for the sea-gonos (spawn), which we call small-fry 
(aphue), some authorities refer to it as aphritis, while 
others call it aphros; this is Aphrodite’s favorite fish, 
because she herself was born from foam (aphros). 


Indeed, the goddess and her favourite fish have some things in 
common. Both names begin with the same sounds. Both are 
born in a miraculous way: Aphrodite arises from the foam 
formed around the castrated member of Ouranos cast by 
Cronus into the sea, while the Amun or awpitic is born out of the 
foam formed in the sea when Zeus agitates it, and both are born 
of spontaneous conception and growth. The story of the dpun 
may appear a paradox, but it is ‘confirmed’ through the 
evocation of the miraculous birth of Aphrodite, which is, 
incidentally, one of the first stories in Hesiod’s Theogony to 
receive an explicit etymology as a way of confirming its 
correctness, a clever and necessary strategy given both the 
strangeness of Aphrodite’s birth and the existence of different 
accounts concerning her parentage (J/. 4 and h.Aphr). At 284f- 
285a Athenaeus transmits a fragment of Aristotle (fr. 309) in 
which reference is made to both the apoc but also the slime 
(iAUc) in which a type of aun is born. It is striking in this 


context that both the philosopher and the poet distinguish 
between categories of dpun on the basis of the place where 
they are born. Aristotle transmits more types of this fish, 
whereas the poet is content to list only two, as Oppian is not 
primarily interested in the scientific aspect of his subject.42 

While the name of a@Un relates to the circumstances of its 
birth, the totyAn acquires its name from the fact that she gives 
birth thrice within a year.43 Accordingly, its name is derived from 
the numeral tpic. This is confirmed by Oppian at 1.590: 


Kai tol HEv AUKGBavtl Ulav HOyeouOL yeveBAnv 
ol TIAEtotoL, AdBpag SE Sic GyGetat eiAeOviatc: 
TpiyAat SE TpLyOVOLoLv ETIWVUHO! Eliot yovfjot 590 
okoptiloc al tetopeoot wEpet BEAOG WSivEooL: 
TIEVTE SE KUTIPLVOLOL YOVal HOUVOLOLY EQOLV: 

oiou 8’ oUMoTE aol yEvoG Ppdooaoc#al ovioKkou, 
AAA’ Ett toot’ alSnAov €v Avepwrtotot TETUKTAL. 


And some—the greatest part—are in travail of a single 
brood a year, but the Basse is twice burdened by the 
pangs of birth; the Red Mullet gets its name Trig/a from its 
triple brood; the Scorpion again endures the pang of four 
labours; the Carps alone bear five times; and the Oniscus 
is the only fish, they say, whose breeding no one has ever 
explained, but which is still a mystery among men. 


Aristotle HA 534a5 also attests to this particularity of the trigla (rn 
d€ TPLyAN HOovn tpic. tekyaipovtat 6’€k too yovou. Tpic yap 
aivEetal O yOvoc TlEpi TLvac TOTtIOUG), and in fact Oppian’s 
treatment betrays similarities with Aristotle’s discussion. The 
poet begins with the fishes that give birth once a year and then 
continues to the AdBpag (sea-bass) that gives birth twice. 
Thereafter follows the tptyAn and then the oxopttioc. Granted 
that Oppian may have based his exposition here on a source 


that drew on Aristotle, there are nevertheless also important 
differences between the two: Aristotle lists several kinds of 
fishes that give birth once a year while Oppian simply speaks of 
TAEtotot. The oxoptiloc gives birth in Aristotle twice, whereas in 
Oppian four times in a year. And while Oppian’s catalogue ends 
with the kuttptvoc and the dvioxkoc (whose yovoc remains 
unknown), Aristotle continues by listing four more fish-types. 


8 The knowledgeable reader 


As we have already seen on several occasions, Oppian’s 
explanations of fish-names sometimes presuppose that the 
reader is already familiar with the material that he is 
expounding and can supply the missing details. Instead of 
supplying to his reader raw knowledge, Oppian appears to 
direct his poem to an audience that has already achieved a 
certain level of familiarity with the material and the genre in 
which he is writing so that they are able to follow explanations 
that at times are riddled with gaps. A case in point can be found 
in 1.125-126: 


TIETPAL 8’ AUPLAAOL TIOAUELSEEG: Ai HEV EGOL 
MUKEOL HUSAAEAL, TlEpl SE Uvia TIOAAG TIEMUKE: 

TAG Tot MeEpKat Kai ioUALSEc Auyi TE XAVVOL 
wepBovtat odAral te kal puKLdEc oUc O GALA EG 125 
av6poc Ettwvupinv BnAU~Ppovoc nUsagavto. 

125 dc 8’codd. 


The sea-girt rocks are of many sorts. Some are wet and 
covered with seaweed and about them grows abundant 
moss. About these feed the Perch and the Rainbow-wrasse 
and the Channus and withal the spangled Saupe and the 
slender Thrush-wrasse and the Phycis and those which 
fishermen have nicknamed from the name of an 
effeminate man. 


These verses belong to a section which treats fishes that live in 
algae. The short catalogue ends with the fish which fishermen 
have called by the name of an effeminate man. This is the fish 
known as kivatdéoc (alias GAmnothsc), whose name the poet 
withholds from us and renders through a circumlocution, 
assuming that we can actively participate in this Erganzungsspiel 
and supply the missing name ourselves.44 We should not ignore, 
however, that this is a problematic passage from a textual 
critical point of view. While the most recent editor of the 
Halieutica, Fritz Fajen, prints here the manuscript reading dc, 
which refers to the preceding puxkiéac, I would follow Mair in 
reading oUc and thus construe the relative clause as introducing 
a new fish type, instead of using it as an attribute of the 
(pukL6sc. The reason for this is that the puKkidEc are clearly 
distinguished from it in other sources that mention them in the 
same breath as the adApnotic.* Be that as it may, this passage 
presupposes that the reader knows the reason why this fish 
(whether identical with the pukidec or not) is also called 
kivatéoc. The answer to this question may be found in scientific 
sources, e.g. in Apollodorus’ work on Sophron (quoted at Athen. 
281d), who explains that these fishes always move in pairs and 
in such a way that one follows very closely behind the other, 
which gives rise to the perception among the observers that the 
fish resembles a man who is akpatrj¢ (uncontrolled) and a 
kivaLdoc. 


9 Conclusions 


What can we conclude from this material? The etymological 
explanations of fish-names in Oppian, most of which are 
‘correct’ by the standards of linguistics as opposed to the 
frequently imaginative links established by ancient authors 
between words on the basis of vague similarities between some 
of the sounds they share, show that the names fulfil different 
purposes. Sometimes they show a prominent outward 
characteristic of the fish (e.g. kevtpivne, Epiac). On other 
occasions they express a character trait of these fish: the AaBpag 


(sea-bass) has acquired this name because of his AaBpoovvn (cf. 
Athen. 310f and Opp., Hal. 2.130: AaBpaxa, oetepnoty ETILKAEA 
AaBpoovvnotv), i.e. its gluttonous behaviour which leads to their 
death when they devour shrimps that are equipped with a sting 
located on their back. The same is true of the QuEpoKoOtths 
whose description leads into a digression in which men are 
directly addressed and asked to reflect on the bad end that 
awaits the gluttonous.46 Likewise, the tunny-fish (@Uvvoc) owes 
its name to its dashing, impetuous movement (OUEtv 1.181), 
which is an indication of its appoovvn that leads to its death, as 
we find out at 3.596-604. 

The poet is also aware, however, that not all the connections 
that may arise in his reader’s mind are correct. Thus, we are told 
that the fish called uaA8n did not receive its name because of its 
‘soft feebleness’.47 In this way the poet makes clear to his 
audience that any association to uaA@akoc (feeble) or perhaps 
UdAGn, a mixture of wax and pitch spread on writing tablets or 
used to make figurines, is to be discarded. 

Furthermore, a fish-name may allude to a longer narrative 
that explains the tasks and functions, the activities or 
preferences of the fish. In this context what Oppian has to say of 
the little vautiAoc is extremely relevant (1.338-359):48 


EOTL SE TLG YAAPUPG) KEKAAUUHEVOG OOTpAKW ixOUc, 
HOpyny TOUAUTIOSEGOLV AALyKLoG, Ov KAAEOUOL 
vautiAov, Oikeinoly emlKAEa vauTUinot 340 

valet HEV Wapd8otc, ava 6’ Epxetat dkpov Ec VSwp 
TIPNVNG, Opa KE HN Ply EvuTtAnoEte OdAaooa: 

GAA’ OU’ avaTtIAWON pobiwv UTtep Au~Ltpitnes, 

aia petaotpepOeic vautiAAetal, WOU’ AKATOLO 

iSptc avnp: SoLous HEV Gvw TIdSac Wote KdAWas 345 


AVTAaVUEL, UEGOOS Sé Stappéet HUTE Atos 


AETITOG UUNV, AVENW TE TLtaivetat abtap EvepOE 
SoLoi GAOG WaVOVTEG, EOLKOTEG OLKEGOL, 

TtouTtoi t’ (BUVOUOL SopOv kai vija Kai ixOUv. 

GAA’ OTE tapBNon oxEdO0EV KakOv, OUKET’ antatc 350 
MEvyEL ETILTPEWAG, oUv 5’ EoTIAGE TIAVTA XaALvG, 
iotia t’ oinkdc te, TO 8’ ABpdov EvSov ESEktoO 

KOYa BapUVoOHEvOs TE KABEAKETAL USATOG OPH. 

W TLOTLOL, OG TIPWTLOTOG OYOUG AGAOG EUpato vijac, 
eit’ obv GBavdtwy Tic Eeppdoat’ cite tic avnp 355 
TOAUNELG TIPWTLOTOG ETIEVEATO KOY Tlepfjoat, 

f| Tou KEivov idwv TAdov ix8Uoc eikeAov Epyov 
SoupoTtayes TOPVWOE, TA HEV TIVOLFOL TleTAOOUG 

EK TIPOTOVWV, Ta 8’ STILOVE YAALVWTNPLa vnwv. 


There is one fish covered with a hollow shell, like in form to 
the Poulpe, which men call the Nautilus, so named 
because it sails of itself. It dwells in the sands and it rises 
to the surface of the water face downwards, so that the 
sea may not fill it. But when it swims above the waves of 
Amphitrite, straightway it turns over and sails like a man 
skilled in sailing a boat. Two feet it stretches aloft by way of 
rigging and between these runs like a sail a fine 
membrane which is stretched by the wind; but underneath 
two feet touching the water, like rudders, guide and direct 
house and ship and fish. But when it fears some evil hard 
at hand, no longer does it trust the winds in its flight, but 
gathers in all its tackle, sails and rudders, and receives the 
full flood within and is weighed down and sunk by the rush 
of water. Ah! whosoever first invented ships, the chariots 
of the sea, whether it was some god that devised them or 
some daring mortal boasted to have crossed the wave, 
surely it was when he had seen the voyaging of a fish that 


he framed a like work in wood, spreading from the 
forestays those parts to catch the wind and those to 
control the ship. 


The name vautidos is essentially a micro-narrative that 
establishes an analogy between the fish's activity and 
navigation (vautiAAgeo@at). At the same time, Oppian accounts 
for the invention of navigation by claiming that the inventor 
observed this creature and imitated its activity.49 The invention 
is explained as an act of ‘reading’ the natural world and 
translating the knowledge acquired from this ‘reading’ into an 
invention. The poet, however, inverts this act of ‘reading’: while 
the inventor of shipbuilding conceived of his invention by 
‘reading’ nature, whoever conferred the name vautidoc upon 
this sea-creature compared the activity of the sea-creature to 
the act of sailing, thus reversing the process implied at the end 
of this vignette. One is reminded in this context of Aratus’ 
anonymous first astronomer at Phaen. 367-385: 


ol 8’ OAtyW HETPW, OALyN 5’ EyKEtWEVOL atyAn 
HEGoOAL TInSaAlou kal KntEoc eiAicoovtat, 
yAQukoO TlETItTnGTtEG UTIO TIAEUPfjot Aaywot 
VWVUHOL: OU yap Tolye TETUYHEVOU ELSWAOLO 370 
BeBAEatat EAEEOOL EOLKOTEG, OIG TE TIOAAG 

e€eing OTLYOWVTA TIAPEPXETAL AUTA KEAEUBA 
AVOHEVWV ETEWV, TA TLG AVESPHV OUKET’ EOVTWV 
Eppdoat’ nd’ Evonoev Gmavt’ Ovopaoti KaAEGOAL 
hAvba Wopmwoac: ov ydp k’ ESuvNnoato tavtwyv 375 
OLOBL KEKPLUEVWV OVO’ EiTtevEV OUSE SafivaL: 


TIOAAOL yap Tavtn, ToAEwv 8’ Eri toa TEAOVTAL 


HETPA TE Kal XPOLN, TIAVTEG YE HEV AUPLEALKTOL. 

T® kai OuNnyEpEas oi Eeioato TtotrjoacBat 

aotepac, Opp’ ETLtaE GAAW TlapaketvEvos GAAOc 380 
elSea onuaivotev. Apap 6’ Ovoyaota yEvovto 

Gotpa, kal oUKETL Viv UTIO BaUaTL TEAAETAL AoTNp, 
GAA’ oi HEV KaBapoic EvapnpotEs EiSWAOLOLV 
aivovtat, ta 6’ Evep8_e StWKOHEVOLO Aaywou 

TIAVTa HAA’ HEpdevta Kal OUK OvopaoTA PEpovtat. 385 


Other stars, mean in size and feeble in splendour, wheel 
between the Rudder of Argo and Cetus, and beneath the 
grey Hare's sides they are set without a name. For they are 
not set like limbs of a fashioned figure, such as, many in 
number, fare in order along their constant paths, as the 
years are fulfilled—stars, which someone of a people who 
are no more noted and marked how to group into figures 
and to call all by a single name. For it had passed his skill 
to know each single star or name them one by one. Many 
are they on every hand and of many the magnitudes and 
colours are the same, while all go circling round. 
Wherefore he deemed fit to group them in companies, so 
that in order, set each by other, they might form figures. 
Hence the constellations got their names, and now no 
longer does any star rise a marvel from beneath the 
horizon. Now the other stars are grouped in clear figures 
and brightly shine, but those beneath the hunted Hare are 
all clad in mist and nameless in their course.>9 


This man of old gave the constellations their names by ‘reading’ 
the semata in the sky and extrapolating from what he saw 
figures that relate to either mythological characters or animals 
or other shapes. The initial act of reading was encoded by this 
first astronomer in language as an act of naming and was later 
re-traced by Aratus in his didactic poem. Zeus is responsible for 
the creation of the constellations, but the linguistic act of 


naming them was the work of a man who read and interpreted 
the shapes created by Zeus by grouping several stars together 
so as to form images. He thus ‘made sense’ of them by reducing 
them into familiar shapes which led to the establishment of the 
names of constellations that point both to the past, e.g., by 
representing famous mythological characters, and to the future, 
by functioning as semata for farmers and mariners. In Oppian’s 
poem this situation is reversed, and the roles are further 
divided: nature has created the sea-creatures, men give them 
names that often function in the ways I have been describing, 
and men, furthermore, imitate nature through their inventions, 
as is the case of shipbuilding and the vautidoc. At the same 
time, the direction of the naming aetiology is inverted: the 
vautiroc did not acquire its name because it imitates the activity 
of a sailor; rather, it is the sailor who imitates the vautiAoc. 

Throughout narratives such as those which we have been 
exploring the poet uses motivated fish-names to argue points 
that command a certain degree of validity despite the fact that 
several of the fish-types mentioned in the poem do not belong 
to the sphere of the addressee’s horizon of experience. As 
Oppian programmatically emphasizes at the end of his proem, 
the greatest part of the sea remains still unexplored, unknown, 
and aiSnAov (Hal. 1.80-92).°1 The poet can thus make that which 
is absent appear present and allow us to comprehend it, if not 
visualise it (or at least assume that if a good number of the 
names are correct and authoritative, the remainder may also 
be). Through etymologically motivated names the poet can 
make an apiston appear credible, as it is reflected in the 
linguistic reality. These names are ‘symptoms’ or ‘clues’ that 
reveal something that is not readily present to, or indeed 
verifiable by, the poet and his audience and which thus perform 
the evidential function argued for by Carlo Ginzburg.>2 

In addition, the etymological explanations contribute to 
Oppian’s claim to authority. He shows through them that he not 
only knows the names of the fish he describes but that he also 
knows the reasons that led to the establishment of these names. 
In some cases it seems likely that Oppian is aware of the 


debates in the relevant scientific literature and indicates his 
position in these debates through the etymologies that he 
presents. Furthermore, the etymological explanations are not 
scattered randomly in the five books of the Halieutica; rather, 
they appear mainly in the first two books (esp. in the first),53 and 
the reader is reminded of them through cross-references in 
subsequent books. This fact may explain a didactic strategy of 
the poet, just as in Hesiod’s Theogony in which the explicit 
etymologies of divine names appear in the first part of the poem 
until the catalogue of monsters and the section on the Oceanids 
and river-gods, where Hesiod declares that he is not able to 
recite all their 3,000 names. This is a passage with which 
imperial didactic poets engage directly when they declare the 
limits of their knowledge of the subject they purport to teach 
their audiences (as Kneebone 2017 shows). In Oppian’s 
Halieutica as well we are confronted with a similar distribution of 
etymologies which may point to a similar approach to teaching: 
the poet shows at the beginning of the Halieutica that fish- 
names are motivated and may reveal some important 
characteristics of these fish. The poet shows this on the basis of 
several examples in the first two books of the Halieutica and 
expects his reader to internalise this approach so that he 
himself can later seek the origins of fish-names. This addressee 
is thus urged to learn in an active manner so that he can later 
reach the level of the didactic poet. The addressee is ostensibly 
the emperor, who may not need these lessons given his success 
in fishing in the vivarium (cf. 1.56-72 where, it is said, fish are 
hooked on the line not against their will).°4 But just as with 
Aratus’ Phaenomena we cannot help suspecting that a wider 
audience is intended here, consisting of readers both steeped in 
the didactic tradition and familiar with the literature on 
ichthyology so that they can follow Oppian’s treatment of the 
material. This reader will be able to supply what the poet leaves 
unsaid, as we saw in the discussion of the kevtpivng, the 
kopakivos, the nuEpokoitns, the €xevnic, and the kivatdéoc. 

At the same time the fish-names and their etymological 
explanations contribute to the anthropomorphization of the 


fish. It is well-known that Oppian represents fishes as 
possessing emotions and purpose, a sense of will, desires and 
wishes, cunning (often called metis or dolos)°> and passions just 
like humans. Their activities are often described in 
anthropomorphic terms, which allows the poet, as we have 
seen, to present what is unknown, i.e. the world of the fish that 
dwell in the depths of the sea which are still unexplored, 
through the use of imagery familiar to the audience.°® The 
anthropomorphic representation of the fish is clearly 
pronounced in the numerous similes, while Oppian’s fishes, 
creatures proverbially voiceless (€AAottEs),°7 deliver rhetorical 
speeches and ethopoiai (speeches in character) according to all 
the rules of the art. He uses the world of the fish in order to set 
up moral examples for men to follow or avoid (e.g., the 
consequences of lust or gluttony, or, positively, the way some 
kinds of fishes support and help each other in times of danger 
or the strong love that a parent feels for his children). In this 
way he establishes a kind of analogy between human and 
animal behaviour (endowed with speech and other human 
qualities) such as we encounter in animal fables.58 At the same 
time, Oppian undoubtedly emerges as a poet who belongs 
firmly in the tradition of a kind of didactic poetry which reflects 
not only on the material taught but also on the authority of the 
knowledge conveyed and on the medium through which the 
poet presents and organises his material, i.e. language and 
(especially) naming. 
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Notes 


Wilamowitz-Moellendorf 1912 (3rd ed.), 255-256. 
Contrast Goldhill 2004: “It is a pity that Classicists are 
unfamiliar with Oppian and Ps.-Oppian. The fact that 
there are over 50 Byzantine manuscripts of Oppian 
extant indicates something of the popularity of the 
Halieutica... What's more, the Halieutica'’s bizarre 
combination of tales of fish and eroticism, surprising 
myths and scientific curiosity, academic obscurity and 
odd folklore, should be meat and drink to post-modern 
literary critics. More traditionally minded scholars too 
should be taken by this Greek poetry written for Roman 
emperors—the Hoalieutica is addressed to Marcus 
Aurelius, the Cynegetica to Caracalla. It is a precious 
testimony of Greek literary culture at work in the upper 


echelons of Roman patronage.” 


E.g., West 1963, 58-59; Gow 1968; Giangrande 1970, a 
reply to Gow’s article on textual critical issues, also with 
observations of a more general nature. On the 
Halieutica in general, see Effe 1977, 137-153; Toohey 
1996, 199-204 (who treats the poet of the Halieutica as 
identical to that of the Cynegetica); PohImann 1973, 869- 
872. Further, Wilkins 2008, 324-325; James 1969; Brioso 
Sanchez 1994, 273-277. The text quoted here is that of 
Fajen 1999a. An overview of the literature on the poem 
from the 1930s to 1999 can be found in Fajen 1999b. 


Keydell 1937 posited a common source; see also 
Richmond 1973. The question has been most recently 
treated by Benedetti 2005. On the various prose and 
poetic authors who occupied themselves with fish-lore, 
see Zumbo 2000. Copious information on parallels 
between the Halieutica and Aristotle’s biological works 
is found in the footnotes to Mair’s 1928 Loeb edition. 


For the scholia on, and paraphrases of, Oppian, see 
Bussenmaker 1849. Two manuscripts containing 
sententiae (Scorial. gr. 355 and Vat. Barberin. gr. 4) 
transmit several verses from the Halieutica; see Zumbo 
1997. See further James 1966, 27-28. 


Cf. Burner (1911, 4) for positive evaluative statements 
on Oppian in late antiquity and early modern times. 
This positive reception of Oppian in antiquity is 
reflected already in the vitae, which however confuse 
Oppian with the poet of the Cynegetica; cf. the story that 
the Roman emperor awarded him a golden coin for 
each of his verses: Vita a (Westermann) éAaBe 5é kai Erti 
EKAOTW ETTEL TOL OTLYW XPUGODV VOULOYG; Vita b aAAa 
kal tooadta vouiopata [sc. €AaBe], doous evupE8n 
EXOVTA OTLXOUG TA ToLnyata. 


See, in addition to the studies mentioned above, 
Rebuffat 2001; Bartley 2003; Kneebone 2008 and 2017; 
Lytle 2011, who argues for a ritual background in the 
description of the sargue (capydc) in the Halieutica. 
Emily Kneebone’s forthcoming monograph on the 
Halieutica is eagerly awaited. 


See Schulzberger 1926; Rank 1951; Peradotto 1990; 
Paschalis 1997; Kanavou 2010 and 2015; O’Hara 2015; 
Vergados 2014 and 2020. 


See Vergados 2020. 


On zoological studies before Oppian, see Mair 1928, 
XXII-XXXII; James 1966, 24-25; Rebuffat 2001, 21-28; 
Silva Sanchez 2016, 261 fn. 89, 265-266. 


On etymology in the Halieutica see the brief remarks in 
Rebuffat 2001, 108-109. 


See Stromberg 1943, 47. Cf. Opp., Hal. 4.243 
(KEVTPOMOPWV). 


The translation of Oppian’s text is taken from Mair 
1928, occasionally modified. 


The translation is that of Olson 2008. 


This fish was named so because it apparently swims on 
its back (v@tov); cf. Thompson 1947, 177. 


The translation is by Schofield 1958. 


That Oppian must have been aware that the same 
zoonym can designate different creatures, both marine 
and terrestrial, is suggested by the fact that several of 
the fishes that appear in the Halieutica bear names that 
designate land animals or birds (e.g., Batpaxoc, 
oviokoc, Spakwv, AAwTtné, KOpAaKivos, AEWV, AETOG, 


KOGOUPOS); the two categories are explicitly compared 
with each other at 5.21-35. On such ‘plural zoonyms’, 
see Zucker 2006; cf. Stromberg 1943, 98-125. 


See Thompson 1947, 122-125 for the identification of 
the different kinds. For Stromberg (1943, 70-71) the 
name points to a group of fishes that acquired their 
names because of a certain sound they produce. 


[Ovid] Hal. 110 auri Chrysophrys imitata decus is more 
precise in this respect. 


See Mair 1928, liii-Ixi. 


Ortou 8’dv avOiac opaGfi, oUK Eott Onpiov: wW kai 
ONHELW XYPWHEVOL KATAKOAULBDOLV oi oTtoyyetc Kai 
KaAoUOoL Lepouc ix8Uc toUtOUG (“wherever an anthias 
is seen there are no wild fish; the sponge-divers use this 
as asign and dive, and they call these sacred fish"). 


See below, p. 197-199, and cf. Rebuffat (2001, 34) who 
points out that this is the only detailed description of a 
fish’s appearance in the Halieutica. This description is 
subordinated to the adynaton recounted in the section 
on the €xevnic. 


Likewise, Arist. fr. 191 (< Athen. 282d) considers the 
KAAALX8uc to have sharp teeth (kapyapoSous), while 
Oppian (Hal. 1.253 and 3.328) describes its mouth as 
GoTAov. 


On Oppian’s similes see James 1966, 32-36; Rebuffat 
2001, 187-246; Bartley 2003, 207-301. 


On eros in the Halieutica, see Kneebone 2008; Konstan 
2013 discusses the question whether animals can 
experience eros. 


Rebuffat (2001, 194-197) includes a detailed discussion 


of this simile, which is the first in the Halieutica. 


Other poets, too, apostrophise the ttouttiAos (A.R., fr. 8 
Mihaelis, Alex. Aetol., fr. 2 Powell, [Ov.] Ha/. 100-101), 
often with some kind of etymological play, but such a 
close connection as the one detected here between 
Erinna and Oppian is not found elsewhere. On the 
Nachleben of Erinna’s verses on the ttouttiAoc (aptly 
deriving from a propemptikon), see Zelchencko 2001. On 
the TtouttiAoc as Lepdc ixO8Uc, see Timachidas F 3a with 
Matijasi¢’s commentary. 


See Rebuffat 2001, 113-123, on prosopopoea and 
apostrophe to the humanised fish. 


See LSJ, S.v. 


With his extensive description of the vapkn Oppian 
amplifies the information found in scientific sources 
(e.g., Arist., fr. 222 < Athen. 314c: €ott 6’ vapkn, Ws 
(NOL APLOTOTEANG, TWV CEAAXWSHV kai THV 
OKUUVOTOKOUVTWV: OnpEvEL 8’Eic TOO~MNy EaUTic Ta 
ix8USLa TIpocamtovEvN Kal vapKav kai aktvntiCetv 
TtotoGoa, “according to Aristotle, the electric ray is one 
of the cartilaginous and viviparous fish. It catches small 
fish to feed itself by touching them, causing them to 
grow numb and be frozen in place”). Oppian’s 
technique of amplification is discussed in Rebuffat 2001, 
67-86. 


Todtov AplototeAns pnolv ExElv TOO PUYXoUG TO HEV 
UTLOKATW HLKPOV, TO S€ KABUTTEPBEV OOTWSEG HEYA, toov 
TM OAW AUTOO HEyEDEL: TOOTO SE KaAEtoBat Eiwoc: 
OSovtac §’0UK ExEtv tov ixOUv (“Aristotle reports that 
the lower portion of its jaw is small; that the upper 
portion is large and bonelike, and equal in length to the 
rest of the creature as a whole—this part is referred to 
as the sword—and that the fish lacks teeth”). 


On mirabilia in Oppian see Silva Sanchez 2016, 258-259 
and Rebuffat 2001, 135-144. 


On the identification of this fish, see Mair 1928, 300-301. 
The name KaAALWwvuLOs is not mentioned in Oppian. 


It next appears in commentators and lexicographers. 
See Bartley 2003, 219-221. 


Thphr., fr. 171 (epi tHv €v TH Enpw® Stayevovtwv) 
transmits the etymology of the name e&wkottos but 
focuses on the respiratory system of the fish instead of 
the sea-birds which threaten the €€wKottoc and the way 
in which it rolls back into the sea. 


“Tam also familiar with what Clearchus the Peripatetic 
says in his work entitled On Aquatic Creatures on the 
subject of the so-called exokoitos fish. He says—I believe 
that I can quote the passage, which runs as follows: The 
exokoitos fish, which some authorities refer to as an 
adonis, got its name from the fact that it often rests 
outside of (exo) the water. It is reddish and has a single 
white stripe that runs the length of its body on both 
sides from its gulls to its tail. It is globular, but not wide 
across, and is the same size as the small gray mullets 
caught along the shore, which are six inches (‘eight 
fingers’) long at most. In general it most closely 
resembles the so-called tragos fish, except for the dark 
part beneath its mouth, which is referred to as a 
‘goat’s-beard’. The exokoitos is a rock-fish and lives in 
rocky areas; whenever the sea is calm, it rides a wave 
out of it and lies on the pebbles for a long time, resting 
on the beach, and turns itself to face the sun. After it 
has rested enough, it rolls back toward the water until 
the waves pick it up again and carry it back out to the 
sea as they leave the shore. As it lies awake on the 
beach, it keeps an eye out for the so-called fair-weather 


birds, which include the kerulos, the Egyptian plover, 
and the type of heron that resembles a krex. Because 
when the weather is good, these birds feed along the 
coast and often attack the exokoitos; when it spies them, 
it tries to get away by flopping and thrashing about, 
until it finally jumps into the water.” 


See Thomspon 1947, 68-70, for this fish whose Latin 
name is remora ‘delay’; cf. Plut. 641b: Bpadutnta kai 
dtatptBnv; and Rebuffat 2001, 139-140. Humar 2015 
analyses the ancient sources on this fish and concludes 
that in antiquity the sea lamprey was confused with the 
Echeneis remora. 


"Eott 6 iyOUSLOv TL THV TeTpAiwv, 6 KAAODO! TLVEG 
éxevnisa, kal ypWvtal tive aUt@ 1pdc Sikac Kai 
piAtpa (“there is a small rock-fish which some call 
echeneis and some use it in trials and magical charms”). 


See Watson 2010. 


Cf. the Italian fish-name nonnati = unguannotti, pesci 
natti quest‘anno (Paganini 1846, s.v. gianchetti). 


An etymology from ag (arto) and Uetv may be operative 
here as well; Thompson 1947, 21-23; on p. 22 he 
suggests that the term aun is the Greek interpretation 
of an Egyptian word for fish (cf. Crum, s.v. hfour (2qyoyp) 
= the small fish). 


As Silva Sanchez (2016, 260) points out, the poet is more 
interested in the ‘customs’, ‘society’ and ‘character’ of 
the fish than in purely scientific/biological issues. In this 
respect, cf. also Rebuffat 2001, 33: “In ogni caso 
dobbiamo sempre tenere presente che Oppiano era un 
artista, non un naturalista: cid che a lui interessava era 
non la novita o la scientificita del contenuto, ma la 
qualita della veste artistica.” 


Thompson 1947, 264-268. Stromberg (1943, 72) derives 
it from tpidetv (cf. Arist., HA 535b24-25 : tov oeAayWv 
évia Soxei tpietv), although he does not cite any 
ancient reference that links the fish-name with this 
verb. See also below, fn. 57. 


Athen. 281d-e cites other sources for this fish. The 
avOlac at 1.256-258 is a case of Ergdnzungsspiel as well, 
albeit of a different kind: his byname avAwrtoc or 
e0wttoc derives from the “whirling dark brow placed 
like a circular crown above (their eyes)”, but the word 
on which this etymology is based (WwW) is not mentioned 
by the poet and must be supplied by the reader. An 
even more complicate case is the name of the myrrh- 
tree, implied but never mentioned or even hinted at 
through etymological wordplay in the digression of 
3.402-408. 


See Athen. 319c who quotes from Numenius’ 
AALEUTLKOV (577.1-3 SH GAAOTE Sav TEpKaG, OTE SE 
otpowdsac tlapa méetpnv | puKidac aApnotiy te kal Ev 
Xpotfjotv Epuspov | oKopttiov) and 305b where he 
quotes from the first book of Diocles’ ‘Yytewwa (oi 5é 
TETPALOL, PNOLV, KAAOUHEVOL HOAAKOOUPKOL, KODOUPOL, 
KLXAQL, TIEPKAL, KWBLOL, PUKLSEG, GAMNOTLKOS). 


See Bartley 2003, 152-155. 


1.371: oU WaAakfjolv ETlwvULOG adpavinoty. There is a 
textual issue here, with some manuscripts transmitting 
8’r) instead of t’oU (or 6’0U). Fajen and Mair print tou, 
rightly so in view of the context in which this fish is 
mentioned, a catalogue of kntea. Cf. Ael., NA 9.49 who 
equates her with the tpfjotic: Suoavtaywviotov 5é dpa 
TO O@nplov toto Kai Guaxov. 


See Thompson 1947, 172-175, for other ancient authors 
treating this subject. 


For such fictionalised accounts of inventions, see Roby 
2016, 129-131. 


The translation is by Mair 1921. On this passage see 
Erren 1967, 145-151, Levitan 1979, esp. 65 (“significance 
is born of pattern, and pattern of connection”), 
Pendergraft 1990; Kidd 1997, 318- 319; Martin 1998, II, 
302-307; Gee 2000, 84-87; Fakas 2001, 178-180, Hunter 
2008, 162-163; Volk 2012, 220-221. 


See Kneebone 2017 for a discussion of the limits of the 
poet’s knowledge in the context of imperial didactic 


poetry. 


See Ginzburg 1992. I owe this reference to Federico 
Santangelo, to whom I express my thanks. 


This is not to say that etymologies do not occur beyond 
Book 2, as we saw above. There is, however, a marked 
distribution in the first two books. 


See above, fn. 5, on Oppian’s success with the emperor, 
and Kajava 1998-1999 on piscinae and vivaria. 


On uf{ttc in Oppian, see Detienne/Vernant 1978 (ch. 2), 
esp. 28-35, 43-44. In investing the fish with human 
attributes Oppian at times departs from what we find in 
other sources. For instance, while the AdBpaé is the 
wisest fish (so Aristoph. fr. 612, quoted by Athen. 310f- 
311a), Oppian argues that the fish’s AaBpoovvn has the 
better of it: only too late does the AdBpaé realise the 
errors of his ways when he dies after devouring a 
shrimp (kapic), which kills him by means of the sting on 
its back with which it wounds him at the palate (cf. 
2.140 OWE SE ylyvWOKEL). 


The attribution of human qualities or activities to the 
fish is certainly not Oppian’s innovation; see Stromberg 


1943, 91-97 for relevant examples. 


Cf. Arist., HA 535b14ff. who attributes Woqoc rather 
than mwvn to fishes. Strémberg (1943, 65-66) lists 
ancient sources on such fish. Opp., Hal 1.134-135 claims 
that only the oxapoc among the voiceless fish produces 
a AagAayn (dc &F HoGvoc Ev ix8Uol dow avavdote | 
pOéyyetat ikyadenv AaAayny). But already Aristotle lists 
more types of fish in the aforementioned passage. 


This issue is tied on the one hand with a question that 
exercised Stoics and Academics, viz. whether animals 
are endowed with reason (cf. Plutarch’s De sollertia 
animalium), and on the other hand with the use of the 
world of animals to draw moral instruction for the 
benefit of men (cf., e.g., the address to the yovai 
HEpottwv at Hal. 2.217-224 where the poem's audience 
is warned against the dangers inherent in Aatwapyia: 
the end of the gluttonous nuEpokoitng is a negative 
example that must be avoided; cf. on this Kneebone 
2008, 44-47). It would lead too far afield if these two 
topics were treated in this article in the detail they 
deserve. See, e.g., Richmond 1973 for a reconstruction 
of the various philosophical sources that may have 
contributed to the Halieutica; Iglesias Zoido 2005 for the 
poem’s ideological and philosophical context. Earlier 
versions of this paper were presented and discussed at 
Marburg, Heidelberg, Liverpool, and Newcastle. I am 
grateful to these attentive audiences for their 
suggestions, and especially to Jonas Grethlein for 
commenting on a draft of this chapter. 


Etymology as a Poetic Resource among the 
Poets of Alexandria 


Christophe Cusset 


Hellenistic poetry is particularly enamored with obscure 
facts of all kinds, whether because these are rare and often 
local, or because these are ancient and have become opaque. It 
is this very obscurity that justifies the poets’ interest in what 
almost necessarily requires an explanation and the Hellenistic 
poets do not hesitate to introduce into their poetic discourses 
explicative parentheses that can take on the allure of more or 
less developed digressions. This poetry thus has a strong 
propensity for developing etiological discourse that compels a 
rational account of the world as it exists in the present,’ and 
especially of its curiosities. The aitia that constitute, as a 
narrative on origins, the fundamental elements of this discourse 
can be concerned with natural phenomena (e.g. the origin of 
the spring Hippocrene in which Callimachus takes an interest in 
Aitia fr. 2 or the many accounts of catasterism that give an 
account of the stars in the sky),2 on cults and their specifics, on 
the cultural institutions (foundations of cities were especially in 
vogue in the Hellenistic era: Apollonius of Rhodes composed a 
narrative on the foundation of Alexandria; see the account of 
the foundation of Cyrene in the Hymn to Apollo). And 
etymological inquiry has an important place also in etiological 
research, in particular on proper names inasmuch as these are 
often understood through a fundamental contradiction.3 
Inasmuch as it designates a unique reality (whether this 
concerns a person, a place or any other reality that can be 
individualized), the proper name does not make sense in and of 
itself; its meaning is the result of the designation of this reality 
qua distinct individual. At the same time, however, it appears 
that proper names, even if they may experience changes, are 
not foreign to the common language and seem thus to be the 
bearers in any case of the sense that, if it is hidden or does not 
appear immediately, is nonetheless present and susceptible to 
being the object of re-semanticization. It is here that the 
etymology of a proper name intervenes to discover in itself the 
micro-narrative it contains and it is the work of the poet then to 
develop this nominal micro-narrative or to use it to poetic ends. 


The importance of the phenomenon invites one to ask whether 
for the Hellenistic poets etymological curiosity is not just an 
erudite incidence inserted into the narrative but rather, 
sometimes, it is the poetic narrative that is constructed around 
this semantic combination. 

This is what I intend to study here through several examples 
taken from Callimachus and Apollonius of Rhodes, between 
which one can sometimes establish a relationship. These 
examples, without being exhaustive of Alexandrian practice (one 
would want for example to analyze Lycophron’s Alexandra? in 
detail and all the epigrams that assume a form of cryptogram),° 
should give a good glimpse into the complexity of etymological 
practice in Alexandrian poetry as well as into their poetic and 
metapoetic significance. 


1 The explicit game of etymology: the taste for 
eponymy 


If the Alexandrians have a marked taste for poetry's verbal 
dimension, this shows forth remarkably in their etymological 
practices, which allow them to develop their taste for the ‘name’ 
and to use the ‘name’ as a true poetic mine from which they can 
draw hidden resources. For the etymological practice in poetry 
does not consist of a diachronic inquiry that would seek to 
juxtapose two terms, the one contemporary the other more 
ancient or external to the language system, but in a synchronic 
reconciliation of two lexical features which are not the 
immediate object of this reconciliation. The poet’s whole art is 
then to create a context, most often a narrative one, in which 
this lexical reconciliation may be used and produce meaning. 


1.1 The case of the river called Callichorus 


We encounter a certain number of cases where the etymological 
explanation forms a brief digression in the narrative, in that it 
introduces a brief secondary narrative and one disconnected 
from the principal one. This type of etymological digression 


appears to be caused by names that are seemingly transparent 
in their composition or derivation; these names, as explicit 
micro-narratives, are something of an appeal to the parasitical 
nature of etymological explanation. A good example is at lines 
904-910 of Book 2 of the Argonautica of Apollonius of Rhodes: 


wka S5€ KaAALYOpoLo Tlapd TIpoxods Tlotayoto 
rAuBov, EvO’ Evértouat Atoc Nuon tov via, 
Tvé0v hvika poAd AtTWY KatEevdooato OnBac, 
OpyLaoal, otfjoai te yopouc avtpoto mapoLbev, 
@ év GuElSrtous ayiac nUAiZeTO VUKTAaG, 

€& oU KAAALXOpOVv TIOTALOV TIEPLVALETAOVTEG 
ndé Kai AUVALov Gvtpov émwvupinv KaAgouow. 


Soon they passed the mouth of the Callichorus river, 
where, they say, Zeus’ Nysean son, after leaving the tribes 
of the Indians and settling at Thebes, celebrated the rites 
and instituted choruses in front of the cave in which he 
had spent grim nights of rituals, and since then, the local 
inhabitants have called the river by the name of 
Callichorus and the cave Aulion. (transl. W. Race) 


The principal narrative concerns the Argonauts’ voyage toward 
Colchis: the succession of toponyms in the text corresponds to 
the displacement of individual figures in the fictional space. As 
such a succession risks being as monotonous as the 
accomplished maritime voyage, the poet gives a certain 
consistency to places that risk remaining simple names like 
points on a map. He does this by introducing a concurrent 
narrative that takes off from the name itself, which is the only 
salient element onto which the narrator can clutch. Here we can 
observe how the slippage from the principal narrative to the 
etymological digression operates in the combination of 
enjambment (imitating at the same time the displacement of 


the Argonauts and the slippage of the narrative) and the 
introduction of a subordinate relative that opens onto a 
secondary narrative.© The name KaAALxopoto draws our 
immediate attention due to its position in the first hemistich and 
the play of homoioteleuton with totapoio; it is this name (and 
the place it designates) that is the object of the following 
development. This secondary narrative is given straight off as a 
narrative assumed by a secondary anonymous narrator 
(Evéttouol) and it immediately takes the reader into another 
mythological sphere—the movement of Dionysus. Naming 
Dionysus indicates that the digression is of an etymological type 
since the god is designated here by the definite description Atoc 
Nuontov via,’ which constituted an implicit etymology of the 
name “Dionysus”, one that is not given here, as that would only 
be another etymology concerning the toponym. But this definite 
description of the god poses the very principal of identification 
of compound factors within an etymological inquiry. The 
principal is the one at work in the explanation of the name 
KaAAiyopos, without the decomposition being carried out in so 
precise a manner because only the second element of the 
compound finds justification in the phrase othoai te xopous. 
Rather than giving the complete etymology—this is no doubt of 
little use as the first element of the composite is topical and 
simply ornamental—the narrative connects with another 
element in the action Dionysus accomplishes, in coming to 
recognize a precise feature of the place of this dance, Gvtpoto 
TIapoLBev, which issues in a new etymological development, one 
unexpected this time, introduced according to the same 
technique of subordination (w €v): the grotto is called AUAiov 
because Dionysus stayed there (nUAi@eto). This second 
development reinforces the passage’s digressive nature, as it 
does not seem that the Argonauts could have initially perceived 
the aforesaid grotto. The poet seems to want to play on the 
productivity of the etymology in the narrative, since the name 
‘Dionysus’ and that of the grotto and the learned incomplete 
nature of the two etymological propositions is resolved in the 
superfluous character of the third etymology which is nothing 


but a development of the etymology motivated by the principal 
narrative, underlined in the final parallelism between 
KaAAixopov Tlotayov and AvAtiov avtpov. The use of the present 
kaAeouo.v, which attaches the etymological experience to the 
fictional present of the narration, in opposition to the time of the 
principal narrative and that of the secondary myth, comes to 
close the digressive parenthesis and to seal its etymological 
nature. 

What is remarkable in this digression is the productivity of 
etymological practice that tends to flood the text either by the 
incomplete nature of the phenomena mentioned, or by the 
complementarity of phenomena among themselves, or again by 
their sequence. This variety of treatment shows the wealth of 
etymological approach, and at the same time its fragility. 


1.2 The Mossynoecians 


This is also what suggests another example, that of the 
etymology in the name Mossynoecian, in the same epic of 
Apollonius of Rhodes, for which two concurrent interpretations 
are given. The first proposed origin occurs relatively early in 
Book 2, in the prophecies that Phineas delivers to the Argonauts 
(lines 379-381): 


toi 5’ Emi Mogovvoikol OUOUPLOL UANEGOAV 
e€eing rimelpov UMWPELAG TE VEHOVTAL, 
SOupAtEols TMUPYOLOLy EV OLKLA TEKTNVAVTEG 
KdALva kal TIUpyous EUTINyEasc, ONG KAAEOUOCLV 
Hooouvas, kai 6’ autoi EmWVULOL EvOEv EaoLv. 


Next in order and sharing a border with them, the 
Mossynoecians inhabit the wooded plain and lower 
mountain slopes, having built their wooden homes within 
towers made of timber, along with sturdy towers they call 
‘mossynes,’ and from these the people themselves take 


their name. (transl. Race) 


In the narrative of the Argonauts’ voyage that follows, the 
principal narrator, in his turn, takes up this etymology of the 
name of the Mossynoecians bringing to it several modifications 
(2.1005-1017): 


iepov aut’ emi totow dpoc kai yatav GuEetBov, 
f) Evt Mocawvotkol av’ oUpEd VALETAOUOL 
HOoouvac, kai 6’ avtoi EmtwvuUpOL EvOEv EaoLv. 


Then, after these people, they passed a sacred mountain 
and the land where the Mossynoecians dwell in the 
mountains in “mossynes”, and they take their own name 
from these. 


The exact recall in line 1017 of line 381b, which is a very rare 
practice in Apollonius’ epic, tempts one to think that the 
principal narrator is content with reproducing the etymology 
that Phineas gives. But this is not what happens: while for 
Phineas the “mossynes” are the name of the TUpyouc 
euttnyéac,’ for the narrator it is a question of the place where 
the country’s inhabitants live. The difference is perhaps not a 
large one, but it is worth at least noting that the principal 
narrator is less precise than the secondary one. This 
“negligence” is possibly voluntary in that it could have to do 
with the strange name in question, which is of Iranian origin: 
with a sort of feigned playfulness, the principal narrator would 
not more plainly take on the etymology that he borrows from 
another. This dwindling of information would imitate the 
principal of attrition on which linguistic evolution rests; in 
distancing himself from his source of information, the narrator 
in part loses the referent meant by pOoouv; by doing this, he 
sets in motion a process exactly contrary to the one he displays 
in giving the etymology of this ethnic group. The etymology thus 


arises here not because of the transparent nature of the name, 
but on the contrary because of its opaque nature for the Greek- 
speaker. 

All etymology appears as possibly being subject to variation 
of some kind through evolution, or through divergence in 
interpretation. Etymology does not thus seem to show assured 
knowledge, but rather constitutes an etiological reservoir and 
narrative potential, susceptible of feeding all forms of discourse, 
digressive or not. 


1.3 Asteria and Delos 


Let’s turn quickly to another example, this one from 
Callimachus, which marks that the island of Delos was earlier 
called Asteria (Hymns 4.36-38): 


oUvoua &' hv TOL 
AOTEPiN TO TIAAALOv, ETtet BABUV AAGO TaMpoV 
oupavobev ~evyoucd ALOc yayov dotépt ton. 


And you name of old was Asteria, since you leapt into the 
deep trough of ocean from heaven, fleeing a marriage 
with Zeus. (transl. Stephens) 


Callimachus begins by imposing an etymological orientation in 
the first phrase with o0voya and to TtaAatov. The island’s 
former name is given at the opening of line 35; the name should 
come as a surprise, rather than the better-known alternative 
toponym “Ortygia”;? the etymological explanation that the 
causal (€ttei) develops, concludes at the clausula of the following 
verse after the bucolic diaeresis with the explanatory gloss 
daotépt ton, where the hiatus promotes the etymological play on 
Asteria. Etymological research is the occasion of a mise-en-scéne 
of the original figure of Asteria who, in fleeing from Zeus, seeks 
to remain pure (this is not a characteristic of the island in the 
Homeric hymn). Callimachus adopts a motif that he finds in 


Pindar, but from a very different perspective. What is important 
to Pindar is nature “resembling a star” and the island from an 
Olympian perspective; the island is a divine construction. 
Callimachus’ conception is entirely different. For him, the name 
Asteria does not derive from dotpov, but from dothp, which 
better accounts for the name’s form and Callimachus 
accentuates the resemblance in the placement of the two 
elements compared in lines 36-37. In particular, the change of 
suffix between Gotpov and dotnp has a semantic value. Both 
denote a fixed star; but the first can only have this sense, while 
the second can also be used of a trailing star. For Pindar Delos’ 
fixity is essential. Callimachus, however, wants to underline the 
island’s mobility. This, for him, is the island’s characteristic trait. 
Finally, in Pindar Asteria and Delos are two contemporary names 
the one immortal, the other mortal, while for Callimachus the 
two names reflect an evolution of the form of existence from 
one to the other. The etymology, which is explicitly proclaimed 
at the opening of the phrase, organizes the line through 
symmetry, while the reversed movement of the explication 
doubles the vertical movement of the nymph Asteria’s leap from 
the sky into the sea.1° There is thus an apparent desire to 
associate here the linguistic phenomenon to the mythological 
episode, independent of any chronological logic: the name 
Asteria is explained with a mythological episode that occurs 
later than the nymph’s naming, but corresponds to the nymph's 
metamorphosis into an island. All of this occurs as though the 
mythological episode were to confirm the micro-narrative of 
which the name was the sign from the beginning, as though the 
attribution of aname were the equivalent of the attribution of a 
destiny, as though the eponym were not a simple linguistic 
phenomenon, but brought with it at the same time a complete 
network of meaning and consequence. "1 

What seems to interest the poet with these explicit 
etymologies is the phenomenon of eponym and the possibility 
at the same time of identifying the figure who gives a name— 
even if this is a collective agent—as well as justifying the 
attribution of the name. In inverting the eponym process 


through the archaeological and etiological analysis in which the 
poet indulges, because it is a question of passing from the effect 
of this linguistic product stated at the beginning, rather than 
transforming a given fact (which may be historical, or 
ethnographic, or of some other nature) into a linguistic witness 
of this event, the poet desacralizes onomastic phenomena in 
that they become assignable to a precise cause; in doing this, 
the poet re-affirms a form of authority over his poetic discourse 
because to possess an etymology is a legitimation for 
developing an explanatory discourse, without leaving the poetic 
and language sphere in which the poet operates. This creative 
potential of the name that the poet masters through giving its 
etymology is also the work of implicit etymologies, where the 
poet is content to suggest an etymological explanation. 


2 The implicit play of etymological allusion: from 
name to narrative 


2.1 The Couretes in obscurity 


If there are many instances where the poet explains the 
etymological process, this process is more often left in the 
shadows than revealed, which does not however stop it from 
being operable.!2 Thus Callimachus in the Hymn to Zeus evokes 
the Couretes who surround the first years of Zeus on Mt. Ida 
(Hymns 1.52-54): 


oUAa S€ Koupntés o€ Tlepi TIPUALV WPXNOavTtO 
TEUXEA TleTIANyovtEs, iva Kpdvoc ovaoty Axhv 
domttdoc¢ eioalot Kai Un o€0 Koupifovtos. 


And the Couretes danced the war dance around you with 
vigor, beating on their shields so Cronus would hear the 
clash of the shield and not your infant crying. (transl. 
Stephens) 


The evocation of the divine nursling lays stress on his noise- 
making and on the dance that the Couretes accomplish to hide 
the baby’s wailings. However, other than the effects of 
assonance in dentals and gutturals or the use of rare terms like 
TIPUALG, 13 the passage suggests, without explication, an 
etymology of Kovpntes by relationship with the participle 
Koupicovtoc. There would then be a translation of Zeus’ 
infantile nature to the designation of those who surround him; 
there is on the one hand the close proximity between Zeus and 
the Kouretes, expressed both semantically (oUAa) and 
stylistically through the placements of words in line 52, and on 
the other hand the phenomenon of sonorous substitution (the 
sound of arms rather than the cries of an infant) that justifies 
the onomastic slippage from protected to protectors. 
Callimachus thus sets in motion a double phenomenon of 
metonymy through synecdoche and through equivalence to 
justify the name Kouretes, without revealing his etymological 
approach as such. It may well be the etymology that justifies the 
evocation here of the Kouretes’ dance. 14 


2.2 The synonym interface 


The implicit character of an etymology can be strengthened 
when the relationship between the name and the etymon is 
masked by the substitution of a synonym, and the text does not 
offer more direct support for the etymology, but uses a cipher to 
strengthen the divergence while suggesting an echo and to 
complicate the etymological play in a sort of linguistic spiral. 
This ambiguous process, which may at the same time effect a 
bringing together and a setting apart, can be illustrated with the 
evocation of the river Parthenius in Book 2 of the Argonautica of 
Apollonius of Rhodes (lines 936-939): 


Kat &n apGevioto Hodc GALUUPNEVTOG, 


TIDNUTATOU TIOTALOU, TIAapPELETPEOV, W EvL KOUPN 


Antwic, dypn8ev 6t’ oupavov eioavaBaivn, 
Ov S€yac ivEeptoiow AvapvuxXEl UddtEoow. 


And so they passed the streams of Parthenius that flows 
into the sea, a most gentle river, in which Leto’s daughter, 
when from the hunt she goes up to heaven, cools her body 
with its pleasing waters. (transl. Race) 


The reference to the river Parthenius occurs during the narrative 
of the Argonauts’ journey to Colchis; the river is only a 
geographical reference in the itinerary they follow, as the boat 
does not stop there: the river, which is not the setting of an 
episode in the principal narrative, can become the place of a 
secondary narrative that the subordinate relative pronoun 
introduces with w évt at the bucolic dieresis of line 937. The 
essentially masculine context of the principal narrative contrasts 
with the feminine atmosphere of the secondary narrative, as 
though there was no other point of contact between them than 
the pivot that the relative pronoun constitutes. However, the 
alliteration in ‘p’ of line 937 signals a particular attention on the 
part of the poet, who seems to indicate a development from the 
term Nap@evioc; the actual development is not however in the 
alliterative play, but in the relative narrative that follows: the 
narrative concerning the bath of the virgin Artemis offers itself 
as a hidden etymology for the name of the river. The name 
Nap8eEvioc evokes the supreme parthenos, who is Artemis, 
designated by the definite description KoUpn/Antwis which 
offers the term KoUpn as a substitute for tap8Evoc, and as there 
must be a link established between the river and the goddess, 
the option of a refreshing bath for the huntress is retained and 
given plausibility by the languid course of the river. We see here 
a reversal of the very principal that etymology produces: rather 
than bringing enlightenment to a proper name, here the 
etymology serves to raise a partially hidden narrative that 
certainly brings the illumination desired, but which also opens 
onto another dimension, since then the etiological narrative is 
not posed as such and is limited to the sole function of 


explanation. 

This implicit effect can be strengthened when the onomastic 
filters are even more complex, to the point that the etymological 
play may pass completely unnoticed. There is a good example in 
the Hymn to Zeus in the evocation of Rhea’s delivery (Hymns 
1.15-20): 


év@a o’ Ettel UTNHP HEYGAWV aTtEONKatTO KOATIWY, 
avtika SiZnto pdoov USatoc, W KE TOKOLO 

AUHATA XUTAWOALTO, TEdv S’ Evi xypWTa ADECOAL. 
Addwy aaa’ obttw WEyas Eppeev 0VS' EpupavGoc, 
AEUKOTATOG TOTAUWYV, EtL 5’ GBpoyoc hev Gnaoa 
AGnvic: WeAAev 5€ HOA’ eUUdpoc KaAEEOBRAL... 


From the moment when your mother produced you from 
her great womb, immediately she searched for a stream of 
water in which she might cleanse the afterbirth, and 
therein might wash your body. But the mighty Ladon was 
not yet flowing, nor was the Erymanthus, the whitest of 
waters, and the whole of Azenis was not yet irrigated. But 
thereafter it was to be called well irrigated. (transl. 
Stephens) 


By a humorous reversal Rhea’s search in a place without 
running water is the occasion for a paradigmatic unrolling of the 
names of the rivers of Arcadia:'> poetic abundance allows for 
compensation of the aquatic absence; the lack of water itself 
nourishes verbal superabundance. The two principal rivers 
evoked the Ladon and the Erymanthus (line 18) are not well- 
known names and Callimachus changes their meaning. 16 
Callimachus searches for the paronomasia éppeev ... Eovpav8oc 
to develop the motif of the current: this alliteration invites the 
reader to establish a direct link with Rhea’s name, most likely an 
etymological allusion.17 


From this same perspective, we should categorically refuse 
the text edited by Cahen for line 20: Apkadin is evidence of a 
gloss introduced into the text transmitted in the direct tradition; 
preferable is ACnvic of the indirect tradition, given by all other 
editors, without which the etymological play in the passage is 
not apparent. There is further a play of etymological words in 
aBpoxos and ACnvic: GBpoxos “without rain” is the equivalent of 
A-Cnvic “without Zeus” 18/a-ZAv “without life” or “without 
water”.19 It is fairly clear that Callimachus wants to establish a 
strong link between the birth of Zeus and the appearance of 
water and this is the reason that drives him to situate the event 
in Arcadia, which he can designate by metonymy with the name 
AGnvic. This insistence on the motif of flowing water seems to 
me to be understandable also from a metapoetic perspective,2° 
in that a course of water is a rather common metaphor for 
Callimachus’ poetry. The whole interest of the Hymn to Zeus is in 
showing how the birth of Zeus is the occasion for the 
appearance of water in Arcadia: yet this region of herdsmen is a 
space rather claimed by poetry and Callimachus’ hymn gives 
material proof that the birth of Zeus is also an occasion for the 
production of poetic material. What matters here for Arcadia is 
that, from being deprived of water and of Zeus, as the 
compound ACnvic suggests, heightened by the enjambment 
typical of Callimachean style, the country can change its name 
and afterwards be qualified as eUUSpoc (20): we see that the 
development emerges onto a problem of qualification or of 
naming (KkaAgeo@at);21 the balance between before and after, as 
well as the association of the name ACnvic with GBpoxos, invites 
the audience to associate eUUd5poc with the region’s new name, 
that is Apkadin, and we might wonder whether Callimachus is 
not suggesting here again an implicit etymology; the country 
that was deprived of water and of Zeus was called before ACnvic 
“the land without Zeus/without water”, but once it witnessed 
the birth of Zeus and bore courses of water associated with this 
name it became that Land which possesses Zeus in sufficient 
amount (dpkéw, Aia). This second implicit etymology rests this 
time on the absence of one of the linking elements, which we 


must restore by association and semantic equivalence. The 
etymological reflection at work in the text turns out thus to be 
generative, as it here supports the reading to be constructed. 


3 Poetry of etymology and etiology of poetic 
discourse 


Etymological observation is not an erudite excrescence in poetic 
discourse, but rather allows the assurance of a link between 
past and present (which is essential for Alexandrian poets) and 
the entertaining of a spirit of complicity between the poet and 
his reader. While offering a serious and rational discourse on 
the world, the etymological aitia facilitate the accentuation of 
linguistic curiosities in catching onto poetic tradition, and in 
showing nominal reality within a new and unexpected aspect. In 
Callimachus etymological games are essential moments ina 
system of allusion and reference that contributes to 
complicating the intertextual structures of these poems and to 
constructing a meta-discourse of the poet on his own poetic 
work. With Callimachus, the etymologies are not only linguistic 
links between present and past, but above all are living rocks 
that take part in the construction of a world of words: what 
interests Callimachus in etymological discourse is perhaps 
rather a discourse of etymology itself: it is less the revealed 
Origin of aname than the revealing itself of the origin, as this 
revealing is essentially poetic. What is of interest, then, to 
Callimachus in etymological research is its precisely poetic 
dimension, creating and recreating from words. What allows 
and suggests an etymological game in the poetic text is the very 
work of reading which should result from poetic composition. 
The poet begins a game with his reader who brings the text to 
life in a movement that comports with one who knows the 
history of the words. The etymological game imposes thus from 
the interior of a text a homology with poetic writing itself, which 
knows a before and after. 


3.1 Etymology and poetic writing around Apollo 


This homology seems to be what is at work in the explanation of 
the ritual cry “ie Paian” that occurs in Callimachus’ Hymn to 
Apollo (Hymns 2.97-104): 


ir) if) TaLfov dKovopev, oOUVEKA TOUTO 

AEAPOG TOL TIPWTLOTOV EPUUVLOV EUPETO AAO, 
hos EKNBoOALNnv xpuGEWwN ETteSEikvUGO TOEWV. 
MNuOw TOL KATLOVTL OUVAVTETO SaLOvLOG Erp, 
aivoc Otc. Tov HEv OU KaTHVvapEs GAAov ert’ GAAW 
BaAAWV WKUV OloTov, ETtIndtnoE SE Aadc: 

“Ur if Tratov, fet BEAoc, EU8U o€ UATNHP 

yeivat’ dooonthpa’: to 8’ €€étt KetOev aeidn. 


We hear hie, hie, paiéon, because the people of Delphi first 
devised this refrain, when you demonstrated the launching 
of your golden weapons. When you were going down to 
Pytho a demonic beast met you, a dire serpent. You slew 
him, shooting one swift arrow after another, and the 
people cried: “hie, hie paiéon, shoot your arrow, a savior 
from the time when your mother gave birth to you.” And 
from that point you are hymned in this way. 


The etymological aition opens with the verb akouvoue_Ev, which 
not only continues the fiction of the décor in the immediate 
present of the ceremony which juxtaposes the participants (but 
here the reader is included in this “we”) with the mythical past 
evoked, but also draws attention to the sound of the cry on 
which Callimachus bases his etymology. The cry, 
institutionalized as a TEWTLOTOV EPUUVLOV (EUPETO Adds 97/TO 8’ 
e€€tt KetBev aeiSy 104), is underlined by the anaphora in in 
Trahov at the beginning of lines 97 and 103, which assures a 


permanence and even a continuity of the Delphians at Cyrene, 
and from there to the reader. The history of Pytho’s slaying is 
reported to give the origin of the ritual cry made explicit by tet 
BEAo;, initially a cry of encouragement cast at the serpent’s 
death by the Delphians, at the same time it stands out with the 
participle BGAAwv associated by assonance with GAAov ert’ GAAW, 
an etymological play on the name of Apollo as “caster of 
missiles” (BéAoc, EKnBOAinv).22 The explanation, however, 
maintains a certain ambiguity because if it invites us to compare 
if and (et through their sound proximity, the term ttatfov 
seems to be the occasion of a more complex interpretation:23 
the presence of untnp invites us to see here an allusion to the 
vocative trat, while the complement BéAoc suggests a 
juxtaposition of the verb ttatw and the rare term dooontijpa 
suggests a gloss on the epiclesis Natnwv. By thus evoking the 
origin of the ritual cry, Callimachus establishes a tight parallel 
between a one-time event and the following ritual celebration: 
the ‘we’ of the celebrants untiringly reproduces the cry the 
people of Delos let out; with this etymological narrative, 
Callimachus inserts an etymological explanation into his hymn 
that equates the passage from TipwtLotov EpuVLov to the 
present song, which is none other than the hymn of Callimachus 
itself. The poet’s song thus finds its origin in the ritual cry and it 
is the explanation of the cry that produces the poetic material. 
The reader, who is implicated in the ritual ‘we’, finds himself 
invited to reproduce the same development taking off from 
Callimachus’ song, which the poet has effected via the initial cry. 


3.2 Neda as an image of poetic activity 


Etymological research, however, is not only an effect of 
reception; all poetic activity is symbolized and signified by 
onomastic play. Thus, we see what significance the figure of 
Neda takes on in the Hymn to Zeus (Hymns 1.32-38): 


€k 6’ Exeev yEya xEOya: TOOL xpda ~atdpUvaoca, 


wva, tedv otteipwoe, NESn Sé o€ SWKE KOHiCOAaL 
KEUBHOV Eow Kpntatov, iva KpU~a TIALSEVOLO, 
TIPEoBUTATH NUL MEWV, ai ULV TOTE UALWOAVTO, 
TIPWTLOTN YEVEN HETA ye TtUya TE PUVNv Te. 
oU6’ GAinv aTléetetoe BEN xaptv, GAAG to xeGyAa 
Ketvo N€Snv ovounve. 


and a great stream of water poured forth. There she 
washed your body, O Lord, and swaddled you, and gave 
you to Neda to carry to a Cretan hideaway, to rear you in 
secret. She was the eldest of the Nymphs who attend her 
as midwives in the earliest generation after Styx and 
Philyra. Nor did the goddess reward her with an empty 
favor, but named that flow, Neda. (transl. Stephens) 


A series of superlatives valorize the nymph (mpeoButatn 35, 
TIpWtiotn 36) because she plays the role of midwife at Rhea’s 
delivery. Neda, however, undergoes an interesting textual 
transformation: at the moment when she bears off Zeus to hide 
him, she disappears physically and her absence finds 
compensation by an onomastic transfer onto the river that Rhea 
has caused to flow forth, which is the equivalent of a 
metamorphosis the nymph undergoes; it is Rhea herself who 
effects the attribution of her name (Ovounve), affirmation that 
the goddess holds a tight link to the linguistic material; the river 
itself is not situated precisely as the particle mo@t indicates, 
which accords with Neda’s secret life. All of this emphasis on a 
figure who is in fact secondary, Neda, allows the poet to 
highlight the meta-poetic function of the aition: Rhea is in effect 
at the same time the origin of a new course of water in Arcadia 
and the origin of the denomination of this course of water by 
the transfer of the name of the nymph that assisted her. The 
motif of labor and childbirth is tightly combined with that of the 
presence of water in Arcadia around a pun on the term AZnvic 
which we discussed above. This homology between the birth of 


Zeus and the appearance of the spring can at the same time be 
read from a metapoetic perspective, as running water is 
symbolic of poetic production for Callimachus. So, in praising 
Zeus, and in going back to the origin of his birth—notably in the 
mother of the goddess, Rhea, whose name is itself associated 
with running water—this is at the same time to the origin of the 
poetic word toward which Callimachus intends to lead his 
reader. And this is precisely what reveals etymological research 
and its operation. 


4 Conclusion 


It seems then that the Alexandrian poets show a recurrent 
interest in modifications of names of places that are often 
associated with etiological inquiries into cults. In a more general 
sense, these poets are interested in proper nouns (both 
toponyms and anthroponyms) and in their semantic bearing, 
which they try to delimit, through associations at once ludic and 
serious, with common nouns. In the body of onomastic 
research, they pursue a poetry of naming, without the audience 
knowing whether the mythological narrative is the occasion for 
an etymological excursus or whether it is the origin of the name 
that brings about a complete narrative to justify the anchoring 
of the name in question in a precise context. The relations that 
we can establish between the micro-narratives, i.e. the proper 
names, and the etymological interpretation seeks to re- 
semanticize, and the mythological narratives in which these 
‘etymological narratives’ are inserted are an essential principle 
of Alexandrian poetry, such that the digression which appears to 
constitute an etymology is more explanatory and programmatic 
than actually digressive.24 
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Notes 


Callimachus shows a very developed practice of 
etiological writing. In his Jambi, half of the pieces have 
an explicitly etiological purpose, and he also wrote his 
Aitia in four books in which the poet presents a 
collection of aitia on cultural issues of various kinds. On 
a larger scale, the question of etiology is very common 
by Hellenistic poets (for instance, Apollonius Rhodius or 
Lycophron). 


See for instance Pamias i Massana/Zucker 2013, xliii- 
Ixxvi. 


See Cusset 2007, 191-232. 


See for instance Cusset 2007, 199-212. 


See Berra 2007, 261-276. 


On the literary sources used here by Apollonius, see 
Matteo 2007, 586. 


This very same clausula occurs at 4.1134 in another 
etiological context. On this etymology and the 
identification of Nysa, see Matteo 2007, 586-587. 


At least in taking oikia and mUpyouc together as 
antecedents of oUc. 


Hesiod knows Asteria as a sister of Leto, but 
Callimachus makes no allusion to this. 


The celestial origin (oUpavo8ev) is not further defined 
but connotes the idea of purity and suggests the 
establishment of a vivid vertical movement from high to 
low, and paradoxically to bring the image of the island 
from a low level to the height of its preserved purity; 
the celestial origin is already the beginning of the 
explanation of its programmatic name: Asteria, in 
passing from heaven to the sea becomes ‘like a star’ 
which falls, a shooting star, and the comparison allows, 
in addition to the a posterior onomastic explanation, 
rendering back to the island its lost celestial dignity. 


The rapidly evoked history of Asteria calls forth also, by 
contrast, that of Leto, who did not escape union with 
Zeus. Leto is mentioned at line 39 where she is qualified 
as XpuUoEnN, which signals her divinity in this first 
apparition and is also a proleptic qualification that 
announces the birth of Apollo when all is transformed 
into gold (lines 260-264). Leto and Asteria are 
presented here as strangers to one another, which re- 
enforces the opposite nature of their relations with 
Zeus, while in some traditions they are presented as 
sisters. Here this is not the case, as Leto’s intervention 


is necessary to produce the essential transformation of 
Asteria into Delos. Leto’s gold, which will illuminate the 
island and transform its nature, will confer upon it a 
divine character and render necessary the onomastic 
change evoked at line 40. The prominent position at the 
line ends of the names Antw and AfAos, retaining the 
vocalic color but a metathesis of consonant 
articulations (liquid/dental) well highlights the 
association of goddess and island in the line. The 
anaphora of togpa in these same lines 39-40 
underlines the parallelism of the crossed destinies of 
Leto and Delos. From the opening of this narrative of 
the history of Delos, this reference draws attention to 
the future destiny of the island, called no longer to be a 
wandering island and to change its name. 


There can be cases where, without being explicit, the 
etymological process is clear, as in the case of the island 
of Philyra, which takes its name from the episode where 
Philyra sleeps with Cronos (2.1231-1235): Nuktl 6’ 
EMLTAOHEV PUupnida vijcov duEtBov-/ EvOa pEv 
Ovpavisns PUUpPN Kpovos, EUt’ Ev OAUUTIW/TitTHVWV 
rvaooev, 0 5€ Kpntatov ur’ dvtpov/Zeuc Ett 
Koupnteoot HEtetpeyet’ TSaioto.,/Peinv eEatapwv 
TIapEAEEato... The vertical reading and the identical 
recall (with a passage from noun to adjective) of the 
anthroponym in the toponym shows quite clearly, 
without the etymological process being explicit, that the 
narrative of the mythological episode has its only end in 
explaining the name. The narrative parenthesis, which 
comes from the spatial adverb €v@a, allows the 
assumption of two narratives, a principal narrative and 
a secondary one, for reasons which are not narrative 
but etiological. I do not think one can speak here of 
explicit etymology in the proper sense of the term, pace 
Valverde Sanchez 1989, 66. 


Npwvatc is a word in Cretan dialect (or Cypriot ? 
according to Cahen) which signifies an armed dance. 
Used as an accusative of an internal object. It is attested 
only in the Iliad and the Hesiodic Shield, where it is 
always appears in the plural in the sense of “foot- 
soldier”. Here in the singular the term designates a 
dance. 


I note here only for instance the etymology suggested 
by simple juxtaposition of the words Mivac and pipvetv 
in the Hymn to Delos (Hymni 4.67-69). 


This hydrographic digression allows Callimachus to 
show his geographic erudition, he was himself the 
author of a treatise Nepi totay@v (fr. 457 Pf.). 


‘EpUpav8oc is a Homeric hapax (Od. 6.103), used here 
by homotaxis, but the word in Homer designates a 
mountain, not a river. 


The etymology attaching the name Rhea to the verb 
petv occurs already in Plato’s Cratylus 402bc. 


See the first word of the hymn and its form: Znvoc. 


A natural phenomenon well known in antiquity 
concerns the lake of Mevedc in Arcadia, which could 
disappear and reappear, a result of its being fed by 
subterranean courses of water: this curiosity is perhaps 
the point of departure for Callimachus’ remarks on 
Arcadia-Azenia without water. 


See especially the end of Callimachus’ Hymn to Apollo 
(Hymns 2.105-112) and Asper 1997, 109-134. 


See the name Amtdaviec, Callimachus’ invention ... or 
an old name for the Arcadians. This proper name is 
itself the bearer of sense and the chief part of an 
important etiological potential which is not suggested, 


but which is at work throughout the passage. This 
proper name can first of all signal that the Peloponnese 
is the ‘land of Apis’, not of an ancient king of Sparta or 
of Argos. But it is in particular the bearer of a wordplay 
on the noun ritéa€é; the Arcadians are men “without 
water sources”, as Arcadia is land without water. 


Note that €xnBodAinv is a Homeric hapax (II. 5.54). 


The interpretation that Apollonius of Rhodes proposes 
is limited to the juxtaposition between in and the verb 
tnutin Arg. 2.705-714: we Tote Tletpain UTtd SEtpasde 
Napvnoooto/AeApuvny togotot TeAWPLov E€evapléev, / 
KOUpPOG EWV ETL YUUVOG, ETL TIAOKAHOLOL yeynOwe: 
(iAnkotc: aisi tot, dvag, Gtuntot €8etpat,/aiév ASNHAntot, 
TWs yap GEL, oid8t 6’ avUtn/Antw Kotoyeveta piAatc 
evi xepolv a~adooet)./TOAAG SE KweUKLat VU" ~aAl, 
NAEtototo OvyatpEc,/BapoUveokov EttecoLy, “in ie” 
kekAnyutat-/évOev 67 TOSE KAAOV EPUUVLOV ETIAETO 
®oiBw: how once upon a time beneath Parnassus’ 
rocky ridge the god killed monstrous Delphynes with 
his arrows, when he was still a naked boy, still 
delighting in his long locks—be gracious, lord, may your 
hair always remain unshorn, always unharmed, for such 
is right, and only Leto herself, Coeus’ daughter, strokes 
it with her dear hands—and often did the Corcyian 
nymphs, the daughters of Pleistus, encourage him with 
their words, as they shouted Iéie. From there arose this 
beautiful refrain for Phoebus” (transl. Race). 


I warmly thank Benjamin Acosta-Hughes for his 
translation of this paper into English. 


The Use of Etymology in Apollodorus’ NEPI 
OEQN and in its Reader Porphyry: Scientific 
or Ideological? 


Andrea Filoni 


Ancient etymology is a free, intuitive, unpredictable 
operation;! yet, in some authors, it can be conducted according 
to some ‘rules’. The existence of such ‘rules’ entails that 
etymology, its core still remaining intuitive, will move along 
certain paths, preferring some starting points to others and 
eluding certain ‘forbidden’ conclusions. I define this kind of 
etymology as ‘scientific’, and I shall try to show that it is typical 
of Apollodorus’ treatise On the Gods (Nepi Sev, henceforth N6). 

This 24-book work aimed to reconstruct the very essence of 
the Greek gods. The correct etymology of their names and 
epithets is a fundamental tool; iconography, rites and cults (the 
Attic ones play an important role) are also employed. Its sources 
are the antiquarian literature, well known to the learned 
Apollodorus, and poetry—mostly Homer, who is a primary 
source. The Poet is read and interpreted according to 
Aristarchus’ method: Apollodorus was the latter’s disciple 
throughout the course of his life.2 Philosophical reference points 
include the Stoics, from Cleanthes to the contemporary 
Antipater of Tarsus, who furnished Apollodorus with several 
etymologies, and who, though their interpretations are not 
always followed, certainly provided significant inspiration.3 This 
does not make IO a philosophical work: it is the treatise of a 
grammarian, a precise interpreter of literature, in particular of 
Homer, an experienced scholar, now interested in—and 
committed to—a theological topic.4 

By examining Porphyry of Tyre (3rd-4th centuries CE),° a 
passionate reader and witness of M0, we shall observe how this 
‘scientific’ use of etymology was dying down. It is not easy to 
distinguish Apollodorus’ interpretations within Porphyry’s 
account: sometimes we can look to alternative witnesses— 
which are not without problems themselves—and sometimes 
we are alone before Porphyry’s account. As we will see, the 
works of the latter also came to us in excerpted or epitomized 
form. Firstly, I'll describe the Porphyrian work we are dealing 


with (the treatise On the Divine Names?), which we can read in 
shortened form in the so-called ‘solar theology’, the speech by 
Vettius Praetextatus (Macr. Sat. 1.17-23), according to which all 
the gods of paganism were to be identified with the sun (8 1.1). 
In this work Porphyry drew massively from M0, mostly in the 
chapters devoted to Apollo (fr. 95 of Jacoby’s edition). The 
section on Apollo’ epithet tatpWos, in short space, shows the 
complex stratigraphy of his ‘solar theology’ (8 1.3). After this 
general, necessary overview I shall try to reconstruct 
Apollodorus’ interpretation of some of Apollo’s epithets, mostly 
of a pastoral nature, such as voulos (8 2.1), AUKLoc, AUKNYEVNSG 
and Aukoktovos (8 2.2); the case of Apollo outv8EUc exemplifies 
a situation where Porphyry is the only witness (8 2.3). Finally, 
some reflections will be made about Apollodorus’ and 
Porphyry’s treatment of these epithets (8 3). 


1 The philological scenario 


1.1 The ‘solar theology’ 


244 FGrHist 95 includes most of the Apollinian chapter from the 
so-called ‘solar theology’ in Macrobius Sat. I.17-23. The latter is 
the long and learned exposition by Vettius Praetextatus, praesul 
omnium sacrorum, where he ‘demonstrates’ that all the gods of 
paganism—mostly Greek and Roman, but not only these—are to 
be identified with the sun.§ 

Between Apollodorus and Macrobius there is an important 
mediation. The reconstruction here accepted identifies it within 
a Neoplatonic work, probably by Porphyry of Tyre (3rd-4th 
centuries CE), who drew material from NO; this Neoplatonic 
work, in turn, was epitomised by Macrobius. ” 

Into this Greek Neoplatonic body was inserted a large 
number of short and long annotations about Roman culture—as 
if the latter had not been considered so much in the Greek 
source. These annotations describe events in Roman history; 
report cult etiologies;? add Latin parallels useful to the 
argumentation of the Greek work, such as epithets, 19 names of 


months,"! cults,12 or linguistic parallels;13 offer etymologies of 
Latin terms;'4 mention Latin authors;!> and constantly—so 
constantly that I do not ennumerate the cases—translate the 
etymologies of the Greek source. These Latin annotations are 
not essential to the general structure of the Greek body, which 
can stand on its own; accordingly, they do not seem to belong to 
the core of the work. Macrobius could well be their author; 16 the 
case, however, is more complex than it seems. 

In the ‘solar theology’, at Sat. 1.18, 21, the name of 
Porphyry’s Roman disciple Cornelius Labeo is mentioned. J. 
Lydus, who knows Labeo’s Fasti1” but not Macrobius, reports 
information strikingly similar to the ‘solar theology’, Latin 
additions included. I quote an example from those collected by 
Mastandrea:18 


Tab. 2:Latin additions in Macrobius and Lydus. 


Macr. Sat. 1.17,7 J. Lydus de Mens. II.4 

—Apottints nomen Muttiplict IMterpretationie AVApEpETat TT POVUT Ete ATTOAAVE, ——$ 
ad Solem refertur ... Chrysippus Apollinem toutéotty éic tov Eva “HALov, 6¢ 
[sc. cognominatum scribit] Ott Uovoc éoti ATIOAAWy Aéyetal Sa TO GrtwHEv eivat 


kai oUyi TIoAAOL. TOV TIOAADV. 
warn et Latnitas eum, quia tantam — Kat Pwprotorauroy SoAep tor pouvov—— 


claritudinem solus obtinuit, Solem vocavit. AEYOUOL. 


—Aporos name 1s related to the sun by __ the morass tetatec to Apotto, re 


many paths of understanding ... Helios who is one, which is named 
Chrysippus (1095 SVF) (writes that the Apollo since he is far from being many 
sun was named Apollo) ... because the (polloi). The Romans also named him 
sun is one and not many (po//oj)—for — Sun (So/) i.e. unique (so/us). (my 

Latin, too, called him sun (So/) because translation) 

he alone (so/us) is so bright. (transl. 

Kaster) 


This can only mean that: 1) a work very similar to the ‘solar 
theology’—i.e. a Greek core with Latin additions—is to be 
attributed to Labeo; 2) Macrobius did not directly epitomise 
Porphyry, but the Labeonian treatise; 3) the fact that the Latin 
additions are known to Lydus implies that Labeo is their author, 
or at least that he produced most of them (Macrobius may have 


added some of his own).19 Further, the preservation of a 
massive Greek core suggests that Labeo’s work resembled a 
Latin edition of the Greek work.2° 

If we overlook the Latin additions, we may be able to recover 
the Greek Neoplatonic work, though in shortened form; 
apparently, Macrobius still gives us a good general idea of this 
work. The latter seems to include a proem (1.17, 2-6) which 
mentions Plotinus, Porphyry’s beloved teacher, and the treatise 
proper. The latter exhibits an elementary Ring-komposition: it 
deals with Apollo and Zeus, the main gods of paganism, 
respectively at the very beginning and at the end (1.17, 7-70 and 
23, 1-20): 


Tab. 3:Structure of the ‘solar theology’. 


‘proem’ 1.17, 2-6 5 parr. 


The ‘solar theology’ is homogeneous both in method and 
contents: it resorts to the etymology of divine names and 
epithets, to quotations of poetic and philosophical (mostly Stoic 
and Platonic) authorities, to allegorical interpretations of divine 
iconography and myths; Egyptian and oriental gods are also 
considered; occasionally, historical events2! are mentioned too: 


etymology of divine names and epithets: Apollo (17, 7 [x3]; 
8 [x2]; 9 [x2]; 14; 16 [x4]; 19; 22 [x2]; 31 [x3]; 32; 33; 34 
[x2]; 35; 36 [x2]; 37; 39; 41; 42; 46 [x3]; 48 [x3]; 49; 50 [x2]; 
56; 60; 64; 65 [x2]); Dionysus (18, 13 [x2]; 14; 15); Hermes 
(19, 9; 19, 13 [etym. of Argus]); Aesculapius’ snake (20, 3); 
Hercules (20, 10); Horus (21, 13); ram (21, 19); Pan (22, 3); 
Kronus (22, 8); [23, 3 (8€0c, x2); 23, 7 (Saipwv, x3)];22 
Adad (23, 17); 

poetic authorities (in abundantiam in the Apollinian 
section): Apollo: Euripides, Archilochus (17, 10); Homer 
(17, 12); Homer (17, 16); Timotheus (17, 20); Homer (17, 
21); Homer (17, 22); Homer (17, 38, x2); Orpheus (17, 42); 
Homer (17, 44, x2); Euripides (17, 46); Euripides (17, 59); 
Dionysus: [Euripides (18, 4); Euripides, Aeschilus (18, 
6)];23 Orpheus (18, 12); Orpheus (18, 13); Aratus (18, 15); 
Orpheus (18, 17); Orpheus (18, 18); Orpheus (18, 22); 
Ares: Homer (19, 6); Mercurius: Homer (19, 9); Homer (20, 
5); oracle (20, 17); Pan: Homer (22, 4); Zeus: [Homer (23, 
1); Euripides (23, 8); Homer (23, 9)];24 Orpheus (23, 22); 
philosophical/learned authorities: Apollo: Plato, Chrysippus 
(17, 7); Speusippus, Cleanthes, alii (17, 8); Apollodorus (17, 
19); Leandrius, Pherecydes (17, 21); Oenopides, 
Cleanthes (17, 31); Antipater of Tarsus, Cleanthes (17, 
36); Empedocles, Plato (17, 46); physici (17, 50); physici 
(17, 54); Antipater of Tarsus (17, 57); Numenius (17, 65); 
Porphyry (17, 70); Dionysus: [ps.Aristoteles’ 
BeoAoyouuEva (18, 1)];25 Alexander (Myndius? 18, 11); 
Cleanthes (18, 14); physici (18, 15); Aesculapius: 
Apollodorus (20, 4); Hippocrates (20, 5); Adonis: physici 
(21, 1); Zeus: [Cleanthes, Posidonius, physici (23, 2); Plato 
(23, 5); Posidonius (23, 7)];26 theologi (23, 21); 

- allegorical interpretations of divine iconography: Apollo 
(17, 12-13; 17, 67-69); Dionysus (18, 9; 18, 11; 18, 22); 
Ares (19, 2; 19, 5); Hermes (19, 8; 19, 10; 19, 14; 19, 16- 


17); Asclepius (20, 2); Isis, Serapis (20, 13); Aphrodite 
Aphacitis, Adonis (21, 5-6); Great Mother (21, 8); Attis (21, 
9); Egyptian sun-god (21, 14); Pan (22, 4); Heliopolitan 
Zeus (23, 12); Adad (23, 19); 

Egyptian and oriental cults: Apollo: Lycopolis in Egypt (17, 
40); Hierapolis (17, 66-70); Dionysus: [Thrace (18, 1)];27 
Egypt (18, 10); Thrace (18, 11); Ares: Accitania (19, 5); 
Hermes: apud multas gentes (19, 7); Egypt (19, 10); 
hieroglyphs (19, 13); caduceus according to Egyptians 
(19, 16); Egyptian gods who assist the birth (19, 17); 
Hercules: Tyre, Egypt (20, 7); Egypt (20, 11); Isis, Serapis: 
Egypt (20, 13-18); Adonis, Aphrodite Architis: Assyria, 
Phoenicia (21, 1-6); Attis, Great Mother: Phrygia (21, 7-9); 
Osiris: Egypt (21, 11-12 [hieroglyphs]); Horus: Egypt (21, 
13); sun-god in Egypt (21, 14); Lybian Ammon and the 
ram (21, 19); bull cult in Egypt (21, 20); Zeus: Zeus 
Heliopolites in Assyria (23, 10-13); Assyrian Zeus-Adad 
(23, 17-20); 

allegorical interpretation of myths: Apollo: Apollo killing 
the snake Pytho (17, 50-59—two explanations); Hermes: 
Hermes killing Argus (19, 12-13); Hercules: gigantomachy 
(20, 8-9); Adonis: Persephone and Aphrodite's love for 
Adonis and his death (21, 1-4); Osiris: Isis and Osiris as 
the earth and the sun (21, 11); 

historical events: Apollo: Libyan invasion of Sicily (17, 24); 
Hercules: Theron king of Hispania (20, 12); 


This strongly suggests that Macrobius—or Labeo—epitomised 
only one Greek work, since compilers, in order to facilitate their 
activity, would tend to use few sources, or even only one. 
Furthermore, in the ‘solar theology’ we find some internal 
references;28 these were probably present in the source and 
preserved by its compilers, rather than added by them. 

This Neoplatonic work is usually attributed to Porphyry, 


mentioned at I.17, 70.29 The main and most likely argument 
supporting this view is that the identification of all gods with the 
sun is sustained through a philological approach: the ‘proofs’ 
are drawn from historical cultures, perceived in their concrete 
cults, epithets or iconographies.3° 

To this I add a further argument, which is the use of NO 
itself.31 The work seems to have accompanied Porphyry for a 
long time, starting from his youth: some quotations appear both 
in the early Homeric Questions32 and in later works—albeit 
dating of the latter is very difficult.33 I collect these works 
roughly under the heading of ‘allegorical works’: On the Styx 
(Nepi Ztuydc)34, On the Images.35 To this group also belongs The 
Cave of the Nymphs, which has survived entirely, yet, 
unfortunately, does not seem to preserve material from NO.36 


Tab. 4:Quaestiones Homericae. 


244 FGrHist 353 Sch. Hom. B*, E 422 deest in Schrader, 
Sen 

244 FGrHist 354 Eust. ad Hom. A 206 CCS ; 
—_——_—... WMDs FA. CP ail 

244 FGrHist 355 Sch. Hom. B*, © 1 —Sthrader 1880, tt2=——_—_— 
TT ce 9 g.JC eet * pe 2011, 128 

244 FGrHist 356 Eust. ad Hom. > 39 CES ; 
TTT sso HCP hil 

deest in FGrHist37 Sch. Hom. B*, B 447 Chrader 4O= 


Tab. 5:On the Styx (Nepi Ztuyoc). 


244 FGrHist 102a fr. 4 Castelletti = 373 Smith 


Tab. 6:0n the Images (Nepi ayaAydtwv: fr. 8 Gabriele = 359 
Smith). 


Hephaistos as the fire 244 FGrHist 353 (see Heracl. 26,11) 


Plato's etymology of Apollo’s name 244 FGrHist 95 (Macr. I.17,7) 


ss. m0 FRCL’) 
Cleanthes’ etymology of Dionysos’ 


name Macr. 1.18, 14 
Bab- ylon’s (syF 91) etymology of (above); Apollodorus was Diogenes’ 
Athena’s name disciple 
—etymotogy of ATES Tame see Bera 3 1 
. : (tos are 
; <t , — 
y THIS 


Tab. 7:De Abstinentia. 


244 FGrHist 125 T1.55 


I think that the Porphyrian work epitomised in the ‘solar 
theology’ is to be identified, as suggested by Reinhardt,38 with 
the one-book treatise On the Divine Names (Nepi 8Eiwv 
Ovo"atWwv) attested by the Suda list of Porphyry’s works.39 The 
fact that the treatise consists of one book only fits perfectly with 
the breadth of the ‘solar theology’: the latter, already rather 
long itself, may in effect have amounted to one book in its 
original length. 

This identification is supported by strong similarities 
between the ‘solar theology’ and Porphyry’s On the Images: 
both works 1) use etymology and iconography in order to grasp 
the very nature of divinity; 2) aim—though in different degrees 
(below)—to identify the gods of paganism with the sun; 3) show 
a syncretistic approach including also Egyptian and oriental 
gods. 

Finally, etymology permeates all the ‘solar theology’, in 
particular the first chapter, the Apollinian one: this is 
undoubtedly its most characteristic feature. What better title 
could be devised for the ‘solar theology’, so strongly committed 
to interpreting divine names and epithets, than On the Divine 
Names? 

The titles are somewhat misleading. On the Images, as 


emphasised by the title, is devoted to iconography—although 
etymology is also present. In the case of the ‘solar theology’, if 
we accept its identification with On the Divine Names, we find the 
symmetrically opposite situation: etymology is more 
emphasized than iconography—which is in fact present—and 
the former's supremacy is underlined by the title of the work. In 
sum, these titles illustrate only the main component of the 
corresponding work—On the Images iconography, On the Divine 
Names etymology—and conceal the similarity between the two 
works. 

The pagan gods are indeed ‘solarised’ in different degree in 
the two works. In On the Images non-solar interpretations are 
present, and refer to several natural elements: 


Tab. 8:Gods. 


sun frr. 358, 359 Pluton; Hephaestus, 
—... MMM s>s>sssss02090 IIAP OllO, Hercules, 
Aesculapius, Dionysus, 
Horus, Pluton, Serapis, 


Cerberus 
moon fr. 359 —Bionysas 
a - 0010) 
water fr. 359 —Oceanus; Achetous;, 
o_oorerrrFjcnrkV—",0V0 CS Poseidon 
time fr. 359 —€ronus; Curetes 


Tab. 9:Goddesses. 


Moon fr. 359 Artemis, Athena, Hecate, 
RO >», ss.909090 898989 HHH, Moirai, Demeter, 
Kore 
Earth frr. 357, 358 —hHestia, Rhea, Bemeter,—— 
sg 01-001) 
Earth fruits frr. 357, 358 —kKore; Kore 


At atte|t 235 TFC TTT TTT TOS 


Air frr. 355, 356 Hera; Hera, Leto 
0 TFT 3888 I> TTT a aaa 


In the ‘solar theology’, divinities are mostly identified with the 
sun. Some solar gods included in the ‘solar theology’ are 
present, as such, also in On the Images: 


Tab. 10:Gods which are solar in both treatises. 


TT tn the Images On the Divine Names40 
Apollo 13588 


Gods who were not solar in On the Images are such in the ‘solar 
theology’. 


Tab. 11:Gods which become solar in the ‘solar theology’. 


—_ On the Images On the Divine Names 
Zeus 23,1 


Other gods who were not solar in On the Images are neglected, 
probably because they could not be easily ‘solarised’: among 
others, Oceanus, Achelous and Poseidon (fr. 359). 

The female divinities are an interesting case. In On the 
Images, they represent several natural elements (above); in the 
‘solar theology’ they are by far less present, being only 
mentioned in chapters dedicated to their male counterparts: 
this is the case of Isis with Serapis (1.20, 13-18) and with Osiris 
(1.21, 11-12), and of the Great Mother with Attis (1.21, 1-10). They 


are usually not considered solar: 


Tab. 12:Non-solar goddesses in the ‘solar theology’. 


Sun power 1.17, 69 (Minerva: virtus solis [Porph.]); 
COCO sooo FD, 1 (Nemesis: Solis potestas); 23, 24 
(Virgo: AAtaKr) SUvaptc) 
Earth +7 —+9; 26; 
mrr09 1, 1 (APhrodite, Proserpina); 21, 8 
(Mother of the gods); 21, 11 (Isis); 23, 8 
(Hestia); 23, 18 (Adargatis) 


Moon —Ht7 tH {Brana} 1753 Brarra}t87#—_@£§_ 
oH); 20, 1 (Salus) 
Air Se Setter 


atte J al TT ssSsS00 


In this respect, the first entry should be deemed an exception, 
as 5Uvautc or virtus is none other than the power of the male 
god. As for the other goddesses, we can observe philosophical 
identifications with matter (UAn), nature (rerum natura) or 
providence (mpdvota). A number of other goddesses are 
identified with natural elements, namely earth, moon or air—like 
in On the Images—, which draws a significant line of continuity 
between the two works. 

Thus, both works consider the same—or very similar— 
material while arriving at slightly different conclusions. This 
indicates that they could belong to different stages in the 
philosophical thinking of Porphyry, who may have repeatedly 
meditated on the essence of the divine. Which work was written 
earlier? I find it very unlikely that the philosopher passed from a 
predominantly solar interpretation to the mostly traditional 
ones in On the Images. On the contrary, the presence of these 
traditional interpretations suggests that Porphyry progressively 
gave the sun a more and more prominent role, for he intended 
to find a convincing model of the divine—and found it in the 
quasi-monotheistic and authoritative model of the sun god, so 


dear to some emperors.4! Accordingly, On the Images should be 
dated before the ‘solar theology’/ On the Divine Names. The fact 
that Plotinus is mentioned in the proem of On the Divine Names 
allows us to date it after 263 CE— the year Porphyry met his 
teacher for the first time. It is uncertain whether On the Images, 
which precedes On the Divine Names, should be dated before or 
after Porphyry’s meeting with Plotinus.42 


1.2 Apollodorus’ NO in the ‘solar theology’/On the Divine 
Names 


So much for the structure, contents and methodology of the 
work epitomised by Macrobius—or, possibly, already by Labeo. 
From this work of complex history and, so to speak, 
stratigraphy, how can we then recover the traces of NO?43 

Firstly, we can compare Macrobius-Porphyry with other 
witnesses of Apollodorus’ work, some considered in the present 
essay: Strabo, the Homeric lexicon by Apollonius the Sophist, the 
allegorical manual by Cornutus (to be used with caution), the 
Homeric Allegories by Heraclitus (1st-2nd centuries CE?), the 
exegetical scholia on the Iliad, the so-called Mythographus 
Homericus (MH).44 

Then we can take into account Apollodorus’ sources and 
methodology, which was of Aristarchan origin. According to 
Apollodorus, Homer—and not later authors (the so-called 
vewtepot)—was the first and most important witness of divine 
nature; Apollodorus favoured an internal approach to explaining 
Homer—according to the well-known adage ‘explaining Homer 
through Homer’.45 Other typical features are the presence of 
Aristarchan terminology, of literary quotations—though 
secondary with respect to Homer—,46 the use of local/ 
antiquarian writers, and the mention of Athens and its cults.47 

Although we can retrieve much material from M0, there is 
no way we can reconstruct its framework of origin, due to the 
several mediations occurring in between.48 Porphyry, who read 
NO directly, probably excerpted the most interesting 
information from the Apollinian books (the 13th and 14th);49 we 


are, however, far from certain that he followed the original 
sequence. We must therefore rest content with individual 
Apollodorean interpretations of divine epithets, some points of 
his argumentation, his sources and his ‘bibliography’. 


1.3 The stratigraphy within the ‘solar theology’: the case of 
Apollo ttatpwos 


The complex stratigraphy of the ‘solar theology’ can be 
observed in the brief treatment of the epithet tatp@oc (244 
FGrHist 95 = Macr. Sat. 1.17, 42):5° 


Apollinem [atp@ov cognominaverunt non propria gentis 
unius aut civitatis religione, sed ut auctorem 
progenerandarum omnium rerum, quod sol umoribus 
exsiccatis ad progenerandum omnibus praebuit causam, ut 
ait Orpheus (fr. 242 Kern) tatpoc Exovta voov kai 
étTtlppova BouAnyv. Unde nos quoque Ianum patrem 
vocamus, solem sub hac appellatione venerantes. 


They named Apollo patréios (‘ancestral’), not because of a 
belief specific to a single nation or community, but as the 
source of generation for all things, because the sun dried 
up moisture and so began the general process of 
propagation, “having”, as Orpheus (PEGr fr. 544) says, “a 
father’s good sense and shrewd counsel”. For that reason 
we call Janus father, worshipping the sun under that form 
of address. (Kaster) 


Firstly, an interpretation is rejected: Apollo is not termed 
TlatpWoc “because of the cult of a people or a community” (non 
propria gentis unius aut civitatis religione); he, as the sun, by 
drying the damp, allows all things to be generated (ad 
progenerandum omnibus praebuit causam). Orpheus (fr. 242 
Kern) attests that the god “has a paternal mind and careful wil 
(Tatpdc Exovta voov kal Emtippova BouAny). The Latin addition 
follows: “we too call Ianus ‘father’ (nos quoque Ianum patrem 
vocamus) since we venerate the sun with this very name” (solem 


|" 


sub hac appellatione venerantes). The Roman Ianus, perceived as 
a solar god, with his epithet pater offers a good parallel to 
Orpheus.>! 

If we exclude the Latin addition, two interpretations are 
juxtaposed: one that is cult-related, and one that is solar in 
nature. The latter may be Porphyry’s: Orpheus, who attests the 
paternal disposition of the creator god, is one of his most 
beloved auctores.>2 Differently, the former interpretation seems 
to be of a local nature. Several elements point towards Athens: 
the cult of Apollo tatpWocs is typical of the city, where he is 
venerated as patron of the phratries that gather during the 
Apaturia; and then Apollo ttatpWoc, being the father of the 
Athenian hero Ion, is father to all Ionians—Athens claimed to be 
a metropolis to all them.53 If we consider that Apollodorus, who 
seems very proud of his Athenian origin, very often mentions 
Attic cults in 0,54 the grammarian could be the auctor of this 
interpretation. Porphyry may have refused it both because he 
was more interested in assigning a solar dimension to Apollo’s 
epithets (8 3), and because he may have been shocked to find 
that a universal god like Apollo was to be reduced to sucha 
parochial dimension. 

If this reconstruction is correct, three different layers are at 
play here: Apollodorus and his cult-related (or ‘Athenian’) 
explanation; Porphyry with his solar interpretation; the Latin 
addition—given the identification of Apollo tatpWoc with Ianus 
pater. It is worth noting that Apollodorus did not interpret the 
epithet as solar.°° 


2 Apollo’s epithets under investigation 


2.1 Noptoc 


As we Shall see below, Apollodorus interpreted this Apollinian 
epithet in the way most common at that time, i.e. in a pastoral 
sense.°6 The originality of his contribution lies in the fact that he 
connected the pastoral and the medical aspects of the god. 
Following Homer, who in the Iliad attested that the plague hit 


animals at first, Apollodorus thought that the god was termed 
voOuLoc because he protected the herds and, by protecting them, 
prevented contagion to human beings. His view is clearly 
presented in the Mythographus Homericus; Cornutus modifies it 
by eliminating the relation with the plague; Porphyry—i.e. the 
‘solar theology’—goes further, interpreting this epithet too as 
solar. 


2.1.1 


The so-called Mythographus Homericus (henceforth MH), a 
grammarian of the 1st-2nd centuries CE, produced a 
mythographic commentary on Homer, consisting of mythical 
accounts (iotopiat), which has been transmitted through papyri 
and D scholia to Homer. These notes end with a subscription, 
which attributes the mythographic commentary to a learned 
source.°/ MH must be used with caution: he may have not 
directly read some of the auctores cited in the subscriptions— 
among whom is Apollodorus;>8 contamination with other 
sources is also to be taken into account; all of this implies that 
these subscriptions are not always reliable.59 

Bearing this in mind, we can now read MH's explanation of 
Apollo's epithet voutoc attributed to Apollodorus (Sch. Hom. D, 
® 448 Van Thiel = ad 244 FGrHist 99):69 


aotv tov ATloAAWVa KEKAR Balt VOULov 61a Thy TOLAUTHV 
aitiav: oi taAatoi toUc AoLWOUG E€ ATIOAAWVOG EVOLLCoV, 
TI SE AOLWOG ATIO THV dAdywv GpxEtat, We kal “Ounpdc 
not: “ouUpfias HEV TIPWtov ETWXETO KfjAa BEoio” (A 50). 
BouAduEvot obv tov Bedv Suowmtetv iva toUs AoLWOUG 
ATLOTPETIN VOULOV Kal PUAaKa THY BooKNHaTWV EKaAECAV, 
68ev “Ounpov eittetv Wc EBOUKOANGEV Tapa AGOHESOVTL 
(sc. ® 448-449) kai ASuntw immopopBnoev (sc. B 766). 
oUtwW¢ Lotopet ATIOAADSwpoc. 


They say that Apollo was called nomios because of this 
motive: ancient people held that the plague derived from 


Apollo, and that each plague begins from the beasts, as 
Homer (J/. 1.50) says: “the god’s arrows stroke the mules 
at first”. Accordingly, appeasing the god, in order to avert 
the plagues, they called him nomios and guardian of the 
animals; therefore Homer said that he tended Laomedon’s 
cattle (I/. 21.448) and Admetus’ mares (J/. 2.766-767). So 
Apollodorus relates. (my translation) 


The grammarian is explicitly cited in the subscription (oUtwe 
Lotopet ATtoAAOSwpoc). According to him, Apollo was termed 
VOULOG because in ancient times humankind thought that 
diseases, caused by the god, originated from animals (oi 
TIAAaLol toUc AoLWOUs EF ATIOAAWVOG EVOULZoV, TIdc S€ AOLUOG 
arto THV aAdywv Gpxetat). Homer attests this very point: “the 
god's arrows stroke the mules at first” (A 50): it is the beginning 
of the well-known plague in the first book of the Iliad. In order to 
appease the god, people called him voutoc and guardian of the 
herds (BouAOHEVOL oUv Tov BEdv SUoWTEtY iva TOUS AOLUOUG 
ATLOTPETIN VOULOV Kai PUAaKa THV Bookndatwy EKdAEcav). 
Hence Homer, cited again, said that Apollo nurtured herds for 
Laomedon®! and mares for Admetus.®2 

MH's account can be articulated in the following points—not 
necessarily in the sequence of the text: 


Apollo is called voutoc; 

he is the god of plague; 

plague originates from animals (Hom. A 50); 
Apollo is venerated in order to protect animals; 
by doing this, he will protect also human beings; 
he nurtures animals (Hom. B 766-767; ® 448); 


oe 


First of all, we see how two different functions of Apollo are here 
joined, namely the pastoral and that of defender of human 
health. This is due to the fact that the human plague originates 
from animals; as long as the god protects them, he will also 
prevent evil to humankind. Secondly, there stands out the 
importance of Homer who corroborates two main points at 
least: his pastoral activities (® 448; B 766) and the connection 


between the two aspects of the god (A 50: the mules as first 
victims). The Poet may also have been the source attesting that 
Apollo is per se the god of plagues, as widely shown in the first 
book of the Iliad. 

Thus, MH preserves a largely consistent account; Homer is 
the source that warrants at least two—or three—logical points 
underlying this account. Given Apollodorus’ typical reliance on 
Homer, the whole account likely derives from N©;®3 accordingly, 
the final subscription can be considered correct.64 


2.1.2 


The exegetical scholia on the I/iad often report similar 
information to that of MH: they probably share the same 
source.® In this case, they do not mention Apollodorus but their 
content is very similar to that of MH: this means that their 
common source must have read [0 and drawn information 
from it. Though scantier if compared to MH, the exegetical 
scholia nonetheless confirm the latter on the whole. 

We read these scholia in two (slightly) different versions, 
that of T (codex Townleyanus) and the one of the b-family (Sch. 
Hom. ® 448a1-2 Erbse): 


Tab. 13:Exegetical scholia on Iliad ® 448. 


—_ Ch. Hom. T, ® 448a1 Sch. Hom. b, ® 448a2 
1 ; Beat arnemrre , : 

oO SSssoammmr0rv77ETH_ TIA TOTO Kai Tv 
OPEUUATWV AUENTLKOG. 


2 ol 5€ ettel ai Apyxai tv 
TTF WU O10 TOV etl TGV © AOLUOG ATIO 
TETpamoSwv Gpxovtal,  TtetpaTtodwv AauBaveL, 
3 CUTOUT ETIEDTITUUV UUTOV, AUTUIT UUTUV EEO TI ToU, 
tts VB OAACHEVOG OTIWG AVaBAAAOHEVOG 


ToUtwy dmtecBatToAU = GmttEo Bat aUTWV ota Kai 
UGAAOV TMV avOpwmwy = Totg AvOpwrtotc owTHp. 
amlexntat. 


Sch. Hom. T, ® 448a1 Sch. Hom. b, ® 448a2 
TTT oT tHe Gots Homies, ror tte goats Homios, 


TTT TINE He lets the animal 
grow a great deal. 


2 since the plagues begin —Theysaythat-becausethe— 
tom the beasts, plague mostly begins from 
ooo the beasts, 
3 they assigned him (Apollo}they-assignecthinrtApotto}— 
oot them (the beasts), in to them (the beasts), in 
order that (the god), order that, postponing to 


postponing to affectthe affect the animals, will be 
animals, will abstain from saviour also for the men. 
men. (my translation) (my translation) 


Apollo is called voptoc because he breeds cattle (point 1: tHv 
OpEwYatWY AVENTLKOG). Then we are told that the plague usually 
originates from quadrupeds (point 2); for this reason, Apollo 
was assigned to their protection: by preserving the animals, the 
god will also preserve humankind (point 3). The argumentation 
is very similar to that presented in MH, both in content and in 
sequence: Apollo is called voptoc (= MH 1); the plague originates 
from the animals (= MH 3); the god, by protecting them, can 
prevent the spreading of human plague (= MH 5); the god 
breeds animals (~ MH 6). The elements that go unmentioned— 
Apollo as the plague god, and as venerated by humankind—are 
easily understandable. The slightly different sequence of 
information (point 2 of sch.ex. vs. MH 6) is not surprising in 
scholiastic literature as it was subject to continuous rewriting. 
The latter phenomenon could also explain the absence of 
Homeric quotations, as they are easily eliminated in the 
shortening of the scholia. 


2.1.3 


The Genevan scholium on the same passage of the Iliad reports 
the ipsissima verba of Apollodorus from the 13th book of NO 
(Sch. Hom. Ge, ® 446-449 Erbse = 244 FGrHist 96): 


ATlOAAOSwpoc nowy Ev <I>T Tlepl BEWv: “EPOoov yap TH 
NooetS@vt tpoonketv nyeito (sc. “Ounpos) ta kata thv 
TELXOSOULaV, Ov NEG AoMAALov Kal BEHEALODYXOV, AUTOG 
5€ (sc. “Ounpos) Evooix8ova kai yatnoxov kaAetv eiwGev, 
émtl TOoOUTOV kal <td> KATA Tag Vous TH VOW 
ATtOAAWVL". 5t0 Kal Tlepi THV EUuNAou Trettoinkeyv imtTtwv- 
“tac ev Onpein Spe’ Apyupotog—oc ANOAAWV, Gupw 
OnAetac, poBov Apnos popeovoas” (B 766-767). 


Apollodorus states in the 13th (book) On the Gods: “How 
far (Homer) held that the art of building belong to 
Poseidon, whom we call asphalios and themeliouchos, 
Homer used to call enosichth6én (‘shaker of the earth’) and 
gaiéochos (‘lord of the earth’), how much (Homer held 
that) the protection of the pasturages (belong to) Apollo”. 
Accordingly, he sang about Eumelus’ mares (I/. 2.766-767) 
“the ones that Apollo of the silver bow nurtured in Pherie, 
both of them mares, bearing with them the terror of Ares”. 
(my translation) 


Apollo and Poseidon are compared: “As (Homer) thought that 
wall-construction (ta kata trv TeLyoSoputav) was in the sphere of 
Poseidon (t@ Nooet6@ut tpoonketv), whom we call dowaAtoc 
and 8eyEALobyxoc (respectively, ‘he who enforces’ and ‘he who 
beholds the ground’) and Homer usually calls €vooix8wv and 
yatnoxos (i.e. ‘he who shakes the soil’ and ‘he who possesses 
the earth’), similarly (€mti toootov) (Homer believed that) the 
protection of pastures (<td> kata tac vouds) (was in the sphere) 
of Apollo voutos (t@ vouiw AmtoAAWvt [sc. TIPOONKELV)). 
Therefore Homer narrates about Eumelus’ mares (B 766-767).” 

Unfortunately, the scholium does not record Apollodorus’ 
exact interpretation of vouLoc; we can, however, deduce it from 
the comparison with Poseidon. Two fundamental aspects of the 
latter are documented: he is a town-builder and, at the same 
time, a shaker of the soil and destroyer, as it is conveyed by the 
Homeric epithets (aUtOc 5€ Evooix8ova kai yatnoxov KaAEiv 
eiw8ev) and those of recent times (6v nUEtc GopaAtov kai 
BeyEALoOxov [sc. KaAEiv eiwOape_v]). Accordingly, all these 
epithets attest that the god has two opposite sides. The 


comparison suggests that the grammarian had the same 
opinion about Apollo voutoc. In what sense? As found in MH, 
Apollo is the god of plague but, as the protector of the animals 
from which it originates, he is able to prevent its spreading to 
animals as also to humankind; in sum, the god of plague can 
prevent the plague itself.66 The protection of Eumelus’ mares by 
the god, attested by Homer (B 766-767), is mentioned also by 
MH; the precious literal quotation in the Ge-scholium confirms 
the god’s ambiguity as reconstructed above.7 


2.1.4 


Among the witnesses of 0, after the ‘solar theology’, Cornutus 
poses the hardest difficulties when tracing the material that he 
draws from his source, since he markedly distorts it.68 However, 
the task can become less hard if other testimonia help us to 
reconstruct what Apollodorus may have written. We read (69, 5- 
9 Torres):69 


ettet 6’ Ev Tots AOLMOIS We ETtittav Soke TA OPEUWATA 
TINHaiveoBal TIPGtov Kai GUVEXEOTEpOV <f Lang> ka0’ 
auta peipeoGal AOLULKDC, KATA TOOTO Kai Thy TV 
TIOLUViWY ETTLEAELaV avé8nkav AUTH, VOULOV Kal AUKLOV 
Kal AUKOKTOVOV TIPOGayopEVOVTES. 


Since during the plagues the animals seem mostly to be 
damaged at first, and they die because of the plague more 
frequently than because of internal causes, therefore they 
attributed to him the care of the flocks, calling him nomios 
‘pastoral’, lykios ‘of the wolf’ and lykoktonos ‘wolf-killer’. 
(my translation) 


The Stoic says that during the plague the animals seem to be 
the first to be harmed; the number of deaths due to the plague 
(AotuLK@c) is higher than those due to internal causes (<A> kad’ 
éauta). Therefore humankind entrusted also the protection of 
flocks to Apollo, calling him voputoc, AUKLoG and AUKOKTOVOGS. 


In some important points Cornutus agrees with what we 
reconstructed above: that the plague begins in animals 
(8peépypata); that humankind entrusted their protection to the 
god; and that for this reason Apollo is termed voutoc. The 
sequence seems to correspond to that of MH; this is important, 
as it suggests that the core of these Cornutean lines is drawn 
from No. 

At the same time, strong differences emerge, however: 
other epithets, AUKLoc and AUKoKtOvo<, are cited (about these, § 
2.2.5), while Homeric quotations, including the key one, namely 
that which attests the spreading of the disease from animals to 
humans, are completely absent. For Cornutus seems to have in 
mind the animal plague only, not the human: the former is dealt 
with at the end of the Apollinian chapter (sc. the passage we 
read, 69, 5-9), the latter at its very beginning (65, 11-66,8). We 
can only deduce that, according to the philosopher, human and 
animal plagues are both related to Apollo, but not to each other. 
By neglecting Homeric quotations, in particular A 50, Cornutus 
rejected this precise point, i.e. the connection between animal 
and human plagues. Accordingly, voutoc was limited to the 
animal sphere, exactly as it was before Apollodorus. These 
differences with respect to Apollodorus do not mean that 
Cornutus did not consult him; rather, that Cornutus, suo more, 
reinterpreted him. In particular, the Stoic does not seem as close 
to the Homeric legacy as the grammarian. 


2.1.5 


Macrobius, i.e. Porphyry, pronounces Apollo voutos via an 
interesting argumentation (Macr. Sat. 1.17, 43-45 = 244 FGrHist 
95): 


43. Noutov AToAAWVva cognominaverunt non ex officio 
pastorali et fabula, per quam fingitur Admeti regis pecora 
pavisse, sed quia sol pascit omnia quae terra progenerat. 


They gave Apollo the surname nomios, not from his service 


as a shepherd—according to the story in which he 
pastured king’s Admetus’ flocks—but because the sun 
provides sustenance for all the things the earth generates. 
(transl. Kaster) 


The pastoral side of the god is mentioned, yet only in order to 
be rejected. Apollo was termed voutoc neither because of his 
pastoral duties (ex officio pastorali) nor due to the myth 
according to which he nourished Admetus'’ flocks (ex ... fabula, 
per quam fingitur Admeti regis pecora pavisse); rather, it was 
because the sun nurtures all the beings that the earth generates 
(quia sol pascit omnia quae terra progenerat). 

It is not difficult here to see a reference to B 766-767, which 
supported a part of Apollodorus’ argumentation; in Macrobius it 
is rejected because of its mythical—i.e. unreliable—nature 
(fabula). At the same time, the god’s pastoral activity does not 
seem to be entirely overshadowed: the sun nurtures all creatures 
(sol pascit omnia quae etc.) exactly like a shepherd does his 
flocks. Also, Apollo’s pastoral side is still present, yet perceived 
allegorically since Porphyry has ‘solarised’ the epithet, as with 
many others in the ‘solar theology’. Comparison with other 
testimonia proves that: 1) Apollodorus did not interpret this 
epithet as solar; 2) though interpreting voutoc differently from 
Apollodorus, Porphyry confirms the former’s main 
interpretation of the epithet (officio pastorali) and the Homeric 
passages the grammarian based upon (B 766-767). 


44. unde non unius generis sed omnium pecorum pastor 
canitur, ut apud Homerum (® 448) Neptuno dicente PoiBe, 
ov 8’ eidittodac EAtKac Bosc BouKoAEEoKEc. Atque idem 
apud eundem poetam equarum pastor significatur, ut ait (B 
766-767) tac Ev Onpein PpeW’ apyupotogoc ATOAAWY, 
Gupw Onretac, poBov Apnos popeovoac. 


That’s why he is celebrated as the shepherd, not of a 
single kind of flock, but of all flocks, as Neptune says in 
Homer (J/. 21.448) “Phoebus, you were herding the cattles 
with their twisted horns and shambling gait”; and the 


same Poet represents him as pasturing mares, saying (JI. 
2.766-767) “the ones that Apollo of the silver bow nurtured 
in Pherie, both of them mares, bearing with them the 
terror of Ares”. (transl. Kaster) 


We are here told that “therefore Apollo is sung as shepherd not 
of one species alone, but of all animals” (unde non unius generis 
sed omnium pecorum pastor canitur). This was inferred from the 
Homeric passages mentioned above, according to which he 
nurtured mares and cattle. It is to be noted that the myth 
mentioned in B 766-767, which was criticised as fabula, is now 
useful: together with ® 448, it ‘demonstrates’ that Apollo, as the 
sun, nourishes all animals (43: quia sol pascit omnia quae terra 
progenerat). Clearly, the allegorical perception of the god does 
continue as, literally, the passages attest the pastoral side of the 
god, not the solar one.79 In Porphyry’ eyes, these passages also 
convey a universal dimension (so/ pascit omnia) which we do not 
find in Apollodorus. This universal dimension cannot be 
separated from the solar nature of the god and likely was 
engendered by the latter. 


45. Praeterea aedes ut ovium pastoris sunt apud Camirenses 
eTtLUNALou, apud Naxios Tolyviou, itemque deus apvoKOUNs 
colitur, et apud Lesbios vamtatoc; et multa sunt cognomina 
per diversas civitates ad dei pastoris officium tendentia. 
Quapropter universi pecoris antistes et vere pastor agnoscitur. 


Note too that he has temples as a shepherd at Camirus, as 
Apollo epimélios (‘guardian of flocks’); on Naxos, as Apollo 
poimnios (‘of the sheep’) and similarly as the god ‘with 
lamb’s fleece” (arnokomés); and on Lesbos as Apollo 
napaios; and there are many surnames, used in widely 
scattered communities, that point to his service as a god of 
pasturage. That is why he’s recognized as the protector of 
every flocks and herd, a pastoral god in the full sense. 
(transl. Kaster) 


This passage enumerates Apollo’s pastoral epithets in the 


Aegean area: he is €tttunAtoc at Rhodian Camirus, ttoivioc and 
dapvokouns at Naxus, vartatoc in Lesbus;’! besides, many other 
epithets in the Greek cities refer to the pastoral dimension of 
the god (et multa sunt cognomina per diversas civitates ad dei 
pastoris officium tendentia). All this demonstrates that Apollo is 
the actual shepherd and protector of every kind of animal 
(quapropter universis pecoris antistes et vere pastor agnoscitur). 

In Apollodorus’ view, these epithets, mostly related to flock 
protection (ovium ... ETILUNALOG ... TOLUVLOG ... APVOKOUNGS), 
confirm the pastoral dimension of the god; in Porphyry’s eyes, 
they prove the universal dimension of the solar god, i.e. that he 
protects all animals. This list may have been drawn from local 
antiquarians, well known to Apollodorus; furthermore, since we 
are told that in Greek communities there were many pastoral 
epithets (multa sunt cognomina etc.), without these epithets 
being mentioned, we may assume that the list was likely longer. 

In sum, Porphyry ‘solarised’ the epithet which was pastoral 
in N© and the evidence through which Apollodorus 
demonstrated it. Yet, at the same time, Porphyry indirectly 
confirms the presence in MO of B 766-767 and ® 448 and the 
myths mentioned here, as well as the pastoral nature of the 
epithet (ex officio pastorali). Significantly, he preserves a list of 
pastoral epithets of the god related to local cults which are not 
otherwise known: they show very well not only the great 
erudition of Apollodorus, but also the importance of Porphyry- 
Macrobius as witness of NO.72 


2.1.6 


Let us now proceed to a brief reconstruction of Apollodorus’ 
treatment of voutoc. This reconstruction aims to explain the 
contents and their sequence; the /psissima verba, except for the 
Genevan scholium, are definitively lost. The N© chapter on the 
epithet voutoc can be summarised in the following points: 


Tab. 14:Apollodorus about Apollo voutoc: a general survey. 


—_ Homer Myth.Hom. Sch.Hom.Ge Cornutus Porphyry 
fad fr. 95) (fr. 96) oot r. 95) 


ambiguity o 
Apollo's 
power as 
VOULOG; 
comparison 
with 
Poseidon 


—Apotto’s——Frirst book of X X X X 


relation, as the J/jqd; A 
plague god, 50; (the 
with animals plague hits 
and animals at 
humankind _ first); B 766- 
—_— 767 and ® 
448 (Apollo 
as horse and 
herd 
nurturer) 
list of local ———--WTU em, ,.,_,_—r 
epithets 


MH (on © 448) provides a helpful summary of Apollodorus’ 
chapter about voultoc preserving its conceptual frame (the 
exegetical scholia on the same passage add very little). The Ge- 
scholium on ® 448 preserves a valuable literal quotation from 
NO, which compares the epithets of Apollo and Poseidon, but 
not the following part, except for the reference to B 766-767. 
Cornutus strongly modifies—or reinterprets—what he reads in 
NO: any connection with the human plague is eliminated; 
voutos is limited to the pastoral sphere. Porphyry attaches a 
solar interpretation to the epithet, which was absent in NO, 
construing the material contained in M0 allegorically; yet he 
alone preserves the list of Apollo’s pastoral epithets in the 
Aegean area.73 


2.2 AUKELOG, AUKNYEVNG, AUKOKTOVOG 


The epithet AUK(€)Loc, usually understood either with reference 
to Lycia or to the ‘wolf’ (AUKoc),’4 was interpreted as solar by 


Apollodorus, who followed the Stoics in this. According to him, 
AUK(E)LoG was a shortened form of the Homeric AuKnyevnc 
which displayed the correct etymology, ‘he who generates the 
AUKN (the light before the dawn)’; other Homeric epithets 
helped him to interpret AUK(€)Loc in this direction. In his 
explanation, Apollodorus also includes the noun ‘wolf’. He 
probably rejected the form AuKoxtovog, which he could find in 
Sophocles (E/. 6), as based upon a wrong etymology from ‘wolf’. 
Witnesses in this respect are Heraclitus, author of the Homeric 
Allegories, and Porphyry-Macrobius. 


2.2.1 


We begin with Heraclitus (Quaest. Hom. 7.10-11 = 244 FGrHist 
98):75 


10. Auknyevi} S€ TpoonyopEuoev (sc. 6 “OuNpos) avTOv OLX 
We €v Aukia yeyevnuevov (€€w yap tic OunpiKiic 
avayvwoEews oUTOG 6 vewtepoc WOGo¢)... 


(Homer) called him /ykégenés not because (Apollo) is born 
in Lycia—this modern myth is extraneous to the correct 
interpretation of Homer—... (my translation) 


First of all, a geographical interpretation is rejected. In Homer, 
the god is called AUKnyevns not because he was born in Lycia; 
this is a later myth (oUtoc 6 vewtepoc pG80c), beyond Homer's 
right comprehension (Ew ydp tii OunptKiis avayvwoews).76 
With the ‘later authors’ (vewtepot), i.e. the post-Homeric poets, 
Aristarchus’ terminology emerges,’/ and not by chance: 
according to the great grammarian, later authors cannot be 
used to explain the Poet for they belong to subsequent ages. 78 
Then a comparison is introduced: 


10. ... GAA’ WoTTEp Opal Tv HuEpaY Nplyéevetav OvopaZEL, 
TrVv TO Ap yevv@oav, TOUTEOTLV Tov 6pBpov, oUTW 


AUKNYEVE] TIPOGNYOPEUOEV TOV NALOV, ETTELSF) TOO KATA THV 
OpPptov Wpav AUKauyoUs autos Eottv aitLoc. 


...but, in my opinion, such as he calls the dawn érigeneia, 
‘she, who begets the ér’, i.d. the first light, so (Homer) 
called the sun lykégenés, because during the time of the 
first light he produces the twilight (/ykauges). (my 
translation) 


Since Homer called the dawn (thv nuEpav) nptyeveta, that is 
‘she who generates the np’, which is the first light (toutéotiv 
tov d6p8pov), he similarly termed Apollo AuKnyevrjs (oUTW 
AUKNYEVA TIPOGNYyOpEvOEV Tov NALov), for the sun generates the 
light (to ... AuKauyoUs) typical of the dawn (tod kata thv 
d6pOptov Weav). Thus, as the compound nptyéveta begins with 
the term np, explicitly quoted by Heraclitus, so AUKNyEvns, 
another compound, may have begun with the term AUkn, even if 
it is not mentioned. These two terms, hp and AUKn, may be 
synonymous, as both are paraphrased with the same meaning: 
np as 6p8poc, AUKn as the light kata thv 6p8pLov Wpav; also, 
both indicate the light which precedes sunrise. This implies not 
only a substantial synonymy of the compounds, but also a 
strong similarity in their structure: nptyeveta could be easily 
interpreted as the feminine of an unattested *npt-yevne, which, 
in turn, was symmetrical to AUKn-yevns. Apollodorus may be the 
author of this interpretation, since it is based on the meticulous 
scrutiny of Homeric vocabulary, from which he deduced even 
more ancient and unattested words.79 

An alternative interpretation follows: 


11. ... f Ott TOV AUKGBavta yevwvG, TOUTEOTLV TOV EVLAUTOV, 
Opoc yap EtNnolou xpovou S.aSpapwy HALoc Ev HEPEL TA 
6wdeka Cwdia. 


... or because he generates the lykabas, i.e. the year; as 
boundary of the year’s time, the sun passes over the 
twelve signs in turn. (my translation) 


The god is called AuKnyevne, as he generates the AuKdBac, the 
year,80 because the sun, crossing through the twelve signs one 
after the other (StaSpapwv NAALos €v HEpEL TA SWSEka CwSta), 
defines the duration of a year (6poc ... Etnotou xpdovou). 
Apollodorus may have valued this interpretation as it was a sort 
of internal one: a rare Homeric term, AUKdBac,8! was used in 
order to explain another word of the Poet. Furthermore, it was a 
solar interpretation, like his own. Anyway, the name of author of 
this interpretation is not preserved. 


2.2.2 


We can now read Macrobius-Porphyry (Macr. Sat. 1.17, 36-40 = 
244 FGrHist 95):82 


36. Apollinis Lycii plures accipimus cognominis causas. 
Antipater Stoicus Lycium Apollinem nuncupatum scribit arto 
tod AeuKaiveo@al tavta pwtiGovtos nAtou (36 SVF 3). 
Cleanthes Lycium Apollinem appellatum notat quod, velut /upi 
pecora rapiunt, ita ipse quoque umorem eripit radiis (541 SVF 


1). 


I have learned many explanations for the surname of 
Apollo lykios. The Stoic Antipater (fr. 36 SVF) writes that 
Apollo lykios got his name “from the fact that all thing 
appears white (/eukainesthai) when the sun shines”. 
Cleanthes (fr. 541 SVF) remarks that Apollo is called /ykios 
because, just as wolves (/ykioi) snatch animals from the 
flocks, so the sun itself takes away dampness with its rays. 
(transl. Kaster) 


The chapter on the epithet AUKLoc initially mentions the 
interpretations of the Stoic Cleanthes and Antipater of Tarsus: 
both interpreted Auktoc as a solar epithet. Antipater derived his 
interpretation from the fact that everything is whitened when 
the sun shines (atto to0 AeuKalveoBal Mdvta PwtiGovtoc 
rALou); in the epithet, Cleanthes—perhaps considering the 


phenomenon of adva8uptactc—acknowledged the power of the 
sun to dry humidity coming from the ocean (ipse quoque 
umorem eripit radiis), which is the sun’s nourishment.83 In this 
sense, we can better understand the comparison with the 
voracious wolves (velut /upi pecora rapiunt).84 

This part is missing in Heraclitus; the Stoics are, in any case, 
frequently mentioned throughout the ‘solar theology’ and are 
part of the philosophical core of NO (8 1.1). Moreover, Heraclitus 
is not interested in quoting Apollodorus’ auctores (above, § 
2.2.1). The interpretations of Antipater and Cleanthes do not 
fully overlap with that of Apollodorus, however: each offers a 
different etymology (Antipater from AeuKov, Cleanthes from 
AvuKos [sc. in solar sense], Apollodorus from AUKn). Nonetheless, 
the grammarian mentions their interpretations, as they could be 
useful to prove the solar nature of the epithet, which was usually 
considered a pastoral epithet only. Cleanthes and Antipater may 
have indeed led him in a solar direction. 


37. Prisci Graecorum primam lucem, quae praecedit solis 
exortus, AUKNV appellaverunt amt0 toU AEUKOD. Id temporis 
hodieque AuKOMwes cognominant. 


The earliest Greeks called the first light that precedes the 
dawn lyké, from ‘white’ (/eukos); that’s the time that 
nowadays they call ‘twilight’ (/vkophés). (transl. Kaster) 


The most ancient Greeks termed as AUkn the first light before 
sunrise (primam lucem, quae praecedit solis exortus); the name 
derives from ‘white’ (ato toU AeuKOU). Nowadays, this 
phenomenon is termed AuKO@wis, similar to the ancient AUKN. 
Clearly, this is the explanation we read in Heraclitus, this time 
more precise in its lexical elements: AUKn is explicitly identified. 


38. De quo tempore poeta (sc. Homerus) ita scribit: hos 8’ 
out’ Gp Tw nwe, Ett 8’ AUPUUKN VUE (H 433). Idem 
Homerus: ebxeo 5’ ATtOAAWwvit AUKNyevel KAUTOTOEW (A 101), 
quod significat t®) yEvvGvTt thv AUKNV\, id est qui progenerat 


exortu suo lucem. Radiorum enim splendor propinquantem 
solem longe lateque praecedens atque caliginem paulatim 
extenuans tenebrarum parit lucem. 


About that time the Poet writes (J/. 7.433) “when it was not 
yet dawn, but still the half-lit (amphilyké) night” and Homer 
again, “pray to Apollo lykégenés, famed from his bow”, 
where the epithet means ‘he who begets light’ when he 
rises. For in heralding the sun’s approach far and wide and 
gradually diminishing the shadow’s gloom, his rays’ 
brilliance gives birth to light. (transl. Kaster) 


Homer says about this time of the day, right before dawn: 
“when it was not yet dawn, but aqu@ivkKn night” (H 433: hos 8’ 
oUt’ Gp Tw Nhwe, Ett 8’ GUPLAUKN VUE). This is one of the lucky 
cases where the Poet explains himself:85 when is the night 
duUpuKkn? The context clearly says when it is not dawn yet 
(hos &' oUt’ Gp Tw hws). Evidently, the adjective was intended 
to mean: when the night is already surrounded (au@_t-) by light 
(AUKn).86 The latter term appears also in Apollo's epithet 
AuKnyevnc: Athena, in the guise of Laodokos, invites the Lycian 
Pandaros to pray the god (A 101: eUxeo 6’ ATmoAAWvt AUKNYEvEt). 

Despite the Lycian origin of the hero, Auknyevns means ‘he 
who generates AUKn’ (quod significat t@ yevv@vtt thy AUKNV, id 
est qui progenerat exortu suo lucem), for the brightness of the 
sun rays precedes the sun itself (radiorum enim splendor 
propinquantem solem ... praecedens) and gradually weakens the 
darkness (caliginem paulatim extenuans tenebrarum) producing 
light (parit lucem). 

What is the relationship of this interpretation to Heraclitus? 
Both Macrobius and Heraclitus consider the Homeric AUKnyevnc; 
rptyeveta, absent in Macrobius, is useful to understand 
AUKNYEVIG as it provides the term np, synonymous with AUKN. 
Macrobius reports a more precise paraphrasis of AUKnyevns 
than Heraclitus (t@ yevv@vtt thy AUKNV vs. AUKaUYyOUS aUTOG 
€ottv aittoc); furthermore, he preserves GU@AUKN, which is 
fundamental to postulate the prehistoric AUKn. This term, which 
seems to be understood by Heraclitus, is made implicit only in 


Macrobius. Thus, we are clearly dealing with the same 
interpretation derived from the same source: through QupwvuKkn 
we can postulate the existence of AUKn (1); the latter helps us 
understand Apollo’s epithet Auknyevrjc—which was the object of 
NO—(2); AUKnyevns has a semantic and structural parallel in the 
Dawn's epithet nptyéveta (3). The first two points are preserved 
in Macrobius; the last two in Heraclitus; only the second is 
attested by both witnesses.87 But, obviously, the discussion 
requires all three points. 


39. Neque minus Romani, ut pleraque alia ex Graeco, ita et 
lucem videntur a AUKn figurasse. Annum quoque vetustissimi 
Graecorum AuKadBavta appellabant amd tov AUKou id est 
sole BatvouEevov Kal UETPOULEVOV. 


Just so, the Romans seem to have formed /ux (‘light’) from 
lyké, just as they derived most other words from Greek. 
The most ancient Greek also called the year /ykabas, from 
“that which the sun (/ykos) passes over (bainein) and 
measures”. (transl. Kaster) 


In Macrobius we find a Latin addition (see § 1.1) to the previous 
argument (neque... figurasse): in effect, for the Roman compiler 
lucem was very easily derivable from AuKn. Then we have a 
second interpretation, from AuKdBas ‘year’, already found in 
Heraclitus. Although he does not record the etymology of the 
epithet preserved in Heraclitus (‘he who gives birth to the year’), 
Macrobius reports the etymology of AuKdBac, that is: AUKOG, i.e. 
the ‘sun’ (arto tod AUKou id est sole), which proceeds and 
accordingly measures (sc. the time: BatvopyEevov Kal 
UEtpoUWEVoV). Heraclitus’ statement that “the sun, which 
crosses through each of the twelve signs, is the delimitation of 
the year” (G6poc yap etnotou xpovou Stadpaywv AALos Ev HEPEL 
ta 6wWSeka Cwdta), is a slightly different paraphrasis. 

By comparing the two witnesses, we can thus reconstruct 
the AukaBac-interpretation in the following way: firstly, the sun 
is called AUKoc (Porph.: ato to AUKou /d est sole);88 the year, 


perceived as the sun crossing through all the zodiac 
constellations, is defined as AuKdBas, i.e. “the sun which 
proceeds (and measures the time)” (Her.: StaSpaywv HALO... 
5wdeka Cwsta; Porph.: annum ... AuKaBavta appellabant am toO 
AuKou fd est sole BatvouEvov kai HETPOULEVOV); AUKNYEVIG is 
referred to the sun as ‘he who generates the year’ (Her.: 6tt Tov 
AuKGBavta yevvd). This last term which includes the previous 
ones (AUKoc > AUKdBac > AUKnyevnsc) seems to be the goal of the 
etymological argument; all three points appear to belong to the 
same interpretation, of which Macrobius attests the first two 
and Heraclitus the last two. 

In my opinion, it is clear that Heraclitus and Porphyry 
followed the same source, evidently NO. This is also supported 
by the fact that in both authors we find the same sequence: 
Auknyevng is interpreted initially through AUkn, then through 
AuKaBac. 


40. AUKov autem solem vocari etiam Lycopolitana Thebaidos 
civitas testimonio est, quae pari religione Apollinem itemque 
lupum, hoc est AUKov, colit, in utroque solem venerans, quod 
hoc animal rapit et consumit omnia in modum solis, ac 
plurimum oculorum acie cernens tenebras noctis evincit. Ipsos 
quoque AUKoUuG a AUkn id est a prima luce appellatos quidam 
putant, quia hae ferae maxime id tempus aptum rapiendo 
pecori observant, quod antelucanum post nocturnam famem 
ad pastum stabulis expellitur. 


That the sun is called /ykos is attested by the community of 
Lykopolis in the Thebaid, which pays cult to both Apollo 
and the wolf—that is, lykos—in both cases worshipping the 
sun, because that animal snatches and consumes all 
things, like the sun, and overcomes night's shadows in 
seeing a great deal with its sharp eyes. (41) Some think 
that lykoi (‘wolves’) are named after /yké, or first light, 
because these animals look especially for that time to 
ravage the flock, which is driven from the fold just before 
dawn to pasture after the night's fast. (transl. Kaster) 


This part, which is totally absent in Heraclitus, refers to the 
wolves. This fact is only apparently odd: as will be seen, it is an 
extension of the AUKn-interpretation. Firstly, there is a note on 
Egyptian religion. That the sun is called ‘wolf’ (AUKos) is 
demonstrated by the inhabitants of Lykopolis in Thebaid, who 
venerate the sun in the form of Apollo and of the animal 
(Lycopolitana Thebaidos civitas ... quae pari religione Apollinem 
itemque lupum, hoc est AUKov, colit, in utroque solem venerans), 
since the animal catches and devours everything like the sun 
(quod hoc animal rapit et consumit omnia in modum solis) and 
with its eyes penetrates the darkness more than other animals 
(ac plurimum oculorum acie cernens tenebras noctis evincit). This 
part, like other notes about non-Greek religions, may be of 
Porphyrian origin (8 1.1). Porphyry may have drawn inspiration 
from Cleanthes, quoted in Apollodorus, since the Stoic made a 
direct comparison between the sun and the animal (above). 

Then the very name of the animal is etymologised. 
According to someone, the noun comes from Aukn, the first light 
(ipsos quoque AUKouc a AUKn id est a prima luce appellatos quidam 
putant), since the time of the day when the sun shines is the 
aptest to raid the flocks (quia ... maxime id tempus aptum 
rapiendo pecori), and in these very hours, before dawn 
(antelucanum), the hungry flocks are conducted out of their 
stables to eat (post nocturnam famem ad pastum stabulis 
expellitur).89 The presence of AUKN, which Apollodorus rigorously 
derives from Homeric terms, strongly suggests attributing this 
part to the grammarian.29 The Egyptian note could derive from 
Porphyry’s syncretistic additions (§ 1.1).91 

Given Apollodorus’ interest in divine epithets, why would he 
need to etymologise the noun ‘wolf’? As seen above, he 
interpreted AUKLoc as a solar epithet; besides the geographic 
interpretation, the pastoral one was the most credited one. In 
order to defeat definitively the latter interpretation, Apollodorus 
solarised the very name of the animal. How could Apollo AUKtoG 
be considered the god ‘of the wolves’ but not a solar god, once 
it had been demonstrated that the animal took its name from 
the sun? 


2.2:3: 


It is now time for a brief summary and some considerations. 
Firstly, Apollodorus rejected a geographical interpretation. This 
interpretation was sustained by post-Homeric authors, and this 
could well be a reason to reject it.92 It must be said that the 
grammarian partially contravenes his own criteria in 
interpreting divine epithets: according to 244 FGrHist 353, which 
is a fundamental document to reconstruct his categories in 
interpreting divine epithets, a geographical interpretation is 
acceptable if the epithet is mentioned by a Homeric character.9 
The second time AuKnyevns appears, it is quoted by the narrator 
(A 119: eUxEto 8’ ATtoAAWVL AUKNyEvel KAUTOTOEW), but it is 
referred to the Lycian Pandaros who prays to the god of his own 
land. This happens because, a few lines above, Athena, in the 
guise of the Trojan Laodokos, had invited the Lycian hero to pray 
to Apollo (A 101: eUxeo 8’ ArtoAAWwvt AUKNyevel KAUTOTOEW). 
Although the situation does not exactly correspond to the 
above-mentioned criteria—the epithet is quoted by a non-Lycian 
character, then by the narrator—the local meaning of the 
epithet is clearly at play. The grammarian may have rejected this 
option due to his preference for the solar interpretation. In 
any case, Aristarchus’ terminology indicates its Apollodorean 
origin (§ 2.2.1). We read this part only in Heraclitus. 

Cleanthes and Antipater belong to the Stoic ‘bibliography’ of 
NO (see p. 234). Although they interpret Apollo’s epithet in a 
slightly different way, they both indicate the solar nature of 
AvUKLOG (8 2.2.2). They probably offered Apollodorus this 
fundamental idea, which the grammarian reformulated, giving it 
a Homeric basis. The grammarian may have objected that they 
had considered the usual form AUKLoc, and not the Homeric 
AuKnyevis (see also below). Cleanthes and Antipater are cited as 
means to introduce the ‘right’ interpretation, namely the solar 
one.95 

Apollodorus derives Auknyevis from AUKN%®. This 
interpretation was likely conceived by the grammarian himself, 
since it is closely related to Homeric lexicon, rigorously 


examined. It must be said that Homer never mentions Aukn: the 
term is obtained by analysing one epithet—ayumuAukn of H 433— 
and is applied to another, AuKnyevnc;97 the epithet of a similar 
goddess, nptyéeveta, offered a semantic and structural parallel. 
This well reflects Apollodorus’ idea of Homeric supremacy over 
all other sources: the Poet is the most ancient witness, and if 
correctly understood, he can cast light on the very nature of the 
gods, which was well known to the first humans (8 1.2).98 

If the grammarian considered the Homeric AuKnyevnes, what 
was the relationship, in his eyes, between it and the form 
AUKLOG? The Macrobian chapter is devoted to this term (36: 
Apollinis Lycii plures accipimus cognominis causas) and to 
AuKnyevnc. Nothing explicit is stated; yet, the latter was 
etymologically transparent—sc. according to the etymology 
given by the grammarian (Aukn-yevng, ‘he who generates the 
AUKn'); the same cannot be said of AUKLoc, which rather 
suggests a wrong etymology. And then Auknyevng is attested by 
Homer, whereas AUKLos is found in later authors only. According 
to Apollodorus’ categories, this can only mean that the former 
was the earlier and correct form, whereas the latter a later one 
in which the right etymology was no longer evident. The 
grammarian may have considered AUKtoc a Kurzform of 
AUKNYEVNG. 

The author of the AukdBac-interpretation is unfortunately 
anonymous. Apollodorus, who mentions this interpretation right 
after his own, may have valued it both since it was an internal 
Homeric explanation—AukaBac helped to interpret AUKnyevnc— 
and because Auknyevns was intended in solar terms. Besides, 
this interpretation considered the Homeric AukKnyevne, not the 
usual AUKLOG. 99 

Finally, the noun ‘wolf’. The author of this interpretation is 
probably Apollodorus, as it involves the term AuKn. The 
interpretation of the noun ‘wolf’ via AUKn was useful in 
superseding the pastoral interpretation, ‘solarising’ its starting 
point (8 2.2.2). 

According to this reconstruction, Apollodorus’ treatment of 
AuUKNyEevns/ AUKLos is the following: 


Tab. 15:Apollodorus on Apollo Auknyevnc: a general survey. 


as 3 [-1 6-1 B Porph.-Macr. 
A geographical =. —_—STTSTSC 
—_—_omminterpretation of —————----_-—_ 
AuKnyevns (from 
Lycia); authors 
VEWTEPOL 
B soba a FE 
ooomrniterpretations 
(Antipater, 
Cleanthes) 
C —Apottodoruss x 


oooh Kterpretation: 
Homeric AUKNYEVG 
as ‘he who 
generates the AUKn 
(the light before the 
dawn)’; AUKn 
deduced from 
AQuUMUUKn (H 433); 
AuUKNyEVsG 
symmetrical to 
rplyeveta; AUKLOG 
shortened form of 
AUKNYEVG 

D —rorupace-—* Xx 

mmm Kterpretation: 
Auknyevis as ‘he 
who generates the 
AuKaBac’; AuKaBac 
the year, as ‘the 
AUKoc which 
proceeds’; AUKoG as 
‘the sun’; uncertain 


auctor 
E Ste tro 9 th 
plained through 
AUKN 


Both witnesses preserve, in the same sequence, points C and D, 
though with different particulars (above); this suggests a 

common source. Heraclitus quotes Apollodorus explicitly, at the 
very beginning of the paragraph dedicated to Apollo's epithets, 


which is accepted by Jacoby as a fragment of NO (244 FGrHist 
98). As far as Macrobius-Porphyry are concerned, we know that 
NO is the core of the Apollinian section of the ‘solar theology’ (8 
1.1). The other points seem to belong to Apollodorus’ chapter 
on Auknyevn, as they cite Aristarchus’ terminology (A), sources 
typical of N© (B), or interpretations which presuppose 
Apollodorus’ AUKn (E).199 


2.2.4 


According to this reconstruction, Apollodorus is unlikely to have 
accepted the form of the epithet he found in Sophocles’ Electra, 
AuKOKTOVvOG (Soph. F/. 6). The epithet is not mentioned in 
Macrobius or Heraclitus, although the grammarian probably 
knew it both because of his broad knowledge of literature and 
because the epithet is cited by one of his readers, namely 
Cornutus (8 2.2.5). We read (Soph. E/. 6-7): 


autn 6’, Opeota, to0 AUKOKtOvoU BE0U 


ayopa AUKELOG. 


The expression “the Lycian agora of the wolf-killer god” appears 
consistent only intending AuKoKtovocg as an internal explanation 
of AUKELoG!91—which is a slight variant of AUKLtoc. 

Why should Apollodorus not accept this epithet? Firstly, 
Sophocles is a post-Homeric author (vewtepoc); then, he is 
clearly in contrast with Homer—i.e. with how the Poet was 
understood by the grammarian: AuKnyevng, the right form of 
the epithet, is connected to AUKn (8 2.2.3). Finally, the 
Sophoclean epithet is very clear in its etymology: AUKO-KTOVOG 
can only mean the ‘wolf-slayer’. In Apollodorus’ view, this 
implies that it is wrong not only in its meaning but also in its 
form, as these two aspects cannot be separated. We find a very 
similar case in another fragment of NO (244 FGrHist 353): 


To emiBetov Appoditng,, 6 ouK Evonoav oi TIPO HUD ti 
ONUALvEL. OUUTIAGVNOEVTES yap TM ‘HoLddw ESo0Fav Ste 
Kutiptc AEyETtal, Wc pnotv ‘Hotosoc, Kuttpoyeveta, SLO 
yevvatat {Ev tH} “TEpLKAVOTW Evi KUTIpW” (Hes. Th. 199)... 
€otl yoOv KATA GUyKoOTINy ELPNHEVOV KUTIOPLG, | TO KUELV 
Ttoptokouoa. tdtov yap ths Appoditns totto: ov yap 
GAAWS yuvalkes KULOKOUOLV xWPpic THG APPOSLoLaKhG 
ouvouotac. 


My predecessors did not understand what the epithet of 
Aphrodite (i.e. kypris) means. They, misled by Hesiod, held 
that kypris means, just as Hesiod said, kyprogeneia because 
she is born “in Cyprus surrounded by the sea” (Th. 199) ... 
Actually, (kypris) is kyporis pronounced in syncopated form, 
“she who permits to conceive”. This is proper to 
Aphrodite: women do not conceive otherwise, i.e. without 
sexual intercourse. 


Apollodorus’ predecessors did not correctly understand the 
meaning of KUttptc. Misled by Hesiod, who described the birth of 
Aphrodite, they argued that KUTtptc could also be expressed as 
KUTIpoyeveta, for the goddess was born in Kypros (KUTIpLG 
AEYETAL ... KUTIPoyEeveta, SLO yevvatat ... Evi KUTIpW). The right 
interpretation is however a different one: KUTIptc is a syncopated 
form of kUdTtoptc, whose meaning is “she who enables 
conception” (rf tO KUELV TlopioKoUGa), since women do not 
conceive without sexual union (ov yap GAAWs yuvaikEec 
KULOKOUOLV XWPic TiS AppostotakijG GUVoUCias). 

Also, the later and incorrect KuTtpoyéveta, quoted in Hesiod, 
derived from an earlier and correct term, KUTIpLc, attested by 
Homer;1!92 clearly, the epithet was deformed in order to convey 
a false etymology, affirming that the goddess was born in 
Cyprus. In my opinion, Apollodorus considered Sophocles’ 
AuKOKTOVvOs in the same way as the Hesiodic kuTIpoyeveta: he 
rejected it as anon-Homeric epithet and as clearly inseparable 
from an incorrect etymology. From this very case we learn that 
the grammarian could reject a whole epithet, not only one 
interpretation thereof. 


2.2.5 


After reading Heraclitus and Macrobius and having 
reconstructed, as much as possible, Apollodorus’ 
argumentation, we can now read Cornutus (69, 5-9 Torres): 


ettet 6’ Ev Tots AOLWOIS We ETtittav Soke TA OPEUYATA 
TINHAiveoBal TIPGTtov Kai GUVEXEOTEPOV <f Lang> ka0’ 
auta peipeoBal AOLULKDC, KATA TOOTO Kai Tv TV 
TIOLUViWY ETTLEAELaV AvE8Nkav AUTH, VOULOV Kal AUKLOV 
Kal AUKOKTOVOV TIPOGayopEVOVTEG. 


Since during the plagues the animals seem mostly to be 
damaged at first, and they die because of the plague more 
frequently than because of internal causes, therefore men 
attributed to him the care of the flocks, calling him nomios 
‘pastoral’, lykios ‘of the wolf’ and lykoktonos ‘wolf-killer’. 


As seen above (8 2.1.4), though altering some aspects of 
Apollodorus’ interpretation of voutoc, Cornutus accepted its 
pastoral dimension. But, according to the Stoic philosopher, 
AUKLOG and AUKOKtOvoc fall in the same area: humankind 
indicated that the god protects the flocks through ai// these 
epithets. Clearly, this contrasts with Apollodorus who considered 
them as forms erroneously derived from the Homeric AUKnyevnc 
(8 2.2.4); this last form is not even mentioned in Cornutus. 

As in the case of voutoc, these differences do not mean that 
Cornutus did not consult NO; rather, he did not follow it 
slavishly. According to the Stoic, the pastoral dimension, still 
visible in voutoc, was to be preserved. On the other hand, he 
may have been unconvinced by Apollodorus’ refined 
explanation based on literary words. As a matter of fact, 
Cornutus did not necessarily embrace Apollodorus’ categories, 
such as Homer’s supremacy in explaining divine epithets; 
accordingly, he dropped the rare AuKnyevng, with its solar 
interpretation, in favour of the usual AUKLoc; Sophocles’ 
AUKOKTOVOG was recovered because of its etymological clarity. 


Once again, Cornutus appears to be an unreliable witness—or a 
free interpreter—of his main source.193 


2.3 Apollo Zp.vOEvc 


The case of Apollo's epithet outv8ec,194 quoted by Homer (A 
39), is exemplary of the frequent situation in which Porphyry- 
Macrobius is the only witnesses. Are we dealing with an 
interpretation by Apollodorus or Porphyry? We read (Macr. Sat. 
1.17, 48): Zutw8evc cognominatur, dt Céwv Vet, quia fervens 
currit... Apollo was termed outv8eEuc for he, like the sun, ‘runs 
boiling’ (Céwv 9et ... fervens currit).195 This solar interpretation 
has no parallels. In my opinion, it is an invention by Porphyry; 
Apollodorus probably understood the epithet otherwise. A first 
possibility is the geographical interpretation, like the one 
proposed by his teacher Aristarchus who derived optv8Euc from 
the—unattested—Troadic town of Sminthe (Ap. Soph. s.v. 
DutvOed [p. 143, 9-15 Bekker]): 

Aristarchus [uncertain source] | Apion | Aristarchus [as 
above] 106 


eTtiBetov ATOAAWVOG: Kata TOV ApiotapxoVv ATO TIOAEWG 
Tpwikis ZyivOns KaAoULEVNG. | 0 S€ Artiwvy (fr. 122 
Neitzel) ato THv WU, ol opivOLot KaAOGVTAL. Kai Ev 
PoOdw ZyivGEta EOPTH, OTL THV WUDV Tote AULALVOHEVWV 
TOV KAPTIOV TOV GuTtEAWVWV ATIOAAWY Kai ALOvUGOG 
StEpBEtpav tous Was. | GAA’ Aplotapxos amtpeTtec Hyeitat 
amo yayatTtetoUc Cwou tov BEov ETILBETW KOGHETOBAL UTIO 
TtoU TlOLNntoU. 


Epithet of Apollo, derived, according to Aristarchus, from 
the town called Sminthe in the Troad. Apion, instead, 
derives the epithet from the mice, which are called 
sminthioi. In Rhodes there is a holiday, the Smintheia, since 
Apollo and Dionysus killed the mice which damaged the 
fruits of the vineyard. But Aristarchus holds unfitting that 
the Poet (i.e. Homer) could adorn Apollo through an 
epithet drawn from an animal which lives on the ground. 
(my translation) 


The great grammarian considered it improper (Apiotapxoc 
dmpEttés nyeitat) for a god to receive an epithet from such a 
humble creature as a mouse (amo xayatttetoc Gwou).197 
Aristarchus had a reason to interpret it geographically: optv8EvG 
is quoted in the prayer of Cryses, alongside Apollinean cult 
places in the Troad such as Chrysa, Killa and Tenedos (A 37-39): 


KAGOL HEU, ApyUPOTOE’, Oc Xpvonv ayugLBEBnkac, 
KidAav te Ca8env Tevedoo te tpt AVAGGOELG, 
OuWvOEd ... 


Hear me, god of the silver bow, who stand over Chryse and 
holy Cylla, and rule mightily over Tenedos, Sminthian god. 
(transl. Murray) 


After this list of toponyms, a geographical interpretation of the 
epithet appeared acceptable. And then the epithet is mentioned 
in a direct speech. We know that Aristarchus distinguished very 
well between narration and speech: what was mentioned in the 
former was considered the expression of the culture of the 
narrator—namely Homer, who lived after the Trojan war; what 
was Said by the characters’ was considered the expression of 
the culture of heroic times.198 Accordingly, opww8eEus, cited in the 
speech of the Troadic Chryses, should be more likely read as 
belonging to his historical context. The same distinction recurs 
in the relevant fragment of N© 353 (244 FGrHist 353):199 


Kai yap ei TIEp ye omtaviwe emiBeta EEEvrVOXE AIO TOTIOU, 
oUSETtotE EF AUTOD, GAA’ E€ NPWLKOO TIPOGWTIOU KATA TO 
elKOG aUTa AEyvel ... EKABN: “AAA’ EUXEO OU y’ Ertetta 
KEAGLVEQEL Kpoviwvt Tdaiw, oc te Tpoinv kata Tdcav 
opatar” (Hom. QO 290-291). 


For (Homer), even if he very rarely mentions epithets 
derived from places, anyway he does never mention them 
as narrator, but through a character, and according to 


verisimilitude ... Hecuba: “Thereafter make thou prayer 
unto the son of Cronos, lord of the dark clouds, the god of 
Ida, that looketh down upon all the land of Troy” (J/. 
24.290-291). (transl. Murray revised) 


Thus, in his 10, Apollodorus, though interested in the allegorical 
interpretations of divine epithets, does not rule out the 
geographical ones: according to Aristarchus’ categories,119 they 
are possible when the epithet is quoted not by the narrator 
(oUSéttote EE aUtOU), but by a heroic character (€& Npwikob 
TipOoWTtoU) according to probability (kata td Eikdc). Homeric 
examples follow, among which Hekabe who invites Priam to 
pray the Zeus of Mount Ida (Q 290-291), i.e. two Trojan 
characters praying a Trojan god. Apollodorus may have 
interpreted outvOEuc in the same way. 

This is a first possible reconstruction. One can object that 
the grammarian, though sharing these categories with his 
teacher, did not necessarily apply them in the case of optvOEUc. 
In this respect, a passage in Strabo, dedicated to Troadic 
geography, deserves attention. In effect, the Geographer was 
indicated by Jacoby as a witness of NO, albeit the fact that the 
work is never explicitly quoted.111 Strabo, who heavily depends 
on another work of the grammarian, the Commentary on the 
Homeric Catalogue of Ships, may have very likely consulted and 
drawn excerpts from MO. Further research is still to be done; but 
this passage attests a list of cult epithets very similar to the list 
found in Macrobius (8 2.1.5). Some defend the derivation of 
ouLvGEuc from ‘mouse’ (Strab. XIII.1, 64): 


TrapayVUGoGvtat SE trv ATO ULKpOv ETTLKANOLV TOLOUTOLG 
TLol: kai yap amd THv TlapvoTtwWy, oc ol Oitatol KOpvoTtac 
AEyouol, Kopvortiwva 5 tludo8at tap’ avtotc ‘HpakAea 
amtaAAayric akpidwv xdptv: TroKktovov d€ Tap’ Epu8paiotc 
Toic tov Mipavta oikoUoLv, 6tt POapTLKdG THV 
AuTtEAopaywv itv: ... Pddtot Sé ENuOtBiou ATOAAWVOG 
EXOUOLV Ev xWP LEpOv, Tv EpuGiBNv kaAobvtEs EpUBiBnv: 
trap’ AioAgbot S€ toic Ev Aoia HEIs Tlic KaAEttaL 


Nopvortiwv, oUtw tous Tdpvottas KaAOUVTWv Botwt@v kal 
8vuota ouvteAitat Nopvortiwve ATOAAWVL. 


Writers excuse this giving of epithets from small creatures 
by such examples as the following: It is from locusts, they 
say, which Oetaeans call kornopes, that Heracles is 
worshipped among the Oetaeans as kornopi6n, for ridding 
them from locusts; and he is worshipped among the 
Erythraeans who live in Mimas as ipoktonos, because he is 
the destroyer of the vine-eating ips; and in fact, they add, 
these are the only Erythraeans in whose country this 
creature is not to be found. And the Rhodians, who call 
erysibé erythibé, have a temple of Apollo erythibios in their 
country; and among the Aeolians in Asia a certain month is 
called Pornopi6n, since the Boeotians so call the locusts, 
and a sacrifice is offered to Apollo pornopién. (transl. 
Jones) 


Some scholars accept that divine epithets could derive from 
things of little matter (aT10 pLkp@v). The Oetaeans, for instance, 
worship Heracles kopvottiwv, deriving his name from the locusts 
—xopvorttec in their dialect; the hero should help them by 
keeping the locusts away. Heracles is called ittoxtdvoc by the 
Erythraeans of Asia Minor, i.e. ‘killer of woodworms’ which 
destroy the grapevines. Apollo, as the averter of rust, is called 
epuBiBtoc by the Rhodians. The same god is also called 
TtopvoTtiwyv as he keeps the locusts away. 

This list clearly shows that gods did receive epithets from 
humble yet harmful things. Therefore, it became acceptable to 
derive outvOEuc from optvGoc. If the passage comes from M6, it 
means that Apollodorus was aware of Aristarchus’ objections 
against this etymology;'12 at the same time, the epithets related 
to local cults in the list prompted him to overcome such 
objections. 

If this reconstruction is correct, Apollonius’ entry mentioned 
above may preserve another part of this list. Apollonius’ lexicon 
indeed includes NO among its sources.113 We are also told 
about a festival in Rhodes, the Smintheia, where Apollo and 


Dionysus were praised for having kept mice away: kai €v ‘P6é6w 
DUivOELa EOPTH, OTL TWV WUD Tote AULALVOHEVWV TOV KapTIOV 
TOV auTtEAWVWv ATIOAAWV Kal ALévUcoG SLEPBELPaV TOUG Was. 
This part is closely similar to what we read in Strabo: it may have 
been drawn from the same list preserved by the Geographer. 
Accordingly, I distinguish the sources in this way: 

Aristarchus | Apion | Apollodorus’ N© | Aristarchus 


eTtiBetov ATOAAWVOG: Kata TOV Apiotapxov ATO TIOAEWG 
Tpwrkis ZyivOns KaAoUHEVNG. | 0 S€ Artiwv amd THv PUD, 
ot optvOtot KaAOoovtAaL. | Kai Ev POSw ZpiveEeta Eopth, OTL 
TOV HUD TIOTE AUUALVOHEVWV TOV KapTIOV TOV 
AUTIEAWVWv ATIOAAWV Kai ALovucos SLEpBELpav TOUG HWaG. 
| GAA’ Apiotapxoc amtpettéc nyettat ato xayatttetoUc Cwou 
TOv Bedv ETLBETW KOOHETOOAL UTIO TOU TroLNntoU. 
(translation: see above). 


In sum: Apollodorus may have interpreted opiv8EUG 
geographically, as Aristarchus did. Yet, if Strab. XIII.1, 64 is 
drawn from [0, we may also sustain that Apollodorus neglected 
his teacher’s objections and accepted the traditional explanation 
of the epithet. In both cases, the—idiosyncratic—solar 
interpretation we find in Macrobius (‘he who runs boiling’) is to 
be considered a Neoplatonic invention. 


3 Scientific and ideological approach and results 


In Apollodorus’ NO, etymology seems to behave ‘scientifically’— 
in the sense explained above (p. 163): there are some 
predetermined ‘rules’ along which it is acceptable to move and 
to reach results. According to Apollodorus, among these rules 
stood out the supremacy of Homer in theological matters, 
mostly explained following the Aristarchan—i.e. internal— 
method. 

Generally, Apollo voutoc was considered the god of 
pastures; in the same way it was interpreted by post-Homeric 
literature—which was probably cited, albeit not emerging from 


NO testimonia—and the local cults—the list preserved by 
Porphyry. This is accepted by Apollodorus for it is confirmed by 
Homer: not directly, since the epithet itself is absent, but 
through some myths which narrate about Apollo serving as a 
shepherd at the palace of Admetus and Laomedon.'14 The Poet 
also provided Apollodorus with a hint to introduce new elements 
in order to interpret the epithet: he attests that the plague 
Originates from animals; this enables Apollodorus to take the 
process a step forward, affirming that Apollo voutoc has a 
connection with the plague. Therefore, by protecting animals, 
the god will protect humankind too; or, because of divine 
ambiguity, he can send the plague by means of the animals 
themselves. 

The case of AUKLoc and AuKnyevng is different: probably, 
Apollodorus embraced the suggestion, offered by Cleanthes and 
Antipater of Tarsus, to interpret the epithets in a solar way but 
only once such an interpretation was demonstrated through 
Homer: this led him towards a different explanation than theirs. 
The grammarian ignored the common form AUktoc, which was 
unknown to the Poet, while considering the Homeric one, 
AuKnyevnec. The latter was interpreted within the Wortschatz 
provided by the Poet himself: GupiAukn, the epithet of the 
Night, allowed Apollodorus to postulate the term AUkn; this, in 
turn, explained AuKnye-vijc (‘he who generates the AUKn’); 
AUKLOG was considered a shortened form of the Homeric term. 
The epithet of the Dawn, nptyeveta, offered a semantic and 
formal parallel. It must be said that the solar interpretation of 
these epithets was far from being granted: the usual 
interpretations derived them from Lycia or from wolves; 
Apollodorus and the Stoics were a minority, by and large. Yet 
what sustained the grammarian in supporting this 
argumentation was the fact that it was supported, in his eyes, by 
Homer. 

Apollodorus’ interpretations are not faithfully reported by 
his testimonia. Cornutus does not attach so much importance to 
Homer: accordingly, he does not accept the connection between 
Apollo voutoc and the plague, nor the solar interpretation of 


AUKLOG; AUKNnyevis is not even mentioned. The post-Homeric 
AUKOKTOVOG, rejected by Apollodorus, is accepted alongside 
AUKLoc. In Cornutus’ view, all these epithets were pastoral—or 
became such again. 

In his turn, Porphyry greatly venerated Homer, to whom he 
dedicated his learned Questions. This does not mean that he 
would accept Apollodorus’ entire methodology and views. Other 
necessities urged the philosopher: Porphyry was seeking a 
unique and supreme god, who reigned within the sphere of 
matter, image of the superior, intellectual voc, and claimed to 
have found it in the sun worshipped in most human religions.115 
The material of MO, mostly divine epithets, had to serve this 
purpose. 

How did Porphyry put to use this material? Epithets already 
solar in Apollodorus were welcome. This is clearly the case of 
AuKnyevis (8 2.2.2), where the philosopher, though not fully 
understanding the methodology of his source and neglecting 
some other parts, preserves most of Apollodorus’ treatment of 
the epithet as well as its quctores. In this scenario, Porphyry 
introduced his own additions, for instance the Egyptian 
association between the wolf and the sun. 

In the case of vouloc, the pastoral interpretation emerging 
both from Homer and later authors did not satisfy him: in his 
eyes, the god had to be a solar one, and this was demonstrated 
by interpreting his pastoral function allegorically (the sun as 
shepherd and nurturer).116 This also happened with ttatp@oc (§ 
1.3), which Apollodorus referred to an Athenian cult. The 
association of the epithet of such an universal god as the sun 
with a provincial dimension may have shocked Porphyry; the 
word itself, however, allowed margin for an allegorical move: 
from being father of the Ionians, Apollo became, as the sun, 
father to all mankind. 

With respect to these epithets, some witnesses may come to 
our aid. The countless epithets present in the ‘solar theology’, 
however, often lack such witnesses, thus preventing 
comparison; in these cases, we stand alone before Porphyry’s 
version. This is the case of outvOEUc (8 2.3), where we can only 


guess the range of Apollodorus’ interpretation by considering 
his approach (probably, he either intended it geographically or 
applied the traditional etymology through optv6oc, ‘mouse’). In 
his turn, Porphyry tried very hard to devise a solar interpretation 
for the epithet; the result can appear odd (‘he who runs 
boiling’), but it was what the sound sequence of the word 
allowed if put into conversation with the idea of the sun. In sum: 
what was already solar in M0 was readily accepted by the 
philosopher; but even what was not had to become solar in 
some way. 

There is a five-hundred-year span between Apollodorus’ NO 
and Porphyry. Nonetheless, the latter’s ‘allegorical’ works share 
some features with M0: careful attention to etymology, 
iconography and rituals. Porphyry read M0 passionately: in his 
eyes, the work opened a window into the divine. This was not by 
chance: both men were attempting to grasp and define the 
divine; both moved within the complexity of human cultures. 
They differed in methodology only—as Porphyry was not subject 
to Aristarchan rigour—and in the definition of this divine. 
According to Porphyry, all gods were aspects of the solar god, 
and this had to be revealed through their names and epithets. 
Apollodorus, who was not affected by heliolatry, believed that a 
solar interpretation was only possible after the ‘scientific’ 
observation of evidence, i.e. what was indicated by his main 
authority, that is Homer, correctly interpreted. 
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Notes 


See Sluiter 2015, 897, 904; Tsitsibakou-Vasalos 2007, 6, 
29. 


In this respect, the introduction to NO fragments by 
Jacoby 1926, 753-761, is key, concerning the nature of 
the work, its unclear structure, the idea of divinity 
expressed by its author, the latter’s relation with 
Platonism, Stoicism and Aristarchus’ doctrine. The 


commentary on the fragments is unsatisfying according 
to the editor himself: see Jacoby 1926, 753. See also 
Reinhardt 1910, to be read through Jacoby’s critical 
lenses. Studies on MO have nowadays reached a 
standstill, apart from an excellent work on Athena’s 
epithets by Henrichs 1975, some studies about one of 
the few papyrological testimonia of the work (P.Oxy. 
2260: De Luca 1999; Essler 2009; P.Koln. 3.126: Pellé 
2005; Pellé 2009) and some efforts of mine (Filoni 2014; 
Filoni 2015; Filoni 2018). About Aristarchus’ method, see 
now Schironi 2018. 


On the role of the Stoics in NO, see Jacoby 1926, 757. In 
Apollodorus, etymology is a primary tool for allegorical 
interpretations as in the Stoics: see Reinhardt 1910, 118: 
“ad veram deorum cognitionem non per fabulas patere 
aditum putabat sed per nominum cognominumque 
interpretationem”; Jacoby 1926, 757; Most 1989, 2027. 
On Stoic allegory, Most 1989 and Long 1992 have made 
significant strides forward; see also Boys-Stones 2003. 
With Most (1989, 2023-2026), I consider allegory an 
interpretatorial activity applied to any kind of evidence, 
which includes etymology. Long 1992, 54 is less 
convincing in distinguishing etymology from allegory, 
the latter intended as the interpretation of narratives 
alone. In any case, Apollodorus, like the first Stoics, 
does not seem to embrace allegory in the sense 
described by Long. A broad definition of allegory does 
not prevent the identification of the precise tools 
employed and of the role played by etymology in 
allegories. On allegory in Porphyry, see Pepin 1966; 
Simonini 1986, 9-17; Girgenti 1997, 49-53. 


According to Jacoby 1926, 756, 10, such as the 
Commentary on the Catalogue of Ships (Nepi to vedv 
kataAoyou), is “eine interpretatorische Leistung”. 


A growing interest in Porphyry has developed in recent 


decades: see Karamanolis-Sheppard 2007, 1-5. A 
balanced estimation of Porphyrian studies of the last 
century can be found in Smith 1987; this scholar 
produced an excellent edition of Porphyry’s fragments 
(Smith 1993). The existence of a critical edition of 
Porphyry’s work allows scholars to establish the 
importance of the man and his philosophical originality: 
see Smith 2007. 


Bibliography on the ‘solar theology’ is wide—and 
proposing different views, which cannot be dealt with 
here: Goldlust 2007; Liebeschuetz 1999; Mastandrea 
1979, 169-180; Flamant 1977, 653-680; Altheim 1966, 
199-243; Altheim 1951; Courcelle 1948, 16-20. The 
existence of the ‘solar theology’ is a great objection 
against those who argue that Macrobius was a 
Christian, like Cameron 2011, 25-29: see Van Nuffelen 
2016, 129. On the solar cult in imperial times, see 
Wallraff 2001, 27ff.; Berrens 2004; Chiai 2013, 227, with 
bibliography. 


See Reinhardt 1910, 104; Courcelle 1948, 18; Altheim 
1953, 21-25; Flamant 1977, 654-655; Mastandrea 1979, 
169-180. The thesis of Wissowa 1880, 35-41, according 
to which Macrobius depended on Iamblichus’ works, is 
now rejected: see Reinhardt 1910, 103-104; Mastandrea 
1979, 172. 


1.23, 14-16. 


1.17, 25-30 (the foundation of /udi Apollinares, the most 
extensive addition). 


17 42;-17, 64;-19;-3,.22, 2: 
| a ot 


L117, 15;-21, 10;.23, 13. 


1.17, 7 (solem); 17, 15 (apellentem); 17, 39 (lucem). 
1.21, 15 (bruma). 


1.17, 4 (Vergilius); 17, 9 (Cornificius); 17, 33 (Cornificius); 
17, 34 (Vergilius); 17, 61-62 (Cornificius); 18, 4 (Varro, 
Granius); 18, 16 (Naevius); 18, 19-21 (Cornelius Labeo); 
18, 23-24 (Vergilius); 21, 23 (Vergilius); 23, 1-9 (a long 
quotation from Cornificius, where Homer, Cleanthes, 
Posidonius, Plato are mentioned). About C. Labeo and 
Cornificius, see below. 


So Wissowa 1880, 4-6; on this line of thought, see 
Courcelle, who attributes Macrobius great philosophical 
autonomy and the direct reading of Plotinus and 
Porphyry: see Courcelle 1948, 18; Flamand 1977, 677. 


See Mastandrea 1979, 21-23, 49-50, 53, 59-65, 68-69. 


See Mastandrea 1979, 170-171. Further elements 
indicated by the scholar are the use of typical auctores 
of his, like Cornificius (Sat. 1.23, 2), and the distinction 
between ‘mythical’ and ‘physical’ explanations. 


Mastandrea (1979, 176) did not define the extent of 
Labeo’s contribution. 


In my opinion, Porphyry’s work named The Sun 
mentioned by Servius (Sol: Serv. ad Buc. V.66 = fr. 477 
Smith) can be identified with the Labeonian edition of 
Porphyry’s work: as Mastandrea (1979, 175) pointed 
out, a typical source of his is quoted, namely the /ibri 
pontificales. On the work titled Sun, see fn. 39. 


The quotations from poets and philosophers, though 
not absent in other chapters, are more common in the 
Apollinian one (Sat. 1.17). This is due to the fact that NO 
—where broad use of literature and Stoic influence are 
typical features—is used mostly in this chapter: see 


below. 
From a Latin addition (Cornificius). 


Probably from a Latin addition (from Labeo’s De oraculo 
Apollinis Clarii?): see 18, 1 uti Clarium aqua pota and 
below (18, 4), Varro’s and Granius’ quotations. On the 
Labeonian work, see Mastandrea 1979, 159-160. 


From a Latin addition (Cornificius). 
Probably from a Latin addition: see fn. 23. 
From a Latin addition (Cornificius). 

From a Latin addition: see fn. 23. 


1.17, 17 (ad 17, 5Off.) and 17, 51 (ad 17, 17); 17, 68 (ad 19, 
1-5); 19, 18 (ad 19, 10); 21, 11 (ad 21, 1-6, 21, 7-9); 22, 4 
(ad 21, 9); 23, 20 (ad 21, 8). 


Wissowa 1880, 38 presumed that compilers of late 
antiquity, like Macrobius, would never mention their 
direct sources; this implied that Porphyry, cited by 
Macrobius, could not have been directly read by the 
latter. This rather mechanical argument is now 
superseded: see Reinhardt 1910, 103-104; Mastandrea 
1979, 172. 


See Reinhardt 1910, 104; Altheim 1953, 21, 23; Flamant 
1977, 662; Romano 1998, 125-126. On the parallelism 
between epithets and iconography in representing 
god’s unspeakable essence, see Chiai 2016. 


See also Flamant 1977, 656. 


Both editions (Schrader 1880; MacPhail 2011) are 
unsatisfying for different reasons: Schrader’s is largely 
outdated, as it relies on an old and unacceptable 


Quellenforschung according to which (too) many Iliadic 
scholia (mostly exegetical) are considered Porphyrian. 
MacPhail collects and translates the Questions from the 
most important manuscripts, but omits some of them 
and does not consider other possible testimonia. 


Dating Porphyry’s works is a very difficult task: in the 
past, scholars more confidently traced relative 
chronologies and resolved internal inconsistencies in 
Porphyry’s works by assuming a development of his 
thought: see Smith 1987, 722-723; 745; Smith (1987, 
745) underlines Porphyry’s ability in 
‘compartmentalisation’, i.e. writing with different 
emphasis on specific themes, without apparent 
consistence. 


The fragmentary work is edited both by Smith 1993, 
442-461 and Castelletti 2006; the latter offers also a 
learned commentary. On the Nepi 2tuyds, see also 

Smith 1987, 743, 746-747. 


Edition both in Smith 1993, 414-435, and Gabriele 2012 
(very useful commentary). 


The work was widely commented on by Simonini 1986. 
A new edition with commentary is going to be 
published by Dorandi et alii. See also fn. 42. 


It was assigned to NO by Reinhardt 1910, 107-109. 
See Reinhardt 1910, 104-105. 


Suda s.v. Nopuptoc: ... tepi Betwv Ovopdtwv a (p. 45 
Smith). It is impossible not to compare the work On the 
divine Names with Porphyry’s work entitled Sun, attested 
by Servius (see fn. 20). The title clearly derives from the 
undiscussed protagonist of the treatise; the presence of 
the Latin additions suggests that we are dealing with 


the Latin edition of Porphyry’s work by C. Labeo, rather 
than with the Greek version. Servius correctly indicates 
the author as Porphyry, since the Latin edition was 
perceived as nothing more than a translation. The 
allegorical interpretations we read in Servius do not 
correspond perfectly to Macrobius (see Flamant 1977, 
664-665), but this may derive from the fact that 
allegorical interpretations are subject to continuous 
rewriting. Scholars have interpreted in many ways the 
relations between the Neoplatonic bulk in Macrobius, 
the Sun and the title attested by Suda. Courcelle (1948, 
20) identified The Sun with On the Divine Names; Altheim 
(1966, 204-205) argued that On the Divine Names, On the 
Images and The Sun were different works, and that the 
last one was the source of the ‘solar theology’. Flamant 
(1977, 667) also distinguished the three works, but 
argued that the ‘solar theology’ included material from 
all them. According to Mastandrea (1979, 174-175), On 
the Divine Names could be the source of the ‘solar 
theology’. 


Pluton, who was solar in On the Images (fr. 358), is 
absent in the ‘solar theology’: but see 1.19, 10. 


About the cult of the sun in imperial times, see fn. 6. On 
monotheistic tendencies in late antiquity, see 
Athanassiadi-Frede 1999; Mitchell/Van Nuffelen 2010. 


Significantly, Mithras, who is also considered a solar 
god (see Clauss 1012, 29ff.; Berrens 2004, 24ff.; Wallraff 
2001, 30ff.), is mentioned, along with information about 
Persian religion, throughout The Cave of the Nymphs 
(chapters 6, 15, 17, 20, 24) and in the treatise On 
Abstinence (4.16). Porphyry’s sources on Mithras and 
Persian religion are the otherwise unknown authors 
Eubulos (cited in The Cave 6 and On Abstinence 4.16) and 
Pallas (On Abst. 2.56 and 4.16). Yet, Mithras is absent in 
On the Images and above all in the ‘solar theology’, 


where he may be expected to appear instead. This 
could be explained by the fact that, when composing 
the ‘solar theology’, Porphyry had not yet in his hands 
Eubulos’ and Pallas’ works about the god. In effect, 
since On Abstinence is dedicated to Plotinus’ friend 
Castricius, it belongs to the period after 263 CE (see 
Smith 1987, 721). The date of The Cave is uncertain, but 
scholars tend to date it to the Plotinian period— 
although by that time Porphyry had not yet completely 
assimilated Plotinus’ philosophy: see Simonini 1986, 31 
with bibliography; aliter Turkan 1975, 64. Accordingly, 
the following relative chronology among all these 
Porphyrian works can be derived: On the Images 
(uncertain whether before or after 263)—On the Divine 
Names (after 263)—the first encounter with Eubulos’ 
and Pallas’ works (date uncertain)—The Cave and On 
Abstinence (where Eubulos and Pallas are mentioned). 
The fact that Eubulos and Pallas arrive to Porphyry 
through the philosophers Numenius and Cronius (see 
Seele 1949, 241, 4-9; Turkan 1975, 41-42)—which is 
likely, since they are the most important source (or the 
source) of The Cave—is not a real problem: 
chronologically, it is indeed not the direct reading of 
Eubulos and Pallas, but rather of Numenios and Cronius 
that occurs between On the Divine Names and The Cave. 
The latter were read and commented on in the school 
of Plotinus (see Vita Plotini 14): this is consistent with 
the chronology indicated above. Turcan suggests a 
different chronology: see Turkan 1975, 64. 


It is not by chance that, in his edition of Apollodorus’ 
fragments in FGrHist, Jacoby inserted most of the 
Apollinian chapter from the ‘solar theology’ in small- 
sized font. He indeed published in similar fashion 
another part of MO mediated by Porphyry—in this case 
through the latter’s Nepi 2tuydc, 244 FGrHist 102abcd. 


The typical features—and problems—of each author 
will be described when encountered below. About 
Apollodorus, see p. 229. 


See Schironi 2018, 737; Schironi 2012, 436-437; Nunlist 
2011, 108. See also fn. 78. 


Apollodorus’ relationship with the vewtepot is a 
complex one: they are reported when they do not differ 
from the Poet; sometimes, they are used to integrate 
Homer if the latter is in some parts incomplete. They 
are also quoted when they differ from him, in order to 
be criticised. This revels Apollodorus’ systematic 
approach in reporting sources and bibliography, which 
made him precious in the eyes of later compilers. See 
Filoni 2004, 543-544. 


In ca 60 fragments of the work, a third refers to Attic 
cults or antiquities: 244 FGrHist 94, 95 (Macr. Sat. 1.17, 
18; 21), 101, 105, 107a, 108, 110b, 112, 113, 115, 120, 127, 
133, 137, 143, 144, 145, 147, 152. Cf. also 8 1.3. 


See Jacoby 1926, 761. 


244 FGrHist 95 (Sat. 1.17, 19: Apollodorus in book XIIII 
Ttepl Bedv) and 97 (Sch. Hom. Ge, ® 448: AToAAdSwpoc 
év IT). The discrepancy between Macrobius and the 
Genevan scholium is not a real problem: more books 
could certainly be dedicated to an important divinity like 
Apollo. Accordingly, Apollo was likely discussed in the 
first books of the second half of N@’s 24 books (sc. 13th 
and 14th), while Zeus, to whom the first book is 
dedicated (244 FGrHist 88), opened the first half of the 
work. 


On the epithet, see Burkert 2003, 465; Syska 1993, 156- 
157, with bibliography; Nilsson 1967, 556-557. 


On the epithets of Ianus, see also Sat. 1.9, 15. 


The mythical prophet is mentioned throughout the 
‘solar theology’ (above, under ‘poetic authorities’); for 
references occurring outside the ‘solar theology’, see 
354 Smith (= fr. 3 Gabriele, mepi GyaAuatwv); De antro 7 
(tHv BeoAdywv, cf. Simonini 1986 ad loc.); 14; 16. 


See bibliography quoted in fn. 50. 
See fn. 47. 


According to this reconstruction, if we consider the 
possibility of a ‘Latin edition’ of the Porphyrian work by 
C. Labeo (8 1.1), the opposition between Porphyry and 
Cornelius Labeo about this epithet, as argued by Syska 
(1993, 245-246), becomes untenable. 


With respect to the pastoral nature of the epithet, 
modern scholars and ancient interpretations agree: see 
Eustathius in J/. 1.59, 26-28; IV 535, 3ff. Van der Valk; 
Clem. Alex. Protrep. II.26, 3; about Call. Hymn. IV.47-49, 
see fn. 73. See Graf 2009, 123; Syska 1993, 157 [with 
bibliography]; Nilsson 1967, 536. Exceptions are the 
scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius who derives the epithet 
from vouos ‘law’ (Sch. Ap. Rh. 1V.1217-9e Wendel) and a 
solar interpretation in Eustathius (IV.535, 7-8 Van der 
Valk). 


See Van der Valk 1963, 303-311; Montanari 1995, 135- 

137; Van Rossum-Steenbeck 1998, 85-92, 116-118, who 
consider MH areal author; Montanari 1995, 165 seems 
to think it is the work of several anonymous compilers 
(but see 168). 


MH quotes both his Commentary on the Catalogue of 
Ships and NO: see Sch. Hom. D, N 12, N 301 Van Thiel 
(244 FGrHist 178a and 179 respectively); Sch. Hom. V, 


198 Ernst (244 FGrHist 129). These quotations must be 
markedly distinguished from those of ps.Apollodorus’ 
Library, very frequent in MH: about the latter, see Van 
Rossum-Steenbeck 1998, 108-111. 


Cf. Van der Valk 1963, 342-367; Montanari 1995, 165- 
166; Van Rossum-Steenbeck 1998, 111-113. An 
extremely correct and balanced view is presented in 
Van Rossum-Steenbeck 1998, 115: “sometimes the 
source that was fortunate enough to be mentioned in 
the subscription may indeed have been the main source 
for the version of the story related; at other times, it 
might have been one of the sources that was originally 
mentioned...” 


A papyrus edited by M. Haslam (P.Oxy. 4096 = pap. 53 
Van Rossum-Steenbeck) preserves this iotopia, but in a 
very fragmentary condition (P.Oxy. 4096 frr. 5+6 [20-22]; 
pap. 53 Van Rossum-Steenbeck frr. 5+6+52 [287-99]). 
According to Van Rossum-Steenbeck 1998, 287, the 
name of the grammarian is mentioned in the papyrus 
(fr. 5, 1.4). 


Hom. ® 448: MoiBe, ov 8’ eidittodac EAtKac Botc 
BOUKOAEEOKEG. 


Hom. B 776: tac ev Mnpetn 8pew’ apyupdotoeoc 
ATIOAAWV. 


Perhaps indirectly: 8 2.1.2. 


Unfortunately, MH was quoted by Jacoby (1926, 1049 [ad 
fr. 99]; 1057) only in apparatus and not included into the 
text. 


Perhaps a Homeric commentator: see Van der Valk 
1963, 317-318. 


See Filoni 2018, 474-479. Accordingly, Van der Valk’s 


view is to be rejected, according to which “Apollodorus 
may have offered different explanations of the epithets 
(sc. those of MH and Ge-scholium)”: see Van der Valk 
1963, 308 fn. 22. 


The comparison with Poseidon doaAtoc/dopaAtwv 
and évooiy8wv—and with Hermes—emerges also in 
another context, commenting on Apollo’s epithet 
ovALoc; again enhancing the god’s ambiguity (Sat. 1.17, 
22). The theme, along with some epithets of these gods, 
recurs in P.Oxy. 1218 (= TGF 721 II.301ff.), a commentary 
on an uncertain tragedy perhaps of Trojan topic (fr. 2a 
II.14-16): No]oetS@voc A€yetat kai Bep[EALoBxoc ... | oli 
TE OELOYOL TOUTW TIpOG[amtovtal ... 6 S€ A| T]OAAWY 
VOULoc). On the papyrus, see Lobel (1971, 43 [ad Il. 
12ff.]); Kannicht/Snell 1981, 301; Rusten 1982, 48-53. In 
my opinion, Rusten assigns [0 too extended presence 
in the papyrus he comments upon: M0 ends up being a 
mythographic rather than a theological work; 
accordingly, I would sustain that only the above- 
mentioned part is drawn from No. 


See Reinhardt 1910, 118; Nock 1931, 1002, 33-35. 
Cornutus was indicated as a witness of INO firstly by 
Munzel 1883, 25-30, and often mentioned by Hefermehl 
1905 and Reinhardt 1910; Schmidt 1912 is devoted to 
Cornutus alone. Quel/lenforschung in Cornutus’ manual 
is nowadays mostly neglected: see Most 1989, 2016. But 
see now Filoni 2018. 


I record the expunctions by the editor, but I do not 
follow them. 


This was already indicated by Van der Valk 1963, 308 fn. 
22. Syska (1993, 157) argues that Apollo is both a solar 
divinity and a pastoral one, vix recte (“Apollo wird in Sat. 
1.17, 43 ... VOULOG ... gennant ... weil er als Verkorperung 
der Sonne auch [italics are mine] der Gott der Weiden 


schlechthin sei”). If the allegorical interpretation is 
correct, one aspect will substitute for the other. 


On this epithet, which could be interpreted 
geographically, see Chiai 2013, 237-238. 


This Macrobian passage, together with I.17, 22, is 
attributed to Apollodorus’ NO also by Syska (1993, 240- 
241), who argues that Porphyry’s Nepi @eiwv Ovopatwvy 
is a possible Mittelquelle. Unfortunately, this correct 
view is limited to these very passages and does not 
refer to all ‘solar theology’ (8 1.1). 


According to Callimachus, Apollo was termed voutoc— 
and, curiously, potBoc—also because of his service 
under Admetus (Hymn. IV 47-48: poiBov kal vouLov 
KLKAMOKOHEV E€ETL KEivou | | E€dt’ El’ AUMPUGO® 
Ceuyittdac étpepev imtmous); the reason thereof was 
Apollo's love for the boy (v. 49: hi8Eou UTt’ EpwTt 
KEKQUHEVOG ASuntoto), a particular lacking in Homer. 
Apollodorus, who consulted Callimachus and 
sometimes criticised him (see 244 FGrHist 157d), may 
have considered it a ‘romantic’ addition. In the case of 
Apollo’s service for Laomedon, Homer did not specify 
the cause, and Aristarchus, in the face of much debate 
surrounding Apollo’s and Poseidon’s service (see Sch. 
Hom. Ge, ® 444c: Cnteitat Sta ti €8ntevoav), respected 
the Poet's silence (Sch. Hom. A, ® 444b [Ariston.]: 
“Ounpos ov Trapasidwot aitiav 6’ Av €8ntevoav OUTOL 
ol Geoi Aaouesovtt). 


§ 2.2.3; see also fn. 92, 95. For modern interpretations of 
AUK(E)Loc, see Graf 2009, 122-124; Burkert 2003, 290ff.; 
Gershenson 1991, 7-10; Graf 1985, 220ff.; Nilsson 1967, 
536-538. About the Homeric Auknyevns, see West 2013, 
257-258; LfgrE s.v. AuUKnyevns (1719, 39ff.). 


This is the text established by Pontani 2005, who 


provided also a learned commentary thereof. The 
excerpt was attributed to MO by Munzel 1883, 6-10, 
followed by Jacoby 1926. See also Bouffiére 1962, XXXIV- 
XXXV; Pontani 2005, 188 fn. 22. 


Pontani 2005, 71 translates: “questa leggenda recente é 
estranea alla tradizione omerica”. LS/ records only 
meanings such as ‘(public) reading’, ‘reading’ (ina 
critical-textual sense). In my opinion, this context entails 
a meaning like ‘comprehension’, ‘interpretation’; 
clearly, Heraclitus intends to say that this geographical 
interpretation is not the correct one, since a good 
interpretation cannot be separated from a good 
reading: see Schironi 2018, 122-123. On the geographic 
interpretation, see also fn. 92. 


See Severyns 1928, 31ff. 


It is the well-known Alexandrian maxim—though 
Porphyrian in its wording—of “explaining Homer 
through Homer” (‘Ounpov €€ Ounpou oagnvizetv): see 
fn. 45. 


See Pontani 2005, 188, fn. 22. Bouffiére, following Plut. 
De facie 931F, interprets AuKauyéc as ‘crépuscule’: see 
Bouffiére 1962, 9 fn. 2. Accordingly, he prefers the 
reading Kata thy ai@piov wpav against the reading of 
Op@ptov accepted by Pontani. In this way, the 
parallelism between the two epithets disappears. 


This interpretation was common in antiquity: see West 
2013, 253; lykabas remains however quite obscure. For 
some modern interpretations, see West 2013, 252-257; 
Quattordio Moreschini 1988. 


Hom. & 160 (= t 306): to0S’ aUtob AUKdBavtoc. The 
etymology is discussed: see previous note. 


The first to establish a relation between Heraclitus and 
Macrobius as (mostly indirect) readers of NO was 
Munzel 1883, 14-17; he was followed by Jacoby, who 
included a large part of the Apollinean chapter from the 
‘solar theology’ as fr. 95 of his collection. 


See Bénatouil 2005, 220-221; Watanabe 1988, 82-85. 
See the violent terms rapiunt... eripit. 


See Porphyry in the Homeric Questions (Sodano 1970, 
61-62 (quaestio XI)) = Schrader 1880, 300, 6-9): GEimv S€ 
eyw “Ounpov €€ Ounpou cagnvie avtov 
EENyYOULEVOV EQUTOV UTTESELKVUOV, TIOTE HEV 
TLAPAKELLEVWG (sc. beside, in the same place), GAAotE 6’ 
év GAAotc¢ (sc. in other passages) about Homer who 
explains himself, cf. fn. 45. In this context, 4upUUuKn is 
mentioned (Sodano 1970, 61-62 (quaestio XI)) = 
Schrader 1880, 300, 6-9): pAdottpEitat Kal TO AUKOMWC 
€EnynoaoGat (H 433): oUte yap ei uNnSertw rwe, Ett hv 
VUE, GAA’ fF} AUPUUKN Av, 0 Ba8Uc 6p8poc. 


For a modern interpretation of the term, see West 2013, 
262-264, with further bibliography. 


See also Porphyry, Hom. Quaest. 62, 17-18 Sodano: to 5€ 
TIPO Ths EW AUKOMWS Kal “VUE AUMAuKN.” AUKO@us is 
used also by Macrobius 8 37. 


From Agukoc = ‘white’? It unlikely derives from the 
Apollodorean AUkn, since the AuKaBacinterpretation is 
concurrent. 


After deriving AUKoc from AUkn, the explanation easily 
followed: the wolf took its name from the light typical of 
the hours when it hunts. 


The connection between wolf and night GupAuKkn 
emerges also in another fragment of NO, 244 FGrHist 


354 (an Eustathian note, probably from Porphyry: see 
above, § 1.1): oUtw kai AUKoc ATIOAAWVoc G8UpHa SLa 
TAY QUPWuKNy vuKrta, HEO’ Av Ek~atvetat AALOG. 


Conceptually, this part depends on the following: only 
after Apollodorus had inserted the wolf in the solar 
interpretation could Porphyry add his note on Egyptian 
religion. 


In effect, the Homeric AuKnyevng is usually explained in 
this sense: Arrian fr. 34 Roos; Menander ttepi 
ETILOELKTLKWV 439, 13ff.; Himer. Declam. 27, 20; Sch. Hom. 
bT, A 101b; N 233a Erbse; Steph. Byz. s.v. AwSwvn (90, 5- 
6 Billerbeck-Zubler); Eustath. Comm. in II. 1.555, 13-14; 
1.708, 1-2 Van der Valk; Hesych. A 1376 Latte; Et.M. 767, 
54 Gaisford. The epithet is referred to the wolf only in 
Aelian (NA X 26), who presents a very interesting 
argumentation, alternative to Apollodorus. Auknyevis is 
referred to the sun only in Johannes Galenus diaconus’ 
allegorical commentary on Hesiod’s Theogony (319, 27- 
33 Flach), but this very part is ultimately drawn from NO 
(244 FGrHist 990). About Galenus’ work, which seems to 
preserve a Hellenistic commentary on the Hesiodic 
poem, see Filoni 2018, 10-127; about the material within 
Galenus’ work which could derive from NO, see Filoni 
2018, 121-122. 


About this fragment, see Filoni 2018, 304-305, 513-519. 
The distinction between what is said by the narrator or 
by a character is Aristarchan: see 8 2.3. 


The grammarian, in his earlier work on the Homeric 
catalogue of ships, may have interpreted it 
geographically: when he wrote this work, he was not 
yet interested in theology as at the time of NO. 
Auknyevne was likely interpreted in this way also by 
Aristarchus, who distinguished between two Lycias, a 
Troadic one—homeland to Pandaros—and the one at 


the borders with Caria: see Filoni 2004, 556-569; the fact 
that the Lykian Pandaros invoked an Apollo AuKnyevns, 
according to Aristarchan categories, clearly supported a 
geographical interpretation. See also the case of Apollo 
OuLvGEuc (8 2.3). 


In antiquity, AUK(€)Loc—differently from AUKnyevnc— 
was mostly interpreted referring to the wolf, either in 
the sense that Apollo himself was identified with the 
animal (mostly in Argos) or that the god was a ‘wolf- 
slayer’: see Finglass 2007, 94-95 (except for Hes. Fr. 216 
M.-W. and Diod. 4.81.2, which refer to Aristaeus). Apart 
from Antipater and Cleanthes, the epithet was 
interpreted as solar only in Servius (ad Aen. IV 377): sive 
quod est AEuKOc a candore: idem enim et sol creditur. 


This interpretation seems to emerge in Sch. Aesch. Sept. 
145a Smith: AUKLOV @NoOL Tov ATIOAAWVa ... SLA TO 
AUKOMWG TlOLEtV TAG VUKTOG UTIoXwpoUONs: ATIOAAWV 
yap 0 nAtos. In the other version of the scholium, 145b 
Smith, we find a chromatic note (AUKO@we S€ KaAEiTaL 
SLO TO EXELV TOV AUKOV ToLavde xpotav), which could be 
not extraneous to Apollodorus: cf. 244 FGrHist 355 (on 
the epithets of the Dawn, KpokotteTtAoc and 
posodsaxtuaosg, interpreted as a different mixture of 
white and black). 


Apollodorus’ rigour in analyzing the epithet can be 
compared to that of his teacher Aristarchus: see 
Schironi 2018, 374-376. Apollodorus is not the first to 
interpret GupUUKn this way; Apollonius Rhodius 
explained it in the same terms: see Arg. II.669-671. It 
was a Homeric hapax (H 433) which undoubtedly drew 
the attention of ancient exegetes. It was certainly 
considered by Aristarchus: unfortunately, the A 
scholium to this very passage records only its nature of 
hapax, not its meaning (Sch. Hom. A, H 433a Erbse 
[Aristonicus]). It is also quoted by other poets: see West 


2013, 262 fn. 23. 


It is not by chance that in Macrobius we find some 
recurring expressions such as prisci Graecorum (8 37) 
and vetustissimi Graecorum (8 39); Homer appears to be 
only conveying older views: see Long 1992, 56-57; see 
also Most 1989, 2027-2029. 


The Pergamenian Crates of Mallus, interested in 
astronomy, is a possible candidate. This grammarian 
was widely discussed and criticised at Alexandria: see 
Broggiato 2001, XIX; as for Apollodorus, he is certainly 
quoted in the Commentary on the Catalogue of Ships (244 
FGrHist 157e [Strab. 1.2, 24] = fr. 37 Broggiato), where 
Crates’ explanation of the Ethiopians ‘divided into two’ 
is compared to Aristarchus’. In Porphyry-Macrobius 
(Macr. Sat. 1.17, 16), Aristarchus’ and Crates’ 
interpretations of Apollo’s epithet floc are juxtaposed: 
see fr. 23 Broggiato; Schironi 2018, 367-368. In 
Heraclitus 27, Crates’ quotation (fr. 3 Broggiato) follows 
a paragraph containing Apollodorean material (Hom. B 
426, useful to identify Hephaistos and the fire, see 244 
FGrHist 353): also in this case, NO could convey Crates’ 
opinion. 


On this Macrobian chapter, see also Chiai 2013, 230- 
234. 


See Jebb 1894, 7 (ad El. 6-7): “Sophocles here explains it 
(sc. AUKELOG) by AUKOKtOvoc...”; Finglass 2007, 94-95. 
The latter scholar notes a tension between Sophocles, 
who intended the epithet in this sense (‘wolf-slayer’), 
and the Argive tradition, according to which Apollo was 
indicated as ‘the wolf’ (Finglass /oc. cit.). 


Strangely enough, only in the fifth book (Hom. E 330, 
422, 458, 760, 883). About the epithet, see Cassio 2012. 


On Cornutus as a witness of MO, see also Filoni 2018. 


On the epithet, see Chiai 2013, 234-235 with 
bibliography; Graf 2009, 23-25; Burkert 2003, 480; Syska 
1993, 162-163 with bibliography; Nilsson 1967, 534-535. 
Probably, it derives from the non-Greek opiv8oc, 
‘mouse’, reported by many sources: see Chantraine 
1999, 1028. 


The etymology attests the later pronunciation of zeta 
(Céwv) as a sibilant (op-): Lejeune 1972, 115-116, 119. 


The sources are distinguished following Neitzel 1977, 
280 (ad fr. 122); but see below. Apion is a direct—and 
important—source of Apollonius’ lexicon. I only 
indicated uncertainty about the source of Aristarchus’ 
view. Apion interpreted outv8EuUc according to the 
traditional—and pre-Aristarchan—etymology, from 
Ouiv8oc, ‘mouse’: Neitzel 1977, 281. 


On the tipéttov in Aristarchus, Lehrs 1882, 332-334; Van 
der Valk 1964, 108-109; Schironi 2018, 458-459, 531, 
558-560. 


See Schironi 2018, 333-335; Nunlist 2009, 117-118. 
There are very clear cases in which the heroes of the 
Homeric poems call Corinth with its ancient name, 
Ephyra, whereas Homer indicated the city with the 
current toponym (Sch. Hom. A, B 570a1: ott Ek tod idiou 
TIpOOWTIOU KoptvGov: Stav SE EF NOWLKM TIPCGWTIW 
TLEPLTLOF) Tov Adyov, “Emupay A€yet); or in which his 
heroes know that the sun sets into the earth, whereas it 
would set into the ocean according to Homer (Sch. Hom. 
A, A 735b1: 6tt €& Npwikod Mpoowttou UTEP yiis Thv 
AvatoAny AEyEL, AUTOG SE Ek TOO LSLoU TIPOGWTIOU EF 
wkeavod). Note the Aristarchan terminology: €k tod 
LSLou TIpoowTtOU vs. EF NPWLKOO TIPOGWTIOU, i.e. the 
Poet is speaking “from his own mouth” or “from that of 


his heroic characters”. 
§ 2.2.3. 

See fn. 108. 

244 FGrHist 99b; 99f. 


Apollodorus mentioned his teacher also at the time of 
composition of MO: the name of Aristarchus emerges in 
the important NO fragment 244 FGrHist 353 (Poseidon 
EALKWVLOG). 


Henrichs 1975, 28 fn. 129-130. 


It is noteworthy that the Homeric myths are interpreted 
literally, not allegorically. 


See Flamant 1977, 670; Plotinus (Enn. IV 3, 11) not only 
draws an analogical relation between the sun and the 
voc, the second metaphysical hypostasis (Av SA voc 
EKELVOG O Ekel MALOG—OUTOG yap Hut y.veoOw 
Tlapadetyya tov Adyou), but also posits the sun as an 
intermediary between the universal Soul—the third 
hypostasis—and the matter (SiSwot Sf ath ta Tépata 
AUT Ta TIPOG TOOTOV Tov AALov TOUTW TH NALw); on 
this Plotinian passage, see Van Nuffelen 2016. 134-135. 
Thus, Plotinus may have given Porphyry the idea of the 
superiority of the sun and its parallelism with the 
Intellect. This is possible; the latter, however, may have 
also opposed, to the world of matter, a generic noetic 
dimension without clarifying it; see how metaphysics is 
dealt with in the Letter to Marcella: see Smith 2007, 11- 
12. Unfortunately, Porphyrian metaphysics is attested in 
a fragmentary and problematic way: see Smith 1987, 
737-741; Dillon 1992. 


This allowed Porphyry to preserve some erudite 
information of a pastoral nature found in Apollodorus 


(the list of Apollinian epithets in the Aegean area) and 
to turn it in solar direction. The modern reader can 
observe, in the same material, the two different 
interpretations overlapping. 
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Part IV: Etymology and Word-Plays 


Fallacious Etymology and Puns: Ptolemy 
Chennus’ Sham Homeric Questions 


Valentin Declogquement 


1 Introduction 


Codex 190 of Photius’ Bibliotheca contains the summary of a lost 
work, a miscellany of strange anecdotes and fanciful tales whose 
labyrinthine structure cannot fail to overwhelm the reader. The 
author of this book is a certain Ptolemy who was given, for some 
obscure reason, the nickname of Xévvoc, ‘the Quail’.1 He lived at 
the end of the first century and at the beginning of the second 
century CE; according to the Suda, he worked in Alexandria 
during the reigns of Trajan and Hadrian.2 If we trust Photius’ 
testimony, this work was dedicated to a Tertulla, whose Roman 
sounding name may prove that this Ptolemy ‘the Quail’ was one 
of the Greeks with close ties to the Roman elite.3 His treatise is 
known under two titles: the Paradoxical Inquiry (Napado&oc 
Totopia) and the Original Inquiry (Katvr Totopia),4 in seven 
books.° This is the only extant work written by Ptolemy, but 
according to the medieval sources he seems to have composed 
others, among which is a poem entitled Anti-Homer in twenty 
four books.§ 


The status of the Original Inquiry has been discussed for a 
century and half, and the debates provide a good synthesis of 
the problems to which the notion of the ludic has given rise. By 
considering Ptolemy as a pedant, singularly lacking in taste, 
Rudolf Hercher (1856) brought him into disrepute which has 
remained until now.” Against Hercher, Anton Chatzis (1914) tried 
to demonstrate that Ptolemy the Quail was a true scholar, 
grammarian and philosopher; however, his study is totally 
reliant on the Byzantine and Arabic sources, which he treats 
uncritically.8 Beyond their antagonism, it is impossible not to be 
struck by the fact that these two studies are based on the same 
presupposition: the game, since it is a game, must not be 
considered as something serious and is not worthy of credit; as 
a matter of fact, in order to justify the aim of the Original Inquiry, 
Chatzis felt bound to obliterate its playfulness. However, since 
the effort of more recent scholars to enhance the status of 
games in the second half the twentieth century, the debate has 
reached a turning point:9 for instance, in his recent study, 
Charles Delattre (2013) takes playfulness fully into account.19 My 
approach in the present paper will be openly ‘ludological’, and I 
will start by a simple observation: even if it is very hard to find 
precise correspondences between the content of this Inquiry 
and other ancient sources, the author’s intellectual tools are in 
complete accordance with the patterns current in his time. More 
precisely, my aim will be to read the Original Inquiry through its 
own intellectual context, by comparing it to other contemporary 
technical texts, but also to Byzantine sources, in order to 
understand the gap introduced by Ptolemy between discursive 
tools that were consensual and a result which disturbs that 
consensus. Of course, such an approach is based on the 
presupposition that Ptolemy the Quail was a TleTtaL6EUUEVOG: on 
this point, I believe we can trust the Byzantine sources according 
to which the author was a ypaypattkdc joined to the intellectual 
elite of his time." 

Etymology is one of the principal tools used in the Original 
Inquiry. In the appendix, I propose an exhaustive typology of the 
etymological devices we can find in the treatise. 12 


Unsurprisingly, the most frequent case is the change from a 
proper noun to a common noun and from a common noun to a 
proper noun. In some anecdotes we find the pattern of the 
etiological myth, as in the story of the psalacantha (Type 1.2.2), 
and in others we find the myth of the mpdtoc eupetns who gives 
his name to the artefact he has created (Type 1.2.1). However, 
Ptolemy takes his use of etymology to the extreme. For instance, 
the tale according to which Alexander's father was named Snake 
(Type 1.3) is the mirror of the story of Eupompos, who had a 
snake-son named Snake (Type 2).13 The most extreme case is to 
be found in book 5; here, Ptolemy crafts a whole etymological 
alphabet in which the succession of different anecdotes is based 
entirely on the internal coherence of the text (Type 5.2): Moses 
was named Alpha because he had eczema (dA@oc); Galerius 
Crassus was called Beta because he loved a beet named 
betacium, and so on. 

The four cases I will deal with in the present paper are based 
on an interaction between etymological and exegetical 
practice.14 All have in common the parody of the art of Homeric 
questions.!> On the model of the work undertaken in the great 
Hellenistic libraries, it had become common practice to 
investigate the problems posed by archaic poetry. The Homeric 
questions followed a precise pattern: the author had first to 
define a problem (@htnya) and then to propose a solution to it 
(AUotc).1 In the Inquiry, the etymological argument is used to 
solve Homeric problems fallaciously. It has often been argued in 
various ways that Ptolemy’s text is a clever entertainment 
destined to test the readership’s knowledge and ability to 
discern the authentic from the fake:17 I would like to take a step 
further and show that the Inquiry is polemical in that it disturbs 
the consensus and has a critical eye on its author’s own cultural 
background. 


2 What is the meaning of €& aAdc in Tiresias’ 
prophecy (Odyssey, 11.134)? 


The first extract I will deal with tells of Odysseus’ death. 


According to the Original Inquiry, he was metamorphosed into a 
horse by a female poisoner in the service of Circe18: 


By 


OvopaoOfvat SE arto AAdc TuppnviAs papyakisos, f 
Kipkns 8epamatva yevouEevn Sepa tic Seortoivns. Npdc 
TAUTNV SE MNOL TapayevouEVOV Tov OdvuocEd sic imtTtov 
HETEBAAE TOTG PAPHAKOLG Kal ETHEWE TAP EQUTA EWG 
ynpaoas €teAEUTNoEv. Ek tautngs tic iotopiac Avetat Kal 
TO Tap OuNnpw amopoupEvov: Odvatos dé Tol €& GAdG aUTW. 


Sea was the name of a Tyrrhenian poisoner who, after 
having been Circe’s maidservant, fled from her mistress. 
When Odysseus arrived to her, Ptolemy says that he was 
metamorphosed into a horse by the effect of her poison, 
and was kept by her until he died of old age. From this 
information is solved the problem we find in Homer: Death 
will come to you from the sea [Od. 11.134].19 


This version of Odysseus’ death is attested nowhere except in 
the Original Inquiry. Its content is based on two episodes of the 
Epic Cycle: on the one hand, the transformation of Odysseus’ 
companions into pigs;29 on the other hand, the narrative of the 
Telegonia, in which Odysseus’ death is an indirect consequence 
of his meeting with Circe. 

Ptolemy’s alternative Te/egonia is a playful appropriation of 
an exegetical problem posed by a line of the Odyssey, and 
proposes an alternative etymology for the word AAdc. When 
Odysseus goes to the Underworld in book 11, Tiresias makes the 
following revelation: 


Bavatoc S€ tot €& dAdc aUT® | ABANXpdc paAa toto 
EAEUOETAL, OG KE GE TEV | yhpat UTto AtTIapw ApnyEvov. 


Your own death will come [away] from the sea, a death as 
gentle as these words: it will take you in the weakness of a 
rich old age.21 


The expression €& aAoe, line 134, was given two distinct 


interpretations. In a local sense, €& simply indicates distance 
(“Death will come to you far away from the sea"): it can be read as 
the adjective €&aAoc in one single word. On the contrary, in a 
causal sense, the same preposition expresses the origin (“Death 
will come to you because of the sea, from the sea"). This is a 
problem which still bothers the scholars today,22 and ancient 
readers already faced it as is shown by the scholia HQ to Od. 
11.134:23 


TO €€aA0¢ WC EKBLOG, Oiov NTELPWTLKOG Kai OU BaAdooLoc. 
Eviot SE KaTA TAapaPEoLy, €& AAO, oiov amo BaAdoons, WG 
TO éEmaoeun péya daipwv €& adds. 


The expression ‘far away from the sea’ is like ‘deprived of 
life’, which is ‘on dry land’ and not ‘marine’. However, 
some [interpret it] in a local sense, which is ‘from the sea’, 
like in the line “may a great divinity put in motion from the 
sea...” [Od. 5.421-2] 


The solution of this problem triggers another problem: what 
knowledge might Homer have had of the Epic Cycle? If the poet 
alludes to a tale in which Odysseus is not killed by something 
coming from the sea, it is necessary to give a causal sense to €&. 
On the contrary, if he does not know this tale, €& necessarily has 
a local sense. The following text from Eustathius’ commentary is 
a good illustration of this problem: 


Bavatoc d€ Efadoc 0 NMELpWTLKOG Kal EEW Padrdoon,g, iva 
AEyy Ott ci Kal SuotuxEic W OSucGE0 kata BdAacoavy, AAA’ 
0 Oavatos ool OUK Ev AUTH Eotat GAA EEW aUTic. tives SE €& 
dAds ypapouot kata TapaBEoLv Ev Stol HEPEOL AOYOU, 
AEYOVTEG WG TNAEyovos 0 KipKns kal OSv00EWG 
PaLoTOTEUKTOV SOpu ExWV OU ASauavtivn pYEV 
emtLsopatic, aixun S€ KEvtpov Sadattiac tpuyovoc, 
xpucois d€ 6 otupag. 


The death €€aAoc is to be understood as ‘on the continent’ 
and ‘far away from the sea’, so that [Tiresias] says: “even if 


you are unfortunate on the sea, Odysseus, death will not 
come from it but far away from it.” Nonetheless, some 
write €€ GAdc by juxtaposing two distinct words, saying 
that Telegonos, the son of Circe and Odysseus, had a spear 
forged by Hephaistos, whose extremity was of steel, whose 
point was made of the sting of a marine stingray and 
whose spike was of gold.24 


There was however no unanimity about it: 


£& GAdc: EEw Tig GAds. OU yap oiSev 6 TOLNTIG TA KATA TOV 
TnAeyovov kai TA KATA TO KEVTPOV TAG TpUyOvoc. 


€€ adds: to be understood as ‘far away from the sea’, for 
the poet does not know the tale linked to Telegonos and to 
the sting of the stingray.25 


The stingray (tpUE) mentioned in the two previous texts is the 
marine element of Telegonos’ spear: it is a fish whose poison 
covers the tip of its spike.2© If we believe that Homer alludes to 
this tale, Tiresias’ prophecy means that, in fact, Odysseus, killed 
by the spike of this spear, will have received death from the sea. 

It is this kind of debate that Ptolemy parodies. In his 
demonstration, we can find all the ingredients of the CAtnua: 
the formulation of a semantic problem—what is the meaning of 
€& aAOc—and its solution (AVetat) based on a tale (€k taUtN¢ THC 
iotopiac). Nevertheless, this solution is a playful reversal, 
consisting in transferring the problem on to the sense one must 
give to dAoc, and not to €& as the commentators do. The making 
of an alternative etymology guarantees the internal coherence 
of this fallacious argument, based on the passage from a 
common noun (the sea) to a proper noun (a poisoner called 
Sea). 


3 Why does Achilles have the epithet toS5apKns? 


The second case in which etymology, punning and Homeric 


commentary intervene is different from the first for two main 
reasons. On the one hand, Ptolemy clearly exhibits the 
etymological practice that underlies his sham demonstration. 
On the other hand, he does not refer to a preexisting 
interpretative problem, but completely invents one, that is: why 
is Achilles given the epithet todapxne, ‘swift-footed’? It is 
attested twenty-one times in the Iliad and has no particular 
meaning besides the fact that it designates the hero’s agility,27 
as shown by Eustathius’ commentary to its first occurrence: 


TIOSWKELA HEVTOL TIAVTWY O AXLAAEUG TIpoEetxe Kal Ttoolv 
OUK Fv Epioat abt, wo aAAaxod 6 Trott AEvEL. SLO 
OUXVA TOSWKN TE AUTOV KOAET kal SLAAEAUHEVWG TIOSac 
WKUV, GAAd Kai ToSapkn, 6 EotLv ETtapKoOvta A 
eEapkoOvta totic Tool Kal ETti TOAU BEELW SUVAHEVOV, OTIEP 
emtitaoic €ott MOSwkElac, WG GAAO 6v TO TOSWKN TLVG EivaL 
Ff) TOSapKn. OU yap Tac TOSwKN¢ Hdn kai Toddpkn,z, et yh 
Kal totc Ttooiv EeTapk@v avtEXEL Kal OEEL Akauata. 


Achilles surpassed everyone in agility and it was not 
possible to compete with him as for the feet, as the poet 
says elsewhere.28 That is why he frequently calls him 
TtloSwKnc¢22 and in two words m1dSac wKUc?9, but also 
Ttlodsapkngz, which means being sufficiently strong or self- 
reliant in his feet, and who is able to run for a long time, 
which corresponds to an extreme degree of swiftness of 
foot, since for someone to be toéwxkn¢ is different from 
someone being Ttloddpkne. Indeed, not everybody 
TIoSwknN¢ is also ToSapkne unless by being sufficiently 
strong of foot he resists for a long time and runs 
tirelessly.31 


We find exactly the same information in the scholia bT to the 
same lliadic extract: 


TOSAaPKNG: O EAUTH Toic Toolv ETTApKWYV, A Kai Tots GAAOLG 
WG TO Aaogodos. 


TtoSapknc: [The word means] the one who is sufficiently 


strong by his feet for himself or even for the others, as in 
the adjective Aaocadoc32 [‘the one who helps the others in 
the fighting’ ].33 


Once we have the consensual reading of this epithet in mind, we 
can better understand exactly how eccentric the content of the 
Original Inquiry was with respect to its intellectual background. 
Ptolemy makes up a Homeric question which is not one from 
start to finish, and he solves it with an alternative etymology, 
denying the obvious: 


aot S€ modapknv avtov UTtO Tod TrotntoU AEyeoBat STL 
aoi thc Apknge ta TItepa Tryv O€ttv TEpLOEival TH TAaLdi 
yevvnOevtt, Kai Eivat to moddpkne 6 €v toig Mooi TA TG 
‘Apkns TItepa Exwv. H &’Apkn Oavpavtos fv Buyatnp, fs 4 
ASEAN “Iptc: TtEpa ' Elyev Exatepa. Ev Sé TH T1PdG 
Titdvac tHv BEV TOAEUW ATIoTItdoa THV BEV H ApKN 
TIPOG TOUG Titdvac NAGE. Meta SE trv vikny, O ZeUc Ta HEV 
TITEPA QUTHG AwEiAETO, AUTHV TapTapwoac, 
TIapayEVouEVOG SE Ertl TH NnNAEWs Kal OETLEOG yaw 
SGPov TA TITEPA TH OETLEL TIPOOAYEL. 


They say that he [Achilles] was called toSdapknc by the 
poet because, as they say, Thetis put Arke’s wings on her 
new-born son, and the word ttodSdapknc means the one 
who has Arke’s wings on his feet. As for Arke, she was the 
daughter of Thaumas and Iris was her sister; both of them 
had wings. But during the war of the gods against the 
Titans, after having flown away from the gods, Arke came 
to the Titans. After the victory, Zeus deprived her of her 
wings and threw her into Tartarus; when he went to the 
wedding of Peleus and Thetis, he gave the wings to Thetis 
as a gift.34 


There is no other extant occurrence of this story; even the name 
of this goddess, Arke, is not attested elsewhere: it is therefore 
possible to imagine that all of this is a specific invention of 
Ptolemy. However, the story does not come out of nowhere. In 


fact, Ptolemy reuses different elements from the tradition into 
which he inserts his new goddess: the Titanomachy,35 and also 
the wedding of Thetis, which is the first episode of the Epic Cycle 
and during which the couple receives different gifts from the 
other gods.3® Moreover, the family ties with Iris justify the fact 
that Arke too has wings on her feet. 


4 Why, after having been called Outte, did 
Odysseus receive the name OSuo0EUc? 


In the third case I will deal with, we successively find two 
etymologies explaining why Odysseus was first named OUTLc, 
and after that OSucoEuc: 


‘OSvuooeEvs, Stott Wta HEyaAa Eixev, OUTIG TIPOTEPOV 
EKOAELTO: VETO SE MNOL YEVOHEVOU UN AvtLoxooay Thv 
untépa EyKuov OUOaV KATA trv OSOv TEKeiv, Kai TOV 
‘OSuGdGEA Sta TOOTO OUTWS OVoHaOOAVaL. 


Odysseus, because he had big ears (wta), was first named 
Ovttc; but Ptolemy says that, when it started to rain, his 
pregnant mother, unable to wait, gave birth on the road 
(kata trv OS0v), and that is why he was thus named 
‘OSuoo0Evc.37 


As for Ovttc, the pun consists in associating the sound of OUttc 
to the one of wta. By contradicting the episode of the Cyclops in 
Odyssey, 9,38 Ptolemy crafts a fantasist etiology and as such an 
alternative version to the Homeric poem, which may be 
compared to Homeric rewritings such as those by the great 
figures of the Second Sophistic—Dio of Prusa, Lucian and 
Philostratos. 

The second etymology is also an alternative contradicting 
the Odyssey. Here, the Original Inquiry targets the episode when 
Eurycleia recognizes Odysseus.39 In this extract, the poet gives 
the etymology of his hero: Autolycos, Odysseus’ grandfather, 
decided that the child would be named OSvuooeuc because he 


quarreled with many men (0SUoao8at) when he came to Ithaca: 


yauBpoc Eyoc Buyatnp te, ti8eoO S6voy'Sttt Kev EittW- | 
TLOAAOTOL ydp EyW ye OSUCOGHEVOG TOS ikavw, | AvSpdow 
ndé yuvatéiv ava x8ova TouAuBotEtpav: | TH 5°OSuGEUG 
OVO EOTW ETIWVULOV 


My daughter and son-in-law, give him the name I tell you 
now. You see in me here a man who has often been at 
odds with and issue with men and women (0SucoduEVvoc) 
all over the nourishing earth: so let his name be Odysseus 
to reflect that.40 


If we read the ancient commentaries to this extract, the scholia 
and Eustathius notice that the Homeric version is not the only 
one:41 


YUnvoc HEVtOL O Xtoc Kata trv Lotopiav Ev SEuTEpW 
BL6ALW THV AUTMv HUOLKDv Saouvet trapa trv OSov, AEyWv 
we AvtikAglas o5evovons Tapa to Nnpttov, boev 6 Zevc. 
Thv 5é UTIO dywviac Exel TEcoUoav Tekelv. Kai TO yevvnBEv 
KAnOfvat OSvuooEa Tapa To Ev Th OS® vVoat. 


However, Silenus of Chios, according to the information 
contained in the second book of his mythical tales, writes 
‘OSuoo0EUs with an aspiration from 066c: he says that, 
while Anticleia was travelling (OSevetv) to the Neritos, Zeus 
provoked rain. She fell in her anguish and gave birth. And 
the new-born was called OSucoceuc from the rain on the 
road (to €v Th 08 Uoat).42 


We find exactly the same information in the scholia to the 
Odyssey: 


“OUNpos HEV ETULOAOYHv Tov OSvCGcE TETIOLNKE TOV 
AvtoAuKov AEyovta oAAoiotv yap eyw 6 dduccapEvOG T6d" 
ikavw. ZAnvos dé 6 Xtoc Ev SEUTEPW MUBLKWV Totoptav— 
Eott 5€ 5U0 BiBALA—AVTiKAELaV ENOL THY OSUGGEWG 


UNntepa EyKUHOva OS€UOUCAaY Tapa TO Nnpttov, ottep Eotl 
tig 18aKncs Spoc, Uoavtos TOAU TOU Atos UT’ aywvias kai 
o6ou katartecoUoav tov OduccEd amotekeiv, Kal Sta 
TOUTO TAUTNGS Tic Ovoyuaotac TUXELV, ETIELSN KATA Trv OS0v 
boev 6 Zeus. 


Homer, giving an etymology to Odysseus, represented 
Autolykos saying: “Inasmuch as I have come here as one that 
has willed pain to many” [Od. 19.407]. But Silenus of Chios, 
in the second book of mythical tales (this a text in two 
books), says Anticleia, the mother of Odysseus, while 
pregnant, travelled (OSeUetv) to the Neritos, which is a 
mountain on Ithaca, when Zeus provoked a heavy rain, 
and she fell down because of anguish and gave birth to 
Odysseus; and this is this is why he was given this name, 
since Zeus had provoked rain along the road (kata trv 
050v Uoev).43 


Finally we must quote a scholium by Tzetzes to Lycophron, 
which looks like a summary of the scholium to the Odyssey: 


YeAnvos SE 6 Xtoc Ev B’MUBLKwv LotopLav—B’ yap 
yeypaye BLBALa—@notv AvtikAELav thv OSuccEWs ENTEpa 
eyKUYova Stodevoucay to Nnpttov tic T8dKnc Spoc 
UOAVTOG TIOAU Tob ALoc UTI’ dywviac kai pobou 
KatattecoUoay teketv OSuccEa, 68Ev dpa kal Odvc0EvG 
EkKANOn. 


Silenus of Chios, in the second book of his mythical tales— 
for he wrote it in two books— says that Anticleia, the 
mother pregnant with Odysseus, travelled (StoSevetv) 
through the Neritos, a mountain of Ithaca, while Zeus 
provoked a strong rain; she fell down because of anguish 
and fear, and gave birth to Odysseus; from that he was 
called OSuoceuc.44 


Thanks to these commentaries, we can understand the literal 
meaning of the Original Inquiry, although Photius’ summary is 
less explicit. According to these tales, the name Oduoc0Euc 


would be the compilation of two distinct words: 656c¢ and Uoat, 
following pattern D1 in the appendix. That is why in the Library 
itself the rain is mentioned (Uetod yevouEevou). 

However, a real problem is posed by this framework of 
correspondences: what is the link between the different texts? 
The problem itself can be divided in two parts. First of all, did the 
Byzantine scholars such as Tzetzes and Eustathius directly read 
Silenus’ text, or does their knowledge of this historian derive 
from Ptolemy himself?45 The fact that the three sources quoted 
above speak of a work in two books allows us to suppose that 
they had a more developed knowledge of it, all the more so 
since this information is not to be found in the text of the 
Library; but maybe Photius has simply obliterated this piece of 
information, which was in the original of the Original Inquiry. In 
any case, there is no need to doubt that Byzantine scholars such 
as Tzetzes and Eustathius read Ptolemy in the text.46 On the 
other hand, what is the relation between Silenus of Chios and 
Ptolemy himself? Two hypotheses are possible. Ptolemy may 
have found the etymology of O&ucceuc in the book by Silenus, 
who was an Alexandrian grammarian: such a hypothesis implies 
that sometimes previous grammatical works underlie the 
Original Inquiry. However, by adding the fallacious etymology 
Ovttc/wta, Ptolemy corrupts Silenus’ demonstrations by 
saturation and empties them of their seriousness: the one 
nullifies the other.47 Nevertheless, such a hypothesis is based on 
the presupposition that Silenus of Chios really existed; the 
fragment 27 F 1 is the only extant one we can attribute to him, 
and it is not easy to distinguish between him and another 
Alexandrian historian who had the same name, Silenus of Kale 
Acte.48 It is not impossible either that Ptolemy crafted the 
etymology of OSucoEuc and attributed it to a fake reference 
that Photius did not mention in his summary: in such a case, 
Silenus of Chios would be an invention of Ptolemy, and the 
Byzantine scholars (followed by Jacoby) would have found this 
reference in the Original Inquiry and taken this attestation 
seriously. First, in other extracts of the codex 190, Photius’ 
summary contains fake references (even if it is difficult to 


understand why he would omit this one, although he quotes 
others elsewhere, we have no criteria with which to answer such 
a question).49 Secondly, is Silenus born in Chios just by chance, 
although this city is one of possible Homer’s homeland?59 
Maybe it is a metafictional clue inciting us to identify this 
reference as a fake. 

Whatever hypothesis we accept, the conclusion remains the 
same: the Original Inquiry is a parody of an etymological practice 
that was very common, and reverses its usual tools, reaching a 
saturation point in order to parody them and maybe to invite its 
readers to question their own intellectual habits. 


5 Why does Homer speak of a plant called pWAu? 


The last Homeric question we find in the Original Inquiry 
concerns the etymology of the pdaAu, the flower given by 
Hermes to Odysseus in order to immunize him against Circe’s 
drugs:?! 


TlEpt TOO Tap"ONpW WAUOGS Tic Botdvngz, fv Ek tod 
aivatos tod avatpe8Evtoc Ev Th KipKns vow Fiyavtoc 
AEyouot pobvat, fh kal TO GvOoc Exel AEUKOV: OTL O 
OupYaY@v th Kipkn Kai aveAwy tov Fiyavta 6 “HALOS hv: 
U@Aos 6 Waxn, €€ o0 kai h Botdvn. 


[Ptolemy speaks] about the plant uWAv we find in Homer, 
which is said to be born from the blood of a Giant killed in 
Circe Island, and which has a white flower; the ally of Circe 
who killed the Giant was Helios; the fight was hard 
(uGAoc), from which comes this plant.52 


Generally speaking, the Original Inquiry is undoubtedly founded 
on a whole exegetical tradition that may have been well known 
by Ptolemy’s readers. The Crtnya posed by the etymology of 
the udu is divided into two different questions: on the one 
hand, the sound of this word has no equivalent in the Greek 
language; on the other hand, in the Odyssey only the gods know 


this word. The Ancient linked the u@Au to different words which 
were more usual. The scholia to the episode in the Odyssey 
makes the connection between the word pudAu and the verb 
UWwAUvEtv, which means ‘weaken’ in that the plant weakens the 
effects of Circe’s powers: 


Botdvng¢ ElSoc mapa to pWAUELY, 6 got agavietv Ta 
papyaka. 


A form of plant, from the verb ‘to weaken’ (uwAvEtv), ie. 
to annihilate the drugs [of Circe].°3 


We find exactly the same information in Eustathius:°4 


aot S€ oi TraAatol Kal UAL AEyeoBal Tapa TO HWAUELV 6 
eotlv apavicetv Ta Papyaka. 


The Ancients say that the pWaAu is so called from the verb 
‘to weaken’ (uwAvetv), i.e. to annihilate the drugs [of 
Circe].°> 


The same episode of the Odyssey was interpreted in an 
allegorical manner, with demonstrations often based on word 
associations. Heraclitus interprets the uWAu as the allegory of 
wisdom: 


thy S€ ppovnolv oUK aTLOdvw<s WAU TIpooEtttev, UOVOUG 
av@pwrtous fh HOALs Eig OALyouG EPYOHEVNV 


Homer plausibly called wisdom moly, because it comes 
only (udvouc) to humans, or because it comes to few and 
with difficulty (udAtc).56 


In this case in particular, the double argument does not weaken 
the demonstration; on the contrary, it reinforces it. Eustathius of 
Thessalonica shows a comparable mode of interpretation, but 
based on other associations of words:°/ 


f| 5é GAAnyopia ev tovtots Epufy pév olde ouvrOws tov 
Aoyov, UWAU SE trv TraLdelav, Wo EK UWAOU 6 EOTL 
KakoTtaGelac TEplyLVOHEVNV. 


The allegory in these lines is based on the idea that 
Hermes usually embodies reason and udaAu the education, 
since it comes from a hard work (y@Aos), i.e. pain.>8 


These different texts clearly show us that the Original Inquiry 
draws on a whole range of interpretative practices that Ptolemy 
reuses in a playful way and whose tools he parodies. We can 
also notice that the allegorical interpretation and the mythical 
tale are based on the same word, yWAoc, but according to the 
discursive frame in which the Ancient author inserts it, its 
meaning is prone to change. 

What is more, as in the etymology of O6uco0Euc, we find in 
Eustathius a piece of information that must be compared to 
Ptolemy: 


AdeEavdpoc 5é 6 Nawtoc puSoAoyel, NiKdAoov Eva TOV 
riyavtwv puyovta Tov Kata ALOc TIOAEHOV Thy Tic KipKns 
Vfjoov KataAad6etv, kai tleipGoOat Ex6adretv avutrv. tov 
Tratepa dé “HALov UTtepaortiovta tic Buyatpoc aveAEiv 
autov, Kai tod aivatoc puEevtos eic yAv povat Botavny, 
Kal KAn@fivat aUthV UAV dla TOV HDAOV ATOL TOAEHOV Ev 
@ éTlecev O pNOeic Fiyac. 


Alexander of Paphos reports the following tale: Picoloos, 
one of the Giants, by fleeing from the war led against Zeus, 
reached Circe Island and tried to chase her away. Her 
father Helios killed him, protecting his daughter with his 
shield; from the blood which flowed on the earth a plant 
was born, and it was called uWAU because of the u@Aoc or 
the battle in which the Giant aforementioned was killed.59 


Here, we encounter exactly the same problem as the previous 
one about Silenus of Chios: is this a real reference reused by 
Ptolemy, or another fake one he has invented? Contrary to 


Silenus, there is an extant reference to this Alexander of Paphos, 
again in Eustathius:©° perhaps Ptolemy found this argument in a 
real text. It is a tale according to which Homer was born in 
Egypt, and which we can compare to the Lives of the poet. 
Hercher makes the hypothesis that Eustathius may have found 
this reference in Ptolemy.61 Chatzis makes a pertinent point by 
noticing that, thanks to this tale, Homer has the same origin as 
Ptolemy, at least if the latter really was from Alexandria.®2 Are 
we bound to conclude that this second reference was actually 
contained in the Original Inquiry and that Photius omitted it? 
This hypothesis is not unlikely; in this case, the piece of 
information would have been told with another extract 
according to which Homer knew what happened during the 
Trojan War thanks to documents left in Memphis.®3 In any case, 
even if it is a real source, its insertion in the Original Inquiry 
annihilates its seriousness within this context. 


6 Conclusion: The playfulness of the Original 
Inquiry, or the fringes of knowledge 


The four cases analyzed above allow us to consider that Ptolemy 
the Quail was not the eccentric pedant as Photius describes him 
as in his summary of the Original Inquiry. If we insist on the 
intellectual tools used in this subversive treatise and 
provisionally forget the content, it becomes clear that our 
author makes knowledge reach a saturation point and short- 
circuit itself: this treatise is not an exhibition, but a parody of 
erudition. By exploring the limits of knowledge, we can identify a 
hidden message beneath the laughing mask of playfulness: a 
discourse, so long as it respects precise argumentative codes 
and strategies, can run in neutral. As a consequence, this text 
questions in a critical way the intellectual tools of its time. All in 
all, the lesson given by Ptolemy is not so far away from the 
criticisms that Seneca formulated against the liberal arts a half 
century earlier when he asserted that the Homeric questions 
and the “irrelevant annotations of Aristarchus” (Aristarchi 
ineptae notae) were useless from a moral point of view.65 


However, the Original Inquiry deserves to be read in the context 
of the Second Sophistic rather than of philosophical teaching. 
There is scope for a complete study of this matter, but I will limit 
myself to the question of the subversive etymology and its 
insertion in a Homeric @Atnua. This device is to be found in two 
other authors posterior to Ptolemy, but who can be compared 
to him: Lucian’s True Stories and Philostratos’ Herojkos. 

The True Stories, 2.20, recounts the meeting between the 
character-narrator Lucian and the poet Homer on the Island of 
the Blessed. This meeting is the occasion for Lucian to ask him 
few questions and to solve the principal problems posed by the 
Iliad and the Odyssey. More precisely, thanks to the etymological 
argument, he can provide an inventive answer to an essential 
question: where does Homer come from? 


oUtmtw S€ 6U0 A tpEtc NuEpat StEANAUGEOav, kai TPOGEABWY 
EyW ‘OUNPW TH TOLNTA, GXOAG OVONS AuMotv, Ta TE GAAA 
eTtuvOavouny Kal 68ev ein, AEyWv TOOTO HAALOTa Trap hut 
eloétt VOv CntetoBat. ‘O S5€ oVS’aUtOc HEV ayvoEtv EpaoKEV 
WG oi HEV Xtov, ol SE ZUUpvatov, TIOAAOL SE KOAOPWVLOV 
autov vouiZouotv: eival HEVTOL ye EAeyev BaBuAWwvios, Kai 
Tapa YE TOI TIOAiTALsG OVX “OuNnpos, GAAG TLypavnc 
KaAetoGa. “Yotepov 5€ OuNpEvoas Tapa tots “EAANOLv 
aAAGEat thv TIpoonyopiav. 


Hardly two or three days had passed before I went up to 
Homer the poet when we were both at leisure, and 
questioned him about everything. ‘Above all,’ said I, 
‘where do you come from? This point in particular is being 
investigated even yet at home.’ ‘Iam not unaware,’ said 
he, ‘that some think me a Chian, some a Smyrniote and 
many a Colophonian. As a matter of fact, lama 
Babylonian, and among my fellow-countrymen my name 
was not Homer but Tigranes. Later on, when I was a 
hostage (OuUnpevoac) among the Greeks, I changed my 
name."66 


Through this false etymology, Lucian targets the debates of the 


cities which claim to be Homer's native land, and also the 
erudite questions posed by such a problem. For instance, in the 
fourth century BCE, Euphoros of Cymae had proved that the 
poet came from Cymae, arguing that he had been welcomed 
there as a guest and that the local habitants called blind men by 
his name.§7 Similarly, according to the Certamen, in Smyrna 
every blind man was named Ounpos, and in Chios, there was a 
family named the Homerids.®8 Ironically Lucian presents Homer 
as a Babylonian and attributes to him a Barbarian origin, 
although he is a pillar of Greek culture.©9 He thus mocks such 
debates between the cities and dismisses the opponents 
without pronouncing in favor of one specifically, since the poet 
comes from none of them. The playful reversal of the Homeric 
problem and the mockery of the scholarly questions proceed in 
the same way as in the Original Inquiry: Lucian criticizes his 
intellectual background by using its own tools, inciting his 
readers/ listeners to question discursive activities which were 
consensual. 

Besides the True stories, there is another incarnation of this 
phenomenon in the theorist of the Second Sophistic himself: 
Philostratos. The Heroikos is a dialog whose aim is to determine 
whether Homer told the truth or not in the Iliad and the Odyssey. 
If there are many thematic correspondences between Ptolemy 
and Philostratos,7° both of them also craft alternative Epic 
Cycles and link them to an etymological invention. The extract I 
have chosen concerns Achilles horses, Xanthos and Balios; in the 
Heroikos version, they are not divine: 


Tryv yev Aeyouevnv adavaoiav Ttepi autous Eivat 
HEWUBoAOYyAoBaL TH OuNnpw, thv Cettadtav dé, eULTtMOv TE 
ovoav kai ayaOrv, tote SU'immousc, AEUKOv Te Kai EavOdv, 
Satyovious trv TaxUTf|ta Kail TO HBoc AauTtpoUus, 
imtmtotpo~pfjoat Kata Bedv Sr twa, OTIOTE O AXAAEUG AVOEL. 


Their immortality was a fable of Homer’s; it merely 
happened that Thessaly, a fine land famed for its good 
horses, with the help of some god produced two horses, a 
white one and a golden one of unbelievable speed and 


notable temperament just at the time Achilles was 
mature.71 


The characterization of the horses is based on a pun with their 
names. The first one is ‘tawny, ochre’ (EavO0c): of course, it is a 
playful re-using of the name =av6@oc. Similarly, their rapidity 
(taxuthc) echoes the name of the second horse: if we put the 
accent of BaAioc on the -o, we obtain the adjective BaAtoc which 
meant ‘fast, swift’ from the beginning of the third century CE.72 
Thanks to the Byzantine sources, I think taxuti¢ is a hidden 
pun,73 as shown by the scholium T J/. 16.149a1: 


0 HEV Amo Ths xpoLadc, 6 SE arto too TIndav. 


Xanthos and Balios: the first name comes from the color of 
the skin, the second from swiftness. 


We can notice that the scholium b J/. 16.149a2 adds a further 
detail: 


TOV HEV ATIO TH xpolac OVOHACEL, TOV SE AIO TOO MNddv 


He names the first from the color of his skin, the second 
from his swiftness. 


The subject of the verb is Homer himself, which means that, 
according to the scholium, the poet is the author of this 
etymological pun. In any case, the distinction between these 
words posed a problem, as proved by Eustathius’ demonstration 
concerning the accentuation of these words: 


ETL LOtEOV Kal OTL, WoTtEp O =avo¢ (...) BapUvetat POG 
SLactoAnv tod Kata xpWya EavGoGU, oUtw kai o BaAtoc 
immoc tlapoguvetat (...), iva StaoteAAOLto TOU BaAtoc, STEP 
OFUTOVWG TOV TaXUV FA OTLKTOV SNAOT. 


One must also know that, just as Xanthos (...) has no 


accent on its final syllable in order to distinguish between 
it and the ocher color (€av80c), similarly the horse Balios 
has an acute accent on the penultimate syllable (...), in 
order to distinguish between him and the adjective BaAtoc, 
which, when there is a grave accent on its last syllable, 
means fast or swift.74 


Of course, the texts by Ptolemy and Philostratos are not 
perfectly identical: the former composes alternative tales to 
make his fake etymologies more truthlike; the latter uses a 
previous etymological interpretation of the Iliad in order to craft 
a variant. 

In any case, this whole framework of correspondences 
allows us to consider that the Original Inquiry is not a singular 
text in the intellectual context of the first-third centuries CE, nor 
is the True Stories. Ptolemy the Quail, Lucian and Philostratos all 
play with their tools by extracting them from the technical texts 
in which they originate and inserting them into contexts of a 
fiction.’> The three of them playfully reverse the etymological 
argument, each in his manner: these three cases are sophistic in 
that they show less interest in telling the truth than in crafting a 
truth, a truth whose aim is to question commonplaces and to 
explore in a playful way the boundaries of Human knowledge. 


7 Appendix: Typology of the etymological 
argument in the Original Inquiry 


7.1 Type 1: From a proper noun to a common noun 


Type 1.1: Etiology of the name of a class of person 


147a14-16: Nepitavoc tic 6voya Apkdc ‘EAEvnv ouvotoav 
AdAgcEavdpw ev Apkadia Euoixevoev, AAEEavdpoc 6’ autov 
TLOLVNVV TAG HoLyElac ELoTIpattOuEVOG EEEUVOUXLOE, Kal E& 
EkELVOU APKA5EG TOUG EUVOUXOUG TIEpLTaVoUG AEyouoty (An 
Arcadian whose name was Peritanos had an adulterous 
relationship with Helen in Arcadia while she was 


Alexander's lover; Alexander, wanting to avenge himself of 
this adultery, made him a eunuch, and from him the 
Arcadians name the eunuchs peritanoi). 


Type 1.2: Etiology of the name of a class of thing 


Type 1.2.1: Artefact. 147b34-36: Kopu8oc, “IBnp to yévoc wy 
Kal ‘HpakAEous ENWHEVOG, TIPWTOG KOpUBA KATEOKEUCOEV, 
€€ oU kal Tr Emwvupiav AaBetv pnot to SttAov (Corythos, 
who was Iberian by race and who was Heracles’ beloved, 
was the first to craft a helmet (kOpu@a); from that the 
implement derived its name, according to Ptolemy). 


ay 


Type 1.2.2: Plant. 149a35-38: Nepi thc EAevetou Botavng, A 
Ev POSW MUETAL, OTL ATO Thc ‘EAEVNG ETWVOGOoSN;: Tapa 
yap thv Spbv Wen queioa, ay’rc Eauthy amiyEev EAEv 
(As for the Helen flower which grows in Rhodes, it derives 
its name from Helene, for it was seen growing near the 
oak on which she hanged herself). 


150a27-36: ‘H 5€ WaAdKkavOa Botavn Eotiv Aiyurttia, ATLG 
(MMOL TIEPLATITOWEVN Viknv TIApEXEL Kal EUSatpoviav. 
Paoi S€ wo fh YaAdkavOa vopMn Eyeveto Ev Tkapia th 
vow, Atts epacBetoa Atovucou ouvetipagev aut®@ thv 
TIPOG ApLadvnv Opuiav, €~'W Kai AUTA) OUyyévoltto: Kai WG 
AtévuGO0G HEV OUK NBOUANEn: PaAdKkavOa 6 emeBoUAEUGEV 
Aptddvn, 0 5 opyta8eic HETEUOPMWOEV aUTNy éic Tv OAV: 
HEtayvous d€ Eri TLUA TOU PUTOD TH ApLadvnc auto 
TIEPLEONKE OTEYAVW TH KATNOTEPLOYEVW Ev OUPAV® (The 
psalacantha is an Egyptian flower: once it is tied around 
horses, it gives victory and prosperity. They also say that 
Psalacantha was a nymph who lived in the Island of Icaria: 
totally enamored of Dionysos, she helped him to have 
sexual intercourse with Ariadne, on condition that he 
would have sexual intercourse with her too; and Dionysos 
did not agree to that. Psalacantha wanted to plot against 
Ariadne and he, angry, transformed her into a plant; but 
regretting his decision, in honor of this plant, he put it on 
Ariadne’s crown, which had joined the stars in the sky). 


Type 1.3: Etiology of the tale content (and restitution of the 
‘truth’ based on a variant) 


148a21-23: AAcEavdpou Tlatnp ovx O DiAuTITIOG yEvoLtO 
AAAG Tic toUvoua Apdkwy, yévoc Apkas, €€ oU Kai Tov Trepi 
toU Spakovtoc pyGov pufivat (Alexander’s father was not 
Philip, but someone called Snake, who came from Arcadia; 
from that comes the tale about the snake). 


150b13-16: ‘0 ‘HpakaAfic ouxi To tod Neyeaiou A€ovtoc 
S5Epac NUTIEOXETO, AAAG AEovTOG TLVvOG EvdG THY TLyavtwv 
ETtL UOVOHAXLAG TIPOKANOEL U~P"HpakAEous AvnpnyEvou 
(Heracles did not cover himself with the skin of the Nemea 
lion, but of a so-called Lion, one of the Giants killed by 
Heracles in a defiance to a single combat). 


7.2 Type 2: From a common noun to a proper noun 


149b3-5: Maoi &”Hxw pEv thy EAEvnv TO KUpLOV KANOAvat 
SLA TO PWVOULHOV auThy yeveoOal, EAEvnv SE ATO Too Ev 
EAEt UTIO Andac texOfvat (They say that Helen was called 
with the proper name Echo because she could imitate 
voices, and then Helen because Leda gave birth to her ina 
marsh [év éAet]). 


149b5-8: ‘O év Aakedaipove tottoc to LavSdaALov amd to 
thc EAEvnc oavdaaiou, EKTIEGOVTOG AUTASG Ev AUTH 
SlLwWKOHEVNG UTtAAEEGVSpou EAKEL THV KAfOLv (The place 
Sandalion in Sparta is so called because of Helen’s sandal, 
since she had fallen here when she was pursued by 
Alexander). 


148b3-7: EUTtOpuTtou tod Zapiou, 6c Spakovta Onpiov 
TEpac ETHEPEV ATLOTOV Kai Eittetv Kal AkOUoaL, TOUTOU TOU 
Euttopttou traté6a Apdakovta toUvoud OfuWMeEOTATOV 
yeveoBat paoiv, wc 5a otadiwv k’Bewpetv padiws 
(Eupompos of Samos fed a wild snake, which is incredible 
to say and to hear; they say that the latter was the son of 
this Eupompos, that his name was Snake and that he had a 
very good sight, so that he could easily keep watch within 


a 20-stadium radius). 


7.3 Type 3: From a proper noun to another proper noun 


Type 3.1: From the name of an individual to the name of a thing 


147b28-31: Tv Apyw ev "Ooon ths OecoaAtas ‘HpakAfic 
HEV KATAOKEUGCEL, S6vOUA 8’ aUTA tiONoLy arto ‘Apyou too 
Tdoovos, 6c hv EpwyEvos avt@ (As for Argo, Heracles built 
it on the Ossa in Thessalia and gave to it this name from 
Argos, Jason’s son, who was his beloved). 


Type 3.2: From the name of an individual to the name of a place 


147b37-148a4: ‘Ev Kpntn tapos AeyOuEvos to0 ALOG 
‘OAUTIOU TOD Kpntoc Eottv d6omtep ToO Kpovou AaBwv tov 
Aia ETpE®eE TE Kal ETtaiSevE Ta Beta, AAAG yap BaAAEL, 
notv, 6 ZeuG Tov TpO~ER Kai S6LSdoKaAOov KEpAUV), STL SF 
toucg Fiyavtas avtod th Baousia emOeoOat UTetiBeto. 
AAAG BaAwv Kal vekpov Exwv HETEHEAEtTO. Mn Exwv & 
GAAWGS TO T1AB80¢ EkkAival, SiSwot Td (S6Lov 6voya TH TA~W 
toU avnpnyuevou (The tomb in Crete which is said to be 
Zeus’ belongs to the Cretan Olympos who, after having 
received Zeus the son of Cronos, fed him and educated 
him about the gods, but, according to Ptolemy, Zeus struck 
his foster-father and teacher with a thunderbolt, because 
he had proposed to the Giants to take his royal power. But 
after having struck him, holding the dead body, he 
repented. Since he had no other way to soothe his 
suffering, he gave his own name to the tomb of his victim). 


150a20-24: Meta AuuKou gaoiv Tdowv, adA’ouxi 
NoAvdevukns Eeuaxeoato. Kai 6 xWpOG paptUpEt, InDGdvLOG 
aixun KaAoUHEVOG (They say that Jason and not Pollux 
fought against Amycus, as witnesses the place called 
‘Jason’s spear’). 


153a7-10: ‘H Aeukdc TiEtTpa ato AEUKOU TOD OSU00EWG 
étaipou trv kAfjoww EAaBev, 6c ZaKUVELOG EV yévoc hv, 


avnpe8n §; Wc pnow O TrotntHs, UTt’Avtigou (The rock in 
Leucas received its name from Leucos, one of Odysseus’ 
companions, who was Zacynthian by race and was killed, 
as the poet says, by Antiphos [Homer, Iliad. 4.489-493]). 


Type 3.3: From the proper noun of a place to the proper noun of 
an individual 


153a36-39: Mdaxnta 5é paot tov Bouspwrttov AeuKométpav 
ETILKANOAvat SLOTL TETPAKLG AUTOV KataBaAWy THV 
EPWTLKWV KOKWOEWV ATIAAAATTOLTO (They say that Maces 
of Bouthrotos has the nickname ‘White Rock’, because, 
after throwing himself four times [from the rock of 
Leucas], he was freed from the misfortunes of love). 


7.4 Type 4: Complex cases 


Type 4.1: Double etymology 


147b16-20: NetAoc 6 ‘HpakAfic amo yeveoewes nov 
EKaAeito, ettel 5 Hpav EOWOEV ETIEDXOUEVOV AUTH AVEAWV 
TOV AVWVULOV kai TUpitivoov yiyavta, EKetBev Sta TO 
aTIaAQAKEtv Thc “Hpac tov TIOAEUOV HETEBAAE THV KAAOLV 
(Heracles, when he was a new-born, was called Neilos 
according to Ptolemy; but when he saved Hera by killing 
the nameless fire-breathing Giant who was assailing her, 
for that reason he changed his name [trv kAfjotv] because 
he had protected Hera). 


148a36-38: AupLapaos eKAn6n, ertet Gupw oi ths UNntPOG 
yoveic Npdoavto autry Gv_eu teketv POyou (Amphiaraos 
was so called because both (Gu@w) the parents of his 
mother had prayed for her to give birth painlessly [Gveu 
Hoyou, so paov)). 


Type 4.2: Common noun preceded by a privative a 


152b29-32: Ax\AAEus Std HEV TO Ek TUPOG AUTOV OWEBFVaL 


KQOHEVOV UTIO Thc UntTpdG Nupicooos EkaAEito, SLOTL SE Ev 
TOV XELAEWV AUTOO katakauGein, AXLAAEUG UTIO TOO 
TLATPOG WVO"dOBN (Achilles, because he had been saved 
from fire when he was burnt by his mother, was called 
‘Saved from fire’, but because one of his lips was entirely 
burnt, he was called Achilles [Ev tHv xeewv + privative a] 
by his father). 


7.5 Type 5: Alphabet and etymology 


Type 5.1: From a noun to a letter 


151b7-9: AAMELm TH TlotaW yepac SwpoUWEVOG HpakAfic, 
viknoas €v OAuuttia, am’ autod EKdAEoE TO GA~a kai 
TIPOETAEE TV OTOLXELWV (In order to offer a gift of honor 
to the river Alpheios, Heracles, after winning at Olympia, 
named the ‘alpha’ after it and placed it at the very 
beginning of the alphabet). 


Type 5.2: From a letter to a noun: the etymological alphabet of 
Ptolemy the Quail 


151b9-28: ODAvapWv oUtoOs 6 HUBoypawos, Mwofjc, pnoiv, 
0 Tv EBpaiwv vouoGEtns dA~a EKAAEITO SLA TO GAPOUG 
EXElv ETL TOO GWHaToG: TaAEploc S5& Kedoaos 6 x\Aiapxoc, 
0 emi TLBEpiou Kaioapoc xiapyxos, Brita EKaAsito NSews 
oeUTAW XpWHEVOG 6 SF Bntaktov kaAoGot Pwyatot. Kai 
‘OpttuAdic S€ Ff Ku@iknvn etaipa, yaya, Avtnvwyp S€ 0 Tac 
Kpntikac ypawas iotopiac, SéAta, Sta TO ayaGoc Eivat Kai 
AOTIOALG: TOUG yap Kpftas to ayabov SEATOV KaAEtv. 
ATLOAAWVLOG SE, O Ev TOtG TOO PoTAtTOpOS XpOvotc ETT 
aoTpovouia TEpLtBONtos yEyovwe, <E> EKAAELTO SLOTL TO 
OXA|Ya TOO <E> GUUTIEPLMEPETAL TH TAG OEANVNG TlEpl Av 
EkElvoc HAaALOTa HKpiBWto. Zatupos 6 6 Aptotapxou 
YVWPLUOG CAta EKaAEtto 6La TO CNT ntLKOv autoo kai 
Atowtlov paoty Wc UTIO “ISuovoc tod Seotétou OAta 
EKQAELTO SLA TO SOUALKOG Tlic Eval Kai TOAUTPOTIOG: Bf\tEG 
yap oi So0Aot. Kai fh Kuédou SE ptnp, XwAN ovca, 
AdBda EKAHON UTIO TOO NuBiov. AnuoKUSn¢s 5€ NuBaydpav 


nol kataypaWavta Tdvtac tous apLOyoUs, TH y’otoLyeiw 
KAnOAvat (This mythographer, talking nonsense, says that 
Moses, the lawgiver of the Hebrews, was called Alpha 
because he had eczema (dA@dc) on his body; Galerius 
Crassus, the military tribune (he was military tribune under 
Tiberius Cesar) was called Beta because he liked to use 
beet, which the Romans call betacium. And Horpullis, the 
courtesan from Cyzicus, Gamma, and Antenor, who wrote 
the Cretan Histories, Delta, because he was a good man 
who loved his city; indeed, the Cretans call the good 
‘delton’. Apollonios, who, during the time of Philopator, 
became famous in the field of astrology, was called E 
because the shape of the E corresponds to that of the 
moon, about which he had a great knowledge. Satyros, 
who was close to Aristarchos, was called Zéta because he 
loved research (@ntnttKdc), and they say that Aesopus was 
called Theta by his master Idmon because he was servile 
and versatile, for slaves are ‘thetes’. And the mother of 
Cypselos, who was crippled, was called Labda by the 
Pythian god. And Democydes says that Pythagoras, who 
described every single number, was called by the third 
letter). 
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Notes 


For discussion, see Bowersock 1994, 24; Pizzone 2014, 
179. 


Suda, Tt, 3037, s. v. NtoAguatoc: “Ptolemaeus, 
Alexandrian, grammarian, son of Hephaistion, who lived 
under the reigns of Trajan and Hadrian, called the 
Quail.” (NtoAepatoc AAgEavSpeuc, ypaypateKkos, 6 too 
‘H~atotiwvoc, yeyovwe ett te Tpatavod kai ASptavod 
tHv AUTOKpatopwy, TpocayopEvOEic SE XEvvoc.) 
However, it is not impossible that this Alexandrian 
Origin is an extrapolation due to the content of the 
Original Inquiry, in which Ptolemy the Quail counterfeits 
the Alexandrian ypaypattKkoc. 


Photius, Library, 190, 146b9-12. See Bowersock 1994, 
26-27. The dedication also echoes the prominent role of 
women in the treatise and the novelistic prologues of 
the 1st-2nd centuries: Hose 2008, 181; Ni Mheallaigh 
2014, 118. For further discussion, see Hartley 2014, 66- 
70. 


Photius speaks of Katvf Totopia; the title Nepi 
Ttapaso€tou Lotopias is given by the Suda, tt 3037, s. v. 
NtoAgpatos. Scholars usually translate totopta by 
‘history’, but, following Hartley (2014, 54-66) (who 
includes €ic ToAULaBiavy, ‘intended for polymathy’ in 
the title), I think it is preferable to understand the word 
as an ‘inquiry’ in the Herodotean sense: indeed, the 
treatise contains a whole intellectual exploration. As for 
kawvog, it corresponds to the idea of novelty in the strict 
—and maybe pejorative?—sense of the word. The 
reader has consequently to deal with a work whose 
content is unexpected, original; this sense is very close 


to the rhetorical meaning of Tapado€oc: as the 
paradoxical encomium, the aim of the treatise is to 
support the untenable. See Chatzis 1914, XXXIV-XXXVII; 
Delattre 2013, 195 and 197; Ni Mheallaigh 2014, 117. 


Photius, Library, 190, 146a41-2. 


Suda, tt, 3037, s. v. MtoAguatoc: “He has written: The 
Paradoxical Inquiry, the Sphinx—which is an historical 
drama—, an Anti-Homer—which is a poem in twenty- 
four books—, and other works” (Mepi tlapasoEou 
totopiac. 2iyéa. Spdua S€ Eottv LoTOpLKOv. 
AvOdunpov. EotL SE TIOLNOLs PAWWSLOV KS: Kal GAAa 
tivd). On these different texts, see Chatzis 1914, XVIII- 
XXI; Hartley 2014, 15-18. According to some sources, 
Ptolemy also wrote a Life of Aristotle and peripatetic 
treatises: see Chatzis 1914, XXII-XXV, and his recension 
of all the Greek and Arabic fragments, pp. 3-6; see 
Overwien 2014 for further analysis. 


In particular, see Cameron 2004, 134-159; Hercher 1856, 
9-12. Several scholars agree that Cameron’s analysis is 
reliant on a whole university tradition that have 
dismissed Ptolemy’s playfulness: Dowden 2009, 159; 
Delattre 2013, 194; Hartley 2014, 33-34. 


Chatzis 1914, IX: “Dafg Ptolemaios Grammatiker war, 
sagt uns Suidas ausdrucklich und wird durch seine 
Schriftstellerei bestatigt. Daf er auch Philosoph war, 
haben wir erst in der jungsten Zeit erfahren, und zwar 
aus einer nichtgrieschischen Quelle.” 


The work of Huizinga (1951) has been highly influential 
in the genesis of an anthropology of the game. After 
him, using a structuralist approach, scholars tried to 
define more specifically what playfulness is, as, for 
example, in the case of Henriot 1969. 


See also Abenstein 2018, 189-192; Djurslev 2018, 544- 
546; Ni Mheallaigh 2014, 116-126. Due to the 
playfulness of Ptolemy’s treatise, the consensus in the 
recent studies is that the mythographical data 
preserved in Photius’ summary should be treated with 
caution: Ibafez Chacdn 2017, 107-108. 


Besides Photius’ indications and the article dedicated 
by the Suda to Ptolemy, we can quote the Suda, €, 2004, 
s. v. Eappoéditoc: the grammarian Epaphroditos 
“distinguished himself from Nero to Nerva, and at that 
time there was also Ptolemy the son of Hephaistion and 
many others renowned for their matdeta.” (SteTIpeWev 
ettt NEpwvoc kal HEXpt NEp6a, kad’ ov xpovov kai 
NtoAEpatoc 6 ‘Hatotiwvos hv kai GAAOL ouxvol tHv 
OVOHaOTHV Ev TraLdeiaq). 


Also see the typology proposed by Tomberg 1968, 95- 
99. The latter distinguishes between four cases: (a) a 
name shedding light on a tale or a tale shedding light 
on a name; (b) a word used as a proper noun; (c) a 
letter used as a proper noun; (d) a play on similarities in 
the meaning, but with different words and nouns. 


If we trust Photius’ account, these two extracts were 
not distant the one from the other in the economy of 
the Original Inquiry: both of them were to be found in 
the third book of the treatise. 


Delattre (2013) has brilliantly shown that exegetical 
practice and construction of fiction are joined in the 
Original Inquiry, although the fictional pact is more 
usually assumed to be opposed to the metatext, in that 
the latter implies a pact that is anti-fictional. In the 
present paper, I will try to pursue this kind of 
investigation by dealing with the parody of Homeric 
questions on the base on etiologic tales in which the 
etymological device is used. 


For an introduction on the place of Homer in the 
Original Inquiry, see especially Hartley 2014, 148-190; 
also Grossardt 2006, 62-65; Hercher 1856, 11-13; Kim 
2010, 18-20. 


Novokhatko 2015, 47-54. 


Abenstein 2018, 190; Cameron 2004, 135; Djurslev 2018, 
545; Hartley 2014, 9-10 and 34-35; Hose 2008, 186-189; 
Ni Mheallaigh 2014, 119-120. 


Except where mentioned, all the translations are mine. 
Photius, Library, 190, 150a12-19. 

Homer, Odyssey, 9.274-320. 

Homer, Odyssey, 11.134-136. Translation by Hammond. 
West 2013, 307-315. 


The subversion of exegetical practice in this extract has 
already been lightened by Kim 2010, 19, who speaks of 
“absurd solutions to classic Homeric ‘problems’”; see 
also Hartley 2014, 154-155; Tomberg 1968, 110-111. My 
analysis intends to corroborate these hypotheses and 
complete them by quotations from the scholia and 
Eustathius. 


Eustathius, Commentarii ad Homeri Odysseam 9.133, vol. 
1, p. 404, |. 23-27. 


Scholium Q Od. 11.134. 


For a complete summary of the versions of Odysseus’ 
old age and death, see Gantz 2004, 1247-1252. 


Homer, Iliad, 1.121; 2.688; 6.423; 9.599; 16.5; 18.181; 
20.177; 20.413; 20.445; 21.49; 21.149; 21.265; 22.376; 
23.140; 23.193; 23.333; 23.534; 23.555; 23.828; 23.889; 


24.668. 
Homer, Iliad, 23.791-792. 


Homer, Iliad, 2.860; 2.874; 8.474; 16.165; 16.281; 16.865; 
17.388; 17.486; 18.234; 18.261; 18.267; 20.27; 20.45; 
20.89; 22.193; 23.28; 23.35; 23.249; 23.793; 24.458; 
Odyssey, 9.471; 9.538. 


Homer, Iliad, 1.58; 1.84; 1.148; 1.215; 1.364; 1.489; 9.196; 
9.307; 9.606; 9.643; 11.112; 11.607; 16.48; 18.78; 18.97; 
18.187; 19.55; 19.145; 19.198; 22.260; 22.344: 23.93; 
23.776; 24.138; 24.559; 24.751. 


Eustathius, Commentarii ad Homeri Iliadem 1.121, vol. 1, 
p. 102, I. 21 - p. 103, |. 27. 


Homer, Iliad, 13.128; 17.398; 20.48; 20.79; Odyssey, 
15.244; 22.210. 


Scholia bT J/. 1.121. 


Photius, Library, 190, 152a12-22. For further analysis of 
this passage, see Hartley 2014, 176-178. 


For a recension and a classification of the sources about 
the Titanomachie, see Gantz 2004, 85-97. 


On the tradition of Thetis’ and Peleus’ wedding, see 
Gantz 2004, 402-403. 


Photius, Library, 190, 147a10-13. See also Hartley 2014, 
155. 


Homer, Odyssey, 9.365-370 and 408-414. Eustathius says 
that the Homeric pun has been imitated by the earlier 
poets: see Eustathius, Commentarii ad Homeri Odysseam 
9.366, vol. 1, p. 348, |. 21-22. It is not impossible that 
Ptolemy echoes a whole tradition of reuse, which would 


signify that, here, there is not a simple intertextual 
relationship between the Original Inquiry and the 
Odyssey. See also Hercher 1856, 14 n. 9. 


Homer, Odyssey, 19.399-409. 
Homer, Odyssey, 19.406-409. Translation by Hammond. 


These correspondences have already been noticed by 
Chatzis 1914, XLVII-XLVIII; Hercher 1856, 7. 


Eustathius, Commentarii ad Homeri Odysseam 19.407, 
vol. 2, p. 209, |. 46 - p. 210, I. 3. 


Scholia EMT Od. 1.75 = FGrHist 27 F 1. 
Tzetzes, Scholia in Lycophronem, 786. 


The late Byzantine scholars indeed knew of Ptolemy's 
Inquiry: see Hartley 2014, 27-29. 


It is greatly to the credit of the German studies 
undertaken in the nineteenth and twentieth century 
that they have shown so many correspondences 
between Photius’ summary and the other Byzantine 
works that we cannot question the fact the Medieval 
scholars knew Ptolemy: see Hercher 1856, 6-7 notably, 
and above all the fragments collected by Chatzis 1914, 
3-5. 


Delattre (2013, 197) has already shed light on this 
saturation. 


The two other fragments that can be attributed to 
Silenus of Chios can also be attributed to Silenus of Kale 
Acte: FGrHist 27 F2 =175F 1;27F3=175F 8. 
Concerning Silenus of Kale Acte, the fragments are 
more numerous and more explicit: undoubtedly, he 
composed a History of Hannibal (FGrHist F 1-2) anda 


treatise about Sicily (FGrHist F 3-8); he lived between the 
second Punic war and the authors of the first century 
BCE who quote him. 


Ptolemy often happens to quote authors that are 
attested nowhere else, which may prove that they are 
fake references: for instance, he speaks of Botryas of 
Myndos (Photius, Library, 190, 147a21-22) and 
Theodoros of Samothrace (152b26-7), but also of very 
precise references, as the eighth book of the 
Commentaries by Athenodoros of Eretria (150a37-38) 
and the second book On the Mythical Tales of the Town 
by the same (?) Athenodoros (150b3-5). This device is 
all the more cunning that these names are placed side 
by side with true references, for instance Herodotus, 
Histories, 1.51 (150a7-9): see Abenstein 2018, 189-192; 
Hartley 2014, 162; Ni Mheallaigh 2014, 120-126. Of 
course, referring to previous sources is a way to present 
the book as authoritative and to imitate scholarly 
activity: Delattre 2013, 196-197; Hornblower 2000. 


Hymn to Apollo, 172-3 (cf. Thucydides, History of the 
Peloponnesian War, 3.105.4). Pseudo-Plutarch, On Homer, 
2.2. Certamen Homeri et Hesiodi, 2, |. 13-15. Lucian, True 
stories, 2.20. 


Homer, Odyssey, 10.302-306. 

Photius, Library, 190, 149639-150a1. 

Scholia BHQV Od. 10.305. 

Also see the scholium to Lycophron, Alexandra, 679. 


Eustathius, Commentarii ad Homeri Odysseam 10.277, 
vol. 1, p. 381, |. 33-34. 


Heraclitus, Homeric problems, 73.10. Translation by 
Russell and Konstan. 


We can find the same interpretation mode in the Greek 
texts of the Imperial period, but without the use of the 
etymology: for instance, see Pseudo-Plutarch, On 
Homer, 2.126, and Philostratus, Heroikos, 6.1; see 
Grossardt 2006, 373; Kim 2010, 183. 


Eustathius, Commentarii ad Homeri Odysseam 10.277, 
vol. 1, p. 381, I. 9-10. 


Eustathius, Commentarii ad Homeri Odysseam 10.277, 
vol. 1, p. 381, |. 34-38. 


Eustathius, Commentarii ad Homeri Odysseam 12.65, vol. 
2, p. 11, |. 19-28. 


Hercher 1856, 5-6. 
Chatzis 1914, LXVIII. 
Photius, Library, 190, 151a36-b7. 


Photius, Library, 190, 146b5-16: see Delattre 2013, 195- 
196; Hartley 2014, 54-66. 


Seneca, Letters, 88, 6-8 and 37-40. 

Lucian, True Stories, 2.20 (transl. Harmon, vol. 1). 
Pseudo-Plutarch, On Homer, 1.1. 

Certamen Homeri et Hesiodi, 2, |. 8-15. 

See Kim 2010, 167-168. 


Photius, Library, 190, 149a18-20 = Philostratus, Heroikos, 
54.2-55.6 (the love of Achilles and Helene); 150a12-19 = 
25.15 (the death of Odysseus coming from the sea); 
150b38-151a4 = 33.24-27 (the antagonism between 
Palamedes and Agamemnon); 150b7-10 = 50.1-3 (the 
divine nature of Achilles horses); 149b39-42 = 6.1 (the 


status of the uMAv). Those correspondences have been 
drawn by Kim 2010, 178-179: I have reclassified them 
from the most to the less relevant. Moreover, we find in 
the Original Inquiry other correspondences with other 
Imperial texts: Photius, Library, 190, 150638-151a4 = 
Dictys Cretensis, Ephemeris Belli Troiani, 1.19. See 
Dowden 2009, 158-161; Hartley 2014, 181-90; Pizzone 
2014, 187-192. 


Philostratus, Heroikos, 50.2 (transl. J. Rusten). 


The adjective BaAtoc is first attested with the meaning 
of ‘swift’ in Oppian, Cynegetica, 2.314. 


As for Grossardt 2006, 698-699, he links BaAtoc with 
aAtoc, which means ‘black with white spots’. 


Eustathius, Commentarii ad Homeri Iliadem pertinentes 
16.149, vol. 3, p. 823, |. 19-p. 824, |. 2. 


There is one important limit to the comparison between 
these three authors: Kim (2010, 19) has noticed that, in 
contrast to the works of Lucian and Philostratus, the 
Original Inquiry does appear to be a unit and seems to 
be a miscellaneous text. However, the play on echoes 
and the elements of internal cohesion we have 
identified above allow us to consider that there is a 
global structure despite its apparent disorder. 


To Play (and to Have Fun) with Literature: 
Comic Wordplay in Greek Poetry 


Simone Beta 


Among the many funny features of Plato’s Symposium, there 
are some jokes on the names of the banqueters. When 


Pausanias, the lover of the landlord Agathon, finishes his 
speech, the absolute genitive Navoaviou S€ tavoayEpou is a 
wordplay based on the (fake) etymology of his name—and that 
here Plato is making fun of Pausanias’ name is confirmed by the 
fact that the verb Tlauw is repeated other five times in the next 
lines.1 This example shows how real proper names (even very 
popular names, such as Pausanias) might be interpreted in an 
amusing way by making a comic use of the basic principles of 
etymology. Consequently, it should not be a surprise to see how 
such a goal might be easier to achieve if the proper names are 
not proper at all (in the sense they are not existing). The names 
invented and created by Aristophanes and by his fellow comic 
poets demonstrate that this way of playing with words has given 
very satisfactory results: the old judge Philocleon and his son 
Bdelycleon, the two main characters of Wasps, one of the first 
Aristophanic comedies, performed in 422 BCE, were called like 
that because their names had to indicate to the audience the 
opposite feelings they felt toward Cleon, the leader of the 
Athenian radical party—love (@uUsiv) for the first, disgust 
(BSeAUtteEtv) for the second.2 

But, in order to reach this hilarious outcome (that is, making 
fun of someone), it was not necessary to create on purpose a 
name that did not exist (neither Philocleon nor Bdelycleon are 
attested elsewhere), because it was possible to play on names 
that already existed, as other poets did. The writers Iam 
thinking of are mostly the poets who dedicated themselves to 
the composition of epigrams (and, among these poets, those 
who devoted themselves to satirical epigrams in particular), 
although I do not intend to overlook another poetic genre 
equally concise, namely riddles and conundrums in verse, since 
etymological wordplays did not always have a comic goal. 

This essay will take its start from some satirical examples in 
order to demonstrate how these very wordplays have been used 
by other anonymous poets (not only during the imperial period, 
but also in Byzantine times) in order to teach the Greek 
language and its literature through the bizarre tools of 
enigmatic poetry. 


1 Epigrams and wordplays 


1.1 Meleager 


In an elegiac couplet that we read in the fifth book of the 
Palatine Anthology, the book dedicated to heterosexual love 
epigrams, Meleager, the exquisite Hellenistic poet who is 
responsible for the harvest of the oldest collection of Greek 
epigrams, uses these words to celebrate the charm of a 
beautiful woman named Callistion: 


yuuvny Av €ol6nc KaAALottov, W E€ve, PCEtc: 


“HAAaKtat SutAobv ypduua Zupnkooiwv.”3 


Since we know that the Syracusan poet Epicharmus was the 
inventor of two letters of the Greek alphabet (x and @), Claude 
de Saumaise, the young philologist of Dijon who first discovered 
the manuscript of the Palatine Anthology in the Palatinate Library 
of Heidelberg at the beginning of the 17th century, gathered 
that this Callistion was endowed with a fascinating butt.4 
According to Salmasius (such was the Latin name with which he 
was known among his literate colleagues), the ‘double letter of 
the Syracusans’ was the x (‘double letter’ means ‘a letter written 
with two strokes’): it would be wrong—Meleager says—to call 
this woman KaAAtottov (a diminutive of KaAAtotw, ‘the most 
beautiful’), because she should be called KaAAtox Lov (‘the 
woman with beautiful hips’, or better, ‘the woman with beautiful 
buttocks’) instead, by presuming that the meaning of the two 
strokes of x ‘has been changed’ (fAAaktal) by turning the letter 
into at. 

According to this interpretation, the Hellenistic poet is here 
playing on two different etymologies: if the name KaAALotLov 
indicates a kind of general beauty (the most beautiful woman), 
the name KaAAioxtov indicates a kind of specific beauty (the 
woman with beautiful hips—or beautiful buttocks).5 


If this explanation does not persuade us, we can look at the 
hypothesis made by Karl Preisendanz. According to the German 
scholar who has been the first to study the different hands that 
have copied the precious manuscript of the Palatine Anthology, 
this ‘double letter of the Syracusans’ would not be the x, but, 
much more simply, the syllable composed by the first two letters 
of the word that indicated the people who lived in the town of 
Syracuse (ou): if we ‘change the letters’, that is if we change 
their order, by putting the second letter (u) before the first (0), 
we have the word Uc (‘Piglet’), that was the nickname of a harlot 
whose real name was, according to the Hellenistic poet Machon, 
KaAAtottov.§ 

In both cases, by the way, we happen to be confronted with 
two different kinds of wordplay: in the first (x instead of t), there 
is the substitution of a letter; in the second (vo instead of ov), 
there is a palindrome. 

Preisendanz’s guess, whose soundness has been rejected by 
most modern commentators, is not based on an etymological 
wordplay. But in the epigrams of the Palatine Anthology we find 
many other similar examples that are based on etymology, 
although their authors are not always true poets like Meleager. 


1.2 Diogenes Laértius 


In the second century CE, Diogenes Laértius used this trick to 
make fun of the philosopher Diodorus Cronus: 

Kpove Atodwpe, tic o€ Satyovwy Kakf} 

a8uyuin Evveipvoev, 

tv’ avtoc autov EuBAANGs Eic Taptapov 

ZTIATIWVOG OU AUoas ETN 

aivlyyatwsn; toLyap EupeBNnc Kpovoc 


€EwOe tod PG Karma te.’ 


The target of the epigram was a certain Diodorus, a philosopher 
who was a pupil of a certain Apollonius, who had been a disciple 
of Eubulides of Miletus, teacher of Demosthenes. This Diodorus, 
known with the nickname of Cronos, had not been able to solve 
the riddles propounded by another philosopher, Stilpon of 
Megara, during a banquet organized by the Egyptian emperor 
Ptolemy I Soter; feeling ashamed, he had decided to leave the 
country and disappear. Diogenes Laértius mocks him by stating 
that his nickname is correct, providing that the letters kappa and 
rho are eliminated—that is, by turning Kpdovoc (the god Cronos, 
father of Zeus) into évoc (‘donkey’). 


1.3 Ammianus and others 


The poet Ammianus, a contemporary of Diogenes Laértius, 
made fun of the sophist Marcus Antonius Polemon in a similar 
Way: 


ndetyev, NoAEUwy, AVIWVLOV OVTA OF TIAVTEG: 


é€amivng tpla oot ypaupata mW éAutev;8 


The point is the same: the philosopher’s name (who was 
notorious for his greed, if we believe what Philostratus says of 
him in his Lives of the sophists) changes its meaning when it loses 
three letters—the first three letters, in this case.? AvtwvLoc 
becomes then wvtos, that is ‘someone who can be bought’. 

In this example, as in Diogenes Laértius’, this is the way the 
etymological pun seems to work: since neither the name 
(Antonios) nor the nickname (Cronos) appear to have a clear 
connection with the personality of the character who brings 
them, it is necessary to pull out the true meaning of the name, 
so to speak, by eliminating one letter or more; thanks to this 
elimination, the name receives a meaning that pertains perfectly 
to either the name (in Polemon’s case, ‘venal’) or the nickname 
(in Diodorus’ case, ‘donkey’). 

Such a pattern is quite usual in satirical epigrams. We find a 


witty example in Martial as well: 


Cinnam, Cinname, te iubes vocari. 
Non est his, rogo, Cinna, barbarismus? 
Tu si Furius, ante dictus esses, 


Fur ista ratione dicereris.19 


Here, if we want to find the correct etymology of the name 
Furius, what we need is simply to cut the last three letters out; 
the result is the name fur (‘thief’). 

But let us come back to our Polemon. The sophist of 
Laodicea seems to have been somehow unpleasant to 
Ammianus, since our poet appears to have mocked him in two 
other epigrams. 11 

In the first one, the wordplay is quite far-fetched: 


Maotavupwy apeAwv SU0 ypdupata, Mapke, ta Tpwta, 


GEtoc Et TOAADY THV UTIOAELTIOHEVWwV. 12 


If we take away the first two letters of the proper geographical 
name Maotavpwv (Mastaura was a town between Lydia and 
Caria), we obtain the plural genitive otavpwv; since otatpoc 
means ‘cross’ and crosses were used to crucify slaves, what 
Ammianus wanted to say is that the Marcus to whom the 
epigram is directed deserved to be crucified. The connection 
between this Marcus and our Marcus Antonius Polemon is 
indeed Mastaura: since the sophist was born in that part of Asia 
Minor (his hometown was Laodicea of Lycos, located between 
the regions of Lydia, Caria, and Phrygia), it is easy to infer that 
the mention of Mastaura was an allusion to Polemon. 

As I have said before, the wordplay that lies behind this 
epigram is a bit forced; moreover, it has nothing to do with the 
etymology and the meaning of the philosopher’s name. But the 


pun we read in the elegiac couplet which in the eleventh book of 
the Palatine Anthology, the section dedicated to convivial (the 
first half) and satirical (the second half) epigrams, follows suit, is 
based again on Polemon’s name: 


Onpiov ci Tapa ypauya, kai Gv@pwrtoc Sta ypaupa: 


GELoc ei TOAADY, WY Tapa ypu ypagn. 13 


If we remove the first letter, the sophist’s proper name 
(Mapkoc) becomes the name of a wild animal (Gpkos is a variant 
of the most common Gpxtog, a noun that means ‘bear’): 
because of his own wickedness, Mdpkoc deserves to be torn into 
pieces by an apkoc. Here as well, as in the pun on Antonios, the 
proper name hides a significant detail connected with 
Polemon’s behaviour: if there we had venality, here we have 
cruelty. 

We might wonder why Ammianus decided not to play on the 
third name of the philosopher as well (admitted that there was 
indeed a reason for this), because it would not have been 
difficult to make fun of his contentious temperament through 
the composition of an epigram on the belligerent Polemon. It is 
likely that the exquisite art of a poet that was still pursuing the 
strict rules of the Hellenistic poetry could not debase itself by 
dedicating an epigram to such a trivial pun. 

The use of this kind of wordplay was of course possible only 
if the names were not true—or, better, if there was not a tight 
connection between these names and the real characters. It is 
what happens in one of the epigrams of the most famous 
satirical poets of the first century CE: 


aGv6paka kai Sagvnv mapaBv_etat O otpatwtnc 
AvAog, artooytyEas unAtva Awyatta. 
Ppiooet kai to patnv tStov Eiwoc: Av S€ Tot’ eittgs, 


mm 


“Epxovt’”, €€artlvnc UMtLoG EKTETATAL. 


Ovdevi 6’ ov NoAEWWVL TIPOGEPYXETAL, OU 2TPATOKAELSN: 


aAAd widw xpfitat Mavtote Avotayw.14 


The soldier Aulus is portrayed as a coward—and, in effect, the 
epigram is part of the section dedicated eic SetAous, “to the 
cowards”. The precise meaning of the first couplet is still under 
dispute, but the rest of the epigram is clear: Aulus is scared by 
his own sword; he is ready to pretend to be dead if the enemies 
arrive; he does not like men whose name remind him of war 
(Polemon, obviously, and Stratoclides—a name that, according 
to the last commentary on Lucillius’ epigrams, seems to bea 
name invented by the poet on purpose); he likes to spend his 
time with men whose name reminds him of peace (Lysimachus, 
a name which benefited from a long pacifist tradition—together 
with the more famous Lysistrata—thanks to Aristophanes and 
his celebrated comedy).!° 

But let us come back for another time to the wordplay 
Mapkoc/dpxkoc:16 besides its purported forcefulness, which 
concerns the epigram and, above all, the character portrayed in 
the poem, the pun is particularly significant because the 
elimination of the first letter of a word, with the goal to create a 
different word, is by far the most common pattern of Greek and 
Latin riddles. And, as we have seen in some of the examples 
quoted so far, this pun is often connected with a wordplay based 
on etymology. Let us consider, for instance, the following 
anonymous epigram: 


YPAUHA TIEPLOGOv EXELG TO TIPOKELLEVOV: Av AMEAN TLC 


TOUTO ol, Oiketov KTNON ATIAGs 6voya.!7 


This couplet would be a true riddle if the ancient scholion, 
whose text we read in the margin of the manuscript, did not let 
us know that, in composing it, the poet had in mind a certain 
Opianus, described as a hyeudova TIOTNV. If we correct TtotHVv into 
TOTS, the meaning of this expression otherwise obscure 


becomes ‘the leader of the booze’, a periphrasis that might 
indicate a symposiarch, the banqueter who had the assignment 
of leading the final part of a banquet by deciding upon the 
quantity of wine the other fellow banqueters were supposed to 
drink—and the percentage of water that the slaves had to pour 
inside the wine. If we take away the first letter of the proper 
name Orttdvoc (a name never attested elsewhere), what we get 
is Muavoc, a name that reminds the verb ttivety (‘to drink’). 

The correctness of the scholion is under dispute, though: the 
name of the mysterious figure might be, for instance, AttLwv (a 
real name, this time), ready to turn into Mwy, the aorist 
participle meaning ‘the man that has drunk’, that is ‘the 
drinker'—or even the historian Appian of Alexandria (Attrttavoc): 
after all, in the other, smaller collection of Greek epigrams, the 
anthology assembled by Maximus Planudes between the 13th 
and the 14th century, we read the name Arttdvoc. But the 
etymological wordplay is always present, no matter how we 
solve the riddle—and it is a pun that is attested in Latin 
literature too. 

Suetonius tells us that, when the young Tiberius was in the 
army, he liked wine a lot. For this reason his fellow soldiers had 
facetiously changed his three names: instead of calling him 
Tiberius Claudius Nero, they murmured that his real names were 
Biberius Caldius Mero. Biberius alludes to his passion for drinking 
(bibere); Caldius plays on the Roman custom of drinking hot 
(caldus) wine; Mero is a reference to ‘pure’ (merus) wine, that is 
‘not mixed with water’.18 

In this amusing anecdote, which makes fun of a surely 
reprehensible habit of the young Tiberius which was 
nonetheless much less blameworthy than the vicious 
depravations the old emperor will show in his ‘buen retiro’ of 
Capri, there are two different kinds of wordplay. The first kind, 
witnessed by the nomen of the emperor (Claudius/caldius), is the 
inversion of a couple of letters. This pattern is present in some 
satirical epigrams as well: 


Xewv kai Aeiywv toa ypaupata. Ec tl 5€ to0to; 


Asiyet yap Xewvy, kav toa, Kav dvioa.19 


The anonymous poet is making fun of a certain Cheilon whose 
speaking name (XeiAwyv recalls yetAos, ‘lip’) disclosed his 
depraved sexual inclinations, since, being a fan of the practice of 
cunnilingus, he liked to lick (in Greek, Agiyetv). The inversion of 
the letters A and x does not change the meaning of the epigram: 
Cheilon, the ‘man of the lips’, and Leichon, the ‘man of the licks’, 
were the same person—if I can give my own contribution to this 
list of wordplays.2° 

But the ancients might create other examples of wordplay 
along the same pattern that were even more complicated. This 
Latin epigram of Ausonius is a limpid demonstration of this 
statement: 


Adic "Epwe et “Ituc, Xeipwv et “Epwe, “Ituc alter 
nomina si scribas, prima elementa adime, 
ut facias verbum, quod tu facis, Eune magister. 


Dicere me Latium non decet opprobrium.2' 


Eunus, a teacher, was also a /igurritor—that is, he shared 
Cheilon’s vice. In order not to write the Latin word that indicated 
the favourite sexual inclination of this immoral pedagogue, 
Ausonius seeks help from the quite baroque wordplay that 
consists in taking the first letter of six Greek words so as to build 
a verb (Agixet), which points at an activity we already know.22 

The second kind, witnessed by the praenomen and the 
cognomen of the emperor (Tiberius/Biberius, Nero/Mero), is the 
change of the first letter. 

This last pattern is more frequent than the other; the 
eleventh book of the Greek Anthology gives us many examples 
of this kind of wordplay. Two anonymous epigrams play on the 
same change. The first one makes fun of a certain Agathinos: 


BouAgvetc, Ayaive: to Brita S€ tot’ emtpiw viv, 


eimé, TOONS TLUA\G; SEATa yap hv Tpotepov.23 


After having become a BouAsutis (‘senator’), this Agathinos 
had started to practice the prestigious job of BouAEvEtv (‘to be a 
senator’). But his origins were very humble: before changing his 
social status, his profession was quite different, since he 
practiced the much less high-profile job of SouAEvEtv (‘to be a 
slave’): in order to change his position, he had to buy a letter— 
and he had paid a lot of money for it! 

The second one is very similar: 


ToUto tO “ovAEUELv” Eixes TIGAaL, GAAG TO Bfta 


OUK ETILytwWoKW: A€ATa yap Eypayeto.24 


The part of the verb (-oUAevEtv) that indicates the actual job of 
the protagonist of the epigram (BouAEvELv, ‘to be a senator’) 
was already present in the profession he used to practice before 
(SouAeve ty, ‘to be a slave’). 

This list of wordplays might be very long. A good way to cut 
it short is to quote one of the wittiest examples, taken from the 
rich epigrammatic production of Lucillius, where an old woman 
who dyes her hair not only does not become véa (‘young’), but 
is instead as old as the Titaness Rhea, daughter of Gaia (the 
earth) and Uranus (the sky), sister and wife of Cronus, mother of 
Zeus: 


Tac TIOALAG BaWaoa OELLOTOVON TPLKOpWVOG 
yivetat €€artivns ov véa, GAAG PEa.25 
There is still another wordplay I would like to mention before 


closing this part of the essay. It is the charade, witnessed in this 
very book by an epigram of Dionysius, that the ancient editor of 


the anthology, Constantine Cephalas, has put right after the two 
poems of Ammianus on Polemon: 


“Xoupt” HEV, OUK “t6tov” SE pe OUETE: Kal HE KAAEITE 


“yotptStov”, Pavepic EiSOtEG OUK iStov.26 


It is almost impossible to translate this epigram and save the 
charade present in the Greek text, which plays on the word 
xoptdtov (‘piggie’), a diminutive of yotpoc (‘pig’), wrongly 
etymologized as ‘our own pig’, as if the word came from the 
union of xoipoc and {Stov (‘own’). 


2 Riddles and wordplays 


2.1 Charades 


Since the charade is often a wordplay that assumes the pattern 
of a riddle, it is no wonder that we find it in another book of the 
Greek Anthology, the fourteenth, dedicated to mathematical 
problems, oracles and riddles. 

This is the most famous charade of the book: 


oivou Try ETEPNY ypaywE UNTEpa, kal Béc ET’ GpSpw 


ap8pov: tod matpn matpdc dKottic Opac.27 


Its solution is the poet Homer. In Greek, his name (‘Ounpos) can 
in fact be seen as the union of the masculine singular article (0) 
and the noun unpos (‘thigh’), the part of the body of Zeus where 
the king of the gods inserted the fetus of his son Dionysius (the 
god of wine) after the death of his mortal mother Semele. The 
union of the article (4p8pov) 6 to the limb (equally Gp8pov) 
Unpos gives birth to the name of the poet who was born in the 
town (Smyrna, today Izmir) whose name is connected with the 
woman (Smyrna, also known as Myrrha) who slept with her 


father Cinyras. 

The riddle propounded by this epigram does not play on an 
etymological pun: the poet’s name is not connected with a 
crucial event of his life, as it happens in the story we read in the 
Chrestomathy attributed to Proclus,28 where he tells that, after 
his birth in Smyrna, Homer was first called Melesigenes, aname 
that was changed into Homer (6unpos, ‘hostage’) when the 
poet was given as a hostage (ic Ounpeiav) to the inhabitants of 
Chios. 

The wordplay that, in a witty way, explains the name of the 
poet through the union of 6 and unpocs is clearly a useful 
opportunity to teach different school subjects at the same time: 
grammar (the proper meaning of the word ‘article’, that is ‘little 
limb’), literature (Homer and his life), mythology (the bizarre 
birth of Dionysus; the incestuous lover between Smyrna/Myrrha 
and her father), geography (the town of Smyrna), etc. 

This, by the way, was one of the goals Constatine Cephalas 
was aiming at with his small collection of riddles, consisting of 
almost fifty epigrams, since in the foreword that precedes the 
fourteenth book he wrote the following words: “I also propound 
these riddles to those who love to work hard, so that they can 
make some exercise—and they can learn as well what kind of 
riddles the pupils of the past had to solve, and what the actual 
pupils” .29 


2.2 Plays on meter 


Everybody knows how much Homer was studied by the ancient 
Greeks, and by the Byzantines as well; therefore, nobody should 
be surprised if Homer and his poems were a subject that might 
be exploited by later poets who wanted to compose riddles 
equally based on wordplay. 

Here is an example that comes from a small collection of 
Byzantine riddles recently edited for the first time: 


OUWVUPOOVtTa 6&0 ypauyata pova 


WEPOuOCL SU0 GUAAGBai TMV ypayYatwv 
OTOLXELA TIEVTE TIAVOOWG KEKTNHEVWV. 

Kai to ev €ott HETPOV Ek TUppLXLoU, 

to 8’ €k tpoxaiou, kai VOEL HOL OUVTOUWG. 
TO HEV TIvon Tic EOTL NVEUWHEVN: 

‘O S€ TpoXaloG, OWHATOG HEPOG Pov. 
OUTEp TO TIPWTOV ApEAWV THOV ypayLatwv, 


eUpns Ounpou otpatwtn<v> yevvatov.30 


Whoever wants to find the “brave soldier of Homer” hinted at in 
the last line must find the two names that hide themselves in 
the former clues: the “blowing wind” is, in Greek, the Notos 
(votoc), today Ostro or Austro (in Latin, Auster); the “part of the 
body” is the back (v@toc); therefore, the soldier is Otus of 
Cyllene (Qtoc), an Achean warrior who was the captain of the 
“great-souled Epeians”, killed by Polydamas in the fifteenth 
book of the Iliad.3' 

The didactic goal of this clever little poem goes beyond the 
limits of literature and touches another educational subject: 
meter. In the first two solutions there are two letters that have 
the same name (0 and w, small o and big o); the slight difference 
between the two solutions lies in their meter pattern, since the 
first one is a pyrrich (two short syllables) and the second one is a 
trochee (one long and one short syllable). 

And meter—to be precise, the most famous meter structure 
of classical poetry—is the main subject of the last example of 
wordplays of this essay: 


hv Ov Env Bpotw eikndos dWea dé vonua 
Kal vooc EoTUYEEV TIoav dynvopiav: 


QUTdp Etett’ESanv KEeverv coginyv kal tOWov, 


Kal Ttavt’ fuELWa, xXpWta, voov, YEAEA. 

AQKTUAOV EkTIGYAWS Oda, Kai Toda SaKtUAOV toxw: 
OUWata pot TtoGc Kai SaktuAoc, AvOEpEWwWV TIO, 

Kai EUptTtavta WEAN Toc, aUtap 6 TloGc ov pot Tot: 


kai KEPOANY MopeW SaKTUAW avtiBetov.32 


The speaking character (the dactyl) brings us back to the topic 
of this paper—and of this conference as well: etymology.33 
Thanks to the ancient writers, in fact, we learn that the ‘foot’ 
that was the foundation of this meter (hexameter) was called 
‘dactyl’ (that is, ‘finger’) because its peculiar form (a long part 
followed by two shorter ones) reminded one of the shape of a 
‘finger’ .34 


3 Conclusions 


We do not have too many data about the teaching of the Greek 
language in later times, apart from the more sophisticated 
subjects (the so-called mpoyupvdouata, the ‘fore-exercises’) 
meant for the advanced students that were so popular in the 
schools of rhetoric of Greece (but also of Rome). As far as 
Byzantium was concerned, we know that a major part in the 
school program for young pupils was played by the mysterious 
oxedoypayia (‘schedography’), a quite complex system of 
educational exercises introduced around the 11th century.35 

Among these complicated and demanding exercises there 
were riddles too, according to a concise statement we read ina 
passage Nicholas Mesarites wrote between the end of the 12th 
and the beginning of the 13th century, when he described the 
Church of the Holy Apostles.36 

The Byzantine writer, who became Metropolitan of Ephesus 
after the conquest of Constantinople by the Crusaders in 1204, 
does not say what precisely these ypigot (a synonym of 
aiviypata) looked like. But it is intriguing to think that the 


polished skill of playing with words, first developed by classical 
comic playwrights such as Aristophanes, Hellenistic poets such 
as Meleager, and Imperial poets such as Ammonius, eventually 
reached the schools and the students of the later Byzantine 
empire through the many, playful epigrams of the Greek 
Anthology collected by Constantine Cephalas at the beginning of 
the 10th century. 
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Notes 


Plato, Symposium 185ce. 


On this comedy see the recent commented edition by 


Biles/Douglas Olson 2015, which has somehow replaced 
the older edition by MacDowell 1971. 


Meleager, Greek Anthology 5.192 (= LVII Gow-Page): 
“Stranger, were you to see Callistion naked, you would 
say that the double letter of the Syracusans has been 
changed into T” (transl. Paton, 1918). For a detailed 
commentary on this epigram, see Gow/Page 1965, 639. 


On the adventurous story of this manuscript see Beta 
2017. 


On the invention of the two letters y and ¢, see Pliny the 
Elder, Natural history 7.192 (but the Latin text is 
uncertain). 


Machon’s statement comes from fr. 18.32-37 Gow 
(witnessed by Athenaeus, The Deipnosophists 13.583a); 
see the commentary of Gow 1965. 


Diogenes Laértius, Lives of the Eminent Philosophers 
2.112: “Diodorus Cronus, what sad fate / buried you in 
despair,/so that you hastened to the shades below,/ 
perplexed by Stilpo’s quibbles?/You would deserve your 
name of Cronus better/if C and R were gone” (transl. 
Hicks 1925). 


Ammianus, Greek Anthology 11.181: “We all knew, 
Polemon, that your name was Antonius. How is it that 
three letters are suddenly missing?” (transl. Paton 
1918). On Ammianus’ epigrams, see Nisbet 2003, 134- 
164, and Schulte 2004. 


Philostratus, Lives of the sophists 1.25. 


Martial, Epigrams 6.17: “Cinnamus, you bid us address 
you as Cinna. Is not this, I ask, Cinna, a barbarism? If 

you had been called Furius before, you would, on that 
principle, be called Fur” (transl. Ker 1919). For a similar 


joke, see Epigrammata Bobiensia 41 (with the 
commentary of Nocchi 2016). 


The identification of Ammianus’ victim in these 
epigrams is doubtful, but Schulte 2004, Ammianus’ last 
editor, is sure that the Marcus mocked in both poems is 
always Marcus Antonius Polemon. 


Ammianus, Greek Anthology 11.230: “Take away, Marcus, 
the first two letters from Mastauron, and you deserve 
many of what is left” (transl. Paton 1918). 


Ammianus, Greek Anthology 11.231: “You are a wild 
beast all but a letter and a man by a letter, and you 
deserve many of the beasts that you are all but a letter” 
(transl. Paton 1918). 


Lucillius, Greek Anthology 11.210: “Aulus the soldier 
stops his ears when he sees charcoal or laurel, 
wrapping his yellow duds tight round his head, and he 
shudders at his own useless sword; and if you ever say, 
‘They are coming’, he falls flat on his back. No Polemo 
or Stratoclides will he approach, but always has 
Lysimachus for a friend” (transl. Paton 1918). 


For a detailed commentary on this epigram, see Floridi 
2014, 397-401. 


Ammianus makes fun of Polemon in another epigram 
as well (11.180—a quite complicated couplet: see the 
numerous proposals of explanation discussed in detail 
by Nisbet 2003, 145-60). 


Anonymous, Greek Anthology 11.426: “The first letter of 
your name is superfluous; if one takes it away you will 
acquire by simple means a name that suits you” (transl. 
Paton 1918). 


Suetonius, Life of Tiberius 42.1: “In castris tiro etiam tum 


propter nimiam vini aviditatem pro Tiberio ‘Biberius’, pro 
Claudio ‘Caldius’, pro Nerone ‘Mero’ vocabatur”. 


Anonymous, Greek Anthology 11.222: “XEIAON (Chilon) 
and AEIXON (licking) have the same letters. But what 
does that matter? For Chilon licks whether they are the 
same or not” (transl. Paton 1918). 


On the ancient view about cunnilingus, see Henderson 
1991, 51-52 et 185-186. 


Ausonius, Epigrams on various matters 85: “Lais, Eros, 
and Itys, Chiron and Eros, Itys again, these names write 
down and take their initials, that thou mayest form a 
word describing what thou dost, schoolmaster Eunus. 
To name the infamy in Latin becomes me not” (transl. 
Evelyn White 1921). 


In another epigram (87, the sixth—and also the latter— 
of a small sequence dedicated by Ausonius to this 
perverse teacher), the same wordplay involves a much 
larger number of letters. On these epigrams, see the 
commentaries of Green 1991, 411-413, and of Kay 2001, 
234-247. 


Anonymous, Greek Anthology 11.337: “You are a senator, 
Agathinus, but tell me how much you paid now for the 
Beta, for formerly it was Delta” (transl. Paton 1918). 


Anonymous, Greek Anthology 11.260: “This Ouleuein you 
had long ago, but I don’t recognise the ‘b’ (bouleuein, to 
be a senator), for it used to be written ‘d’ (douleuein, to 
be aslave)” (transl. Paton 1918). 


Lucillius, Greek Anthology 11.69: “Themistonoe, three 
times a crow’s age, when she dyes her grey hair 
becomes suddenly not young (nea) but Rhea” (transl. 
Paton 1918). 


Dionysius, Greek Anthology 11.182: “You are killing me, a 
pig but not your own, and you call me ‘piggie’ (or ‘our 
own pig’), knowing well that Iam not your own” (transl. 
Paton 1918). 


Anonymous, Greek Anthology 14.31: “Write the second 
mother of wine and add an article to the article: you see 
him whose fatherland was her father’s wife” (transl. 
Paton 1918). 


Proclus, Chrestomathy, B 14-18 Allen. 


The text of this introduction (yuppvaotac xdptv kai tata 
Toc PoTIOVOLs TIPOTLENUL, iva yvdc tl HEV TLAAALwv 
TtatdeEc, tl SE vEewv) is discussed by Cameron 1993, 136- 
137. For the introductions to the other books of the 
Anthology, see Aubreton 1968. 


This riddle in dodecasyllables is contained in the 
Marcianus Graecus 512, a manuscript copied in the 
fourteenth century (f. 264v): “This riddle built in a very 
learned way has as its solutions two bisyllabic words; 
each word has five letters, and two of these letters have 
the same name. The meter of the first word comes from 
the pyrrich, while the meter of the second one comes 
from the trochee. Think about it, quickly! The first word 
is a blowing wind; the trochee is a part of the body. If 
you take away the first letter from this second word, 
you will find a brave soldier of Homer” (my own 
translation). On the collection of twenty-two riddles 
preserved by this manuscript, see Beta, 2014. The same 
collection is preserved by the Vindobonensis Phil. gr. 
124 (ff. 6rv) as well. 


Homer, Iliad 15.518-519. 


This anonymous riddle has been published by Cougny 
1890 (it is the number 27) and by Milovanovié 1986 (it is 


number 202): “Once upon a time I was similar to a 
human being, because of my body and my intelligence; 
my mind hated every kind of arrogance. But, after 
having learnt that wisdom is empty, and a useless 
illusion, I have changed everything: colour, mind, limbs. 
Surprisingly I have a finger foot and a foot finger; I have 
eyes that are a foot and a finger; my chin is a foot; all 
my limbs are a foot, but the foot is not a foot; the head 
that I bring is the opposite of a finger” (my own 
translation). On this riddle, see Beta, forthcoming. 


In the text of the riddle there are some words that are, 
metrically speaking, 105¢c (feet): 6upata (eyes) is a 
dactyl; avOepewv (chin) is a choriamb; Kepaan (head) is 
an anapaest (that is, the opposite of a dactyl). 


Aristides Quintilianus, On music 1.17. If we should trust 
the attributions we read in the few manuscripts that 
have transmitted it, the emperor Julian composed an 
epigram that enigmatically alludes to the same meter: 
“The wise Penelope, Icarius’ daughter, walking on six 
feet, appeared to have three fingers” (Cougny 1890, no. 
23; Milovanovié 1986, no. 43: KoUpn Tkaptoto ttepippwv 
NMnveadotteta,/€E tloolv EuBeBavia, tptSaktuAosG 
€€epaavGn) (my own translation). The second line 
describes the meter features of the first line (that is a 
formular line: see for instance Homer, Odyssey 1.329, et 
al.), because among the six ‘feet’ of the hexameter we 
find, in the odd positions, three ‘fingers’ (that is, three 
dactyls). On this riddle, see Beta, forthcoming. For other 
epigrams on similar subjects, see Greek Anthology 14.15, 
on the structure of the iambic trimeter. 


For avery schematic treatment of this subject, see 
Alexander Kazdhan’'s entry “schedography” in the 
Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, 1991, vol. 3, p. 1849 (with 
bibliography). 


On Nicholas Mesarites’ passage, see Downey 1957, 866 
and 899. On the probable features of these riddles, see 
Wilson 1983, 23. On the use of riddles as a school 
subject (together with the Epwtarttokptoetc, the so- 
called “Questions-and-answers”, a set of queries on 
biblical topics that was very popular in Byzantium), see 
also Milovanovié 1986, 10-11. 
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